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PUBLIC OWNERSHIP IN NEW YORK 
EDWARD B. WHITNEY 


HERE is nothing at all new about the doctrine of mu- 

nicipal ownership, in the proper sense of the term. 

There is nothing new about the doctrine of municipal 
ownership, except in this country in its application to street rail- 
road lines; and for some years New York ran successfully a rail- 
road over the Brooklyn Bridge. A city street is a piece of real es- 
tate. The public owns it and everything under and over it, from 
the center of the earth to the zenith, except so far as it has been 
subjected to some servitude or servitudes, (or, as we more com- 
monly say, speaking from the standpoint of the recipient, some 
franchise or franchises have been granted) to private parties; as, 
for instance, a servitude by which the city must submit to private 
ownership of a street railroad line, water-pipe, gas-pipe, or elec- 
tric conduit. A municipal ownership man is often for practical 
reasons willing that the public should submit for a limited term of 
years, and upon receiving adequate compensation; but he is abso- 
lutely and unequivocally opposed to the creation of any such servi- 
tude in perpetuity, or for longer than the very shortest term that 
will attract private capital. He believes that from time to time 


an opportunity should be afforded for the municipality to resume’ 


possession, and either supply her own transportation, water, gas, 
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or electricity, or else at her option grant the franchise to some- 
body else upon better terms. A municipal operation man believes 
in having his city operate one or more or all of these franchises 
for herself. ‘Thus New York has for generations supplied her 
own water. Other cities are supplying their own gas or electric- 
ity. All cities maintain their own sewerage system and their own 
bridges. Nobody in New York advocates the sale of her water 
plant to any private corporation. So far as water is concerned, 
all of her citizens are municipal-operation men. Those who wish 
to have the city supply her own gas and electricity as well as water 
are called socialists by those of a different mind. I suppose that 
in cities which supply their own gas and electricity, but get their 
water through private companies, a municipal water-supply man 
would be called a socialist. 

Notwithstanding the well-settled distinction between the two 
terms, the defenders of the present system, for obvious reasons, 
are apt to treat municipal ownership and municipal operation as 
synonymous, and even identify the supporters of either with those 
agitating for national operation of the whole railroad system of 
the country. The latter doubtless all believe in municipal oper- 
ation as well. But the converse is not true. Few of the believers 
in municipalization even of the street railroads believe that the 
nation should take a similar step. The conditions are too differ- 
ent in every respect. 

Originally, if we may judge them by their works, the citizens 
and officials of New York were municipal ownership men. They 
did not believe in granting away rights in the streets except for 
limited terms. They laid wooden water-pipes through her streets 
in colonial times, and began in 1833 her present system of mu- 
nicipal operation of the water supply. The early gas franchises, 
beginning in 1823, were for twenty or thirty years. Even the 
street railroad franchises granted by the municipality in 1851 (the 
first, except those for the termini of the Hudson River and Har- 
lem roads) were accompanied by a provision that the local au- 
thorities could at any time take over the railroad for actual cost 
plus ten per cent. This precaution may have been suggested by 
the struggle with the then powerful omnibus lines, whose claims 
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and whose political influence had so long subjected the citizens to 
high fares and bad service, and shown the dangers of monopoly 
conditions. In some other cities municipal ownership has been 
preserved, so that they can now, if they wish, give municipal oper- 
ation a full trial. As to her railroads, New York is in no such 
fortunate position. An era of perpetual or practically perpetual 
servitudes commenced with the era of corruption at the middle of 
the nineteenth century. The limitations of 1851 were never again 
imposed. Governors and mayors from time to time protested in 
veto messages, as did Edwin D. Morgan in 1860 and William R. 
Grace in 1886, but legislators and aldermen did not heed their 
protests. The property thus practically given away has since be- 
come vastly more valuable, not only by natural increase of popula- 
tion and travel, but also by legislative permission to adopt new 
motive powers, and to form great combinations by means of 
leases, consolidations, and intricate stock-purchasing methods— 
permission granted without recompense or condition, except in the 
single instance of the “‘ free transfer ’ condition imposed upon the 
right to make a lease or traffic contract, a condition that was 
ignored for many years and has never yet been fully respected, 
because it is not accompanied with any adequate remedy to pre- 
vent its violation, except a remedy available only to the State 
Railroad Commission. It was hoped that the city still held a par- 
tial key to the situation through the reserved right to purchase the 
original street railroads of 1851 at cost plus ten per cent.; but, by 
a course of reasoning which a layman would probably find it difh- 
cult to understand, the courts held that while the grants of that 
year had been validated, the conditions upon which they had been 
accepted, and without which they would not have been given, 
were null and void. 

As a result of a half-century of waste, three groups of men 
control practically perpetual franchises for most of the existing 
surface mileage, as well as the entire elevated railroad system. 
These franchises are so extensive and exhaustive that as long as 
they exist the city cannot compete in her own densely populated 
districts. Although cheaply enough obtained by the companies 
from the legislature or the aldermen, the franchises have grown 
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too valuable for the city to buy back. She has not got the cash. 
She cannot borrow under the constitution of the state beyond ten 
per cent. of her assessed valuation. Her borrowing capacity is 
all needed for other purposes, and even if the constitution were 
amended she could not afford to pay the present value of what she 
would have to purchase. Hence the famous Dartmouth College 
case now stands as an insurmountable barrier to municipal opera- 
tion or municipal ownership of the New York street railway sys- 
tem. A franchise worth a million dollars may be given away for 
fifty cents; but it costs the city a million dollars to get it back 
again, even the next day; and the highest court of the state, by the 
casting vote of a single judge, in a case coming from Buffalo, has 
held that this is true although it be susceptible of proof that the 
franchise was obtained by corrupting the municipal officials. It 
is true that a clause in the New York City charter might conceiv- 
ably lead to a different result; but that clause has not yet received 
a liberal judicial construction, while all present franchises are 
probably safe from it on account of the length of time 
they have been acquiesced in. It is quite conceivable that 
the course of events may in the future reduce the present market 
value of the franchises whose value is capitalized in the watered 
stocks of these corporations. There may be legislation against 
overcrowded cars, as there has been against overcrowded tene- 
ments. Congestion of traffic may force street-car travel up, down, 
or out of certain central streets. Full underground development 
may reduce the value of some of the surface lines, and others may 
be separately condemned and taken back by the city, to serve as 
branches of the subway. But at present there cannot be an etfec- 
tive movement in New York for municipalizing her street surface 
railway system. It is for this reason that the present movement 
is centered upon the proposed new subways, and upon the trans- 
mission of gas and electricity. 

As to the two latter, owing to the brilliant work of Mr. Mon- 
roe, the Commissioner of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity un- 
der the Low administration in 1902 and 1903, to the conduct of 
his successor in 1904, and to the investigation by the Stevens 
legislative committee in 1905, the movement is strong, and it will 
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probably become a movement for complete municipalization. As 
to street railroads, if we may judge from the words of its leaders, 
its tendency is conservative, not radical. It is for municipal own- 
ership, not for present municipal operation. It is to revert to ear- 
lier conditions, before Tweed and Jake Sharp and their contempo- 
raries introduced the perpetual servitude; although radicals also 
are taking part in the agitation, and, especially if its opponents 
become too high-handed, its ultimate course cannot be predicted. 

Since 1897, under wise provisions of the city charter, no 
street surface railroad franchise can be granted by the local au- 
thorities for more than twenty-five years. The franchises thus 
granted are generally in outlying districts of comparatively sparse 
population, but in the future the limitation of their term may be 
of practical importance. ‘There is, however, no such limitation 
upon the power of the legislature at Albany. While the legisla- 
tive right to grant franchises has been to a certain extent deputed 
to the local authorities, Albany maintains a concurrent jurisdic- 
tion. There is a continual pressure upon the legislature for the 
exercise of the power; and bills to that end frequently pass one or 
both houses. ‘They are very difficult to oppose, because they are 
so drawn as not to show upon their face just what is sought or 
what may be done if they are passed. ‘This is partly due to a con- 
stitutional amendment, adopted thirty years ago for reform pur- 
poses, which prohibits the passage of a private or local bill grant- 
ing the right to lay down railroad tracks. When the promoter 
wishes to obtain such a right, he must therefore prepare some 
amendment or supplement to the general railroad law of the state. 
Only an expert in that law can define the effect of the proposed 
provision; and nobody can foretell all the places where it will 
hit. Recently bills seeking in obscure and general language 
to obtain undisclosed privileges have become familiarly known 
as ‘“‘ sneak bills.’ Such bills are generally wilful sneaks, but un- 
der our constitution the most honest among them is forced to be a 
sneak upon its face. Consequently, it has turned out that the 
boldest form of evasion of the constitution, such as a bill confined 
in application to companies licensed in some particular year and 
month in cities of some specified size, is the least likely to conceal 
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a larcenous intent; and the only safeguard for the citizens has 
turned out to be an attitude of opposition to every bill amend- 
ing the law with relation to street railroads, unless it can be satis- 
factorily proved to create no servitude, or unless it is specifically 
made inapplicable to New York City, or limited to twenty-five 
years. 

Schemes of this kind are now every year vigorously pushed, 
such as the re-location bill, by which the companies seek leave 
to remove their tracks from one street to another; in other 
words, to exchange comparatively unprofitable privileges for oth- 
ers which shall be comparatively fat, while equally perpetual. 
Early in 1903 certain voluntary citizens’ organizations instituted 
united opposition to all of this class of bills, and since then none 
have become laws against their opposition, the only ones which 
passed having been vetoed by the governor. The city will never 
be safe, however, until a constitutional amendment is adopted, ex- 
tending her twenty-five-year charter limitation to legislative 
grants. Voluntary citizens’ organizations are not likely at every 
moment to combine the ability, energy, legal skill, financial back- 
ing and newspaper support, necessary to success in a contest which 
on the other side will be unintermittent, as corporations do not die, 
neither do they sleep. Their managers know that, while no gifts 
are to be had from an aroused public, nevertheless there are pe- 
riods when the arousers, like the rest of the public, are concentrat- 
ing attention somewhere else. Then, whether attention be di- 
verted by issues involving human liberty and the national life as 
in the time of Tweed, or by the tariff, or red lights, or what not, 
new servitudes will be quietly imposed, just as according to an- 
cient tradition the worthy deacons of Trinity Church in colonial 
times used, at favorable moments to get up at midnight and push 
its fences out over the unoccupied land adjacent. Against such 
dangers a constitutional amendment is the only safeguard. 

Franchises for elevated and underground railroads in New 
York are not granted by the city authorities, but by a peculiar 
body known as the Rapid Transit Commission. This consists of 
the Mayor and Comptroller, the President for the time being of 
a quasi-political organization of business men known as the Cham- 
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ber of Commerce, and five colleagues, the latter constituting a 
body which is self-perpetuating so long as the statute by which it 
was established shall remain unrepealed—in other words, like 
Russia and Turkey, the board is a despotism tempered by assassi- 
nation. Like the other despotisms mentioned, it has a natural 
tendency toward a régimé of private privilege, but it is more amen- 
able than they to organized public opinion. It hasbeen a little slow, 
but much of the delay with which it has been charged has been 
due to the perversity of outside litigants, administrative officials, 
and judges. On the whole, in a deliberate sort of ‘way it has done 
good in the past. The first subway franchise was indeed granted 
for a very long term—fifty years with an option, whose legality 
has been questioned, for twenty-five more—but it was an experi- 
ment, and the city then could very likely not have obtained any- 
thing better. Subways are now no longer experimental. She can 
now expect to get very advantageous terms, if she demands them. 

While the newly projected subways will doubtless be finan- 
cially successful, so that they will attract the investment of capital, 
their construction and successful operation will be more difficult 
than in the case of a surface railroad, and hence that much less 
adapted to experiments in municipal management. This is gen- 
erally recognized by the public, and there has so far been no def- 
inite movement for immediate municipal operation. The leaders 
of the present municipal ownership agitation publicly demand only 
that the city shall keep as many cards in her hands as possible, 
shall be put under servitude for but the shortest necessary period, 
and shall not be absolutely bound by law to entrust the operation 
of the subways to the companies which construct them. They 
desire that the city, when their construction is completed, shall be 
free to contract for their operation upon the best terms then ob- 
tainable, holding in reserve a power to operate them herself if no 
reasonable proposition is received. They are content to hold this 
power in reserve until the experimental period is over, although 
they claim that in view of the smallness of probable expense from 
damage suits for subway accidents, of the large possible revenues 
from pipe galleries, and of the elimination of dividends, munici- 
pal operation would reduce the average fare to three cents. 
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What we seem now to be sure of is that the city, by the time 
at latest when the future subways shall be not much more than 
half as old as surface railroading is now, will be free to take over 
their equipment and run the roads herself if she wishes to do so, 
and if she can obtain permission from Albany or has meanwhile 
achieved municipal independence. In another quarter century 
we shall know a great deal more than we do now about the ability 
of an American city to do its own public work. New York’s op- 
erations as a purveyor of water will have been long conducted upon 
a much more extensive scale. She will have experimented in sup- 
plying herself, and probably her citizens also, with electric light- 
ing. Other cities, less handicapped by extravagances of a past 
generation, will have operated their own surface railroads. 

Quite possibly, however, from over-stubbornness of conserva- 
tive opposition or from some exposure of corporate debauchery 
or from whatever other reason, the more radical element will have 
its way, and the city will soon be brought into an experiment in 
railroading upon a large scale. Such an experiment is so novel in 
our country that it is easy to be over-confident in predicting what 
will happen. I think that the conventional conservative view, as 
well as that of the radicals, involves some doubtful assumptions. 
It assumes that administrative methods in a given locality are not 
susceptible of improvement in efficiency, overlooking not only the 
history of Germany and Japan, but that of our own city since the 
time of Tweed. It assumes that the management of a business is 
as difficult after the formative period is over as it was at the time 
when the great inventors and organizers were building it up, al- 
though experience shows the contrary. It assumes that the roads 
are run by their owners, whereas they are really run neither by 
their owners nor by those who control their policy, but, just as 
would happen in case of municipal operation, by salaried men. It 
assumes that the city would not pay salaries that would tempt a 
competent man, yet nothing leads so swiftly to high pecuniary re- 
ward as efficient public service, accompanied with adequate news- 
paper recognition. Contemplating the usually greater economy 
of private management, it assumes that the public is necessarily the 
gainer therefrom, although experience shows that the gain may all 
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pass into private purses, partly those of stockholders, more, per- 
haps, those of directors, promoters, and syndicate managers. New 
York’s own experience of private ownership of public utilities has 
tended to show that the waste in expenditure under public man- 
agement cuts but a small figure when contrasted with the public’s 
loss of the increment in value of the franchises due to the growth 
of the city; an increment which, instead of being used for the pub- 
lic benefit in reducing fares or taxes, or improving accommoda- 


“tions, is from time to time in each case capitalized in stock of a 


new holding corporation, whose bonds are issued to take up the 
stock of the last previous one, and whose dividends are “ in the 
shops.’ It assumes that the situation is still the same as that of a 
generation ago, when the railroads were being built up by railroad 
men. ‘Their present control is in the hands of another class of 
men, whose training was that of the stock market or of politics 
itself, thus coming from a sea where there are plenty more fish— 
men who were laymen in railroad matters when they took control 
of them, and whom many citizens believe that municipal opera- 
tion could advantageously replace with other fish from the same 
sea, or from a better. 

The old dogma that street railroads must be kept in private 
hands in order to keep them out of politics, and to avoid an era 
of corruption, is pretty well obsolete. It is generally recognized 
that the public-service companies have been in politics all through 
their history, and that as their control concentrates in fewer and 
fewer hands they tend more and more to become one of its pre- 
dominant forces, a force apter to do evil than to do good. It is 
now commonly said that the city must own its public-service cor- 
porations unless it wishes to be owned by them; that they must be 
put openly and directly into politics in order to reduce within 
proper limits their present influence as an indirect political factor. 
Nor does the reputation of the last generation of municipal ofh- 
cials in New York contrast unfavorably on the whole with that of 
their contemporaries engaged in the management of the great cor- 
porations. The morals of the immoral have been the same, 
whether they were in municipal or corporate employ. They do 
not steal outright as a rule, but they grant privileges for insuffi- 
cient reasons. 
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It is also common to overlook the fact that the street-railroad 
system of a great city is better inspected than any other work in 
the world. Almost every voter’s eye is on it every day, and there 
are plenty of voters competent to compare it with that of any 
other city, here or abroad. If the management were in the hands 
of the elected city officials, nothing else would be handled by them 
with so strict a care. There is no good reason to believe that 
there would be any falling off from present efficiency, or that any 
great length of time would elapse before every real improvement 
in use elsewhere were introduced here. ‘The public as a whole is 
many times more interested in street-car transportation than in the 
paving and cleaning of the streets; yet the way in which each im- 
provement in street cleaning and street paving has educated the 
public will afford some idea of what may be expected if street-car 
transportation is municipalized. Moreover, the citizens will be 
practically unanimous in every demand, and their demands will 
always be among those things which are uppermost in their minds. 
In this way much greater efficiency can be expected than from such 
organizations, as for instance, the Federal Post-ofiice Department, 
whose management can never be expected to be the main issue in 
a political campaign, for which few citizens have any standard of 
comparison, and whose appropriations are sought by such war- 
ring interests as the fast through mail, the pseudo-periodical, and 
the rural free delivery. 

Undoubtedly, on the other hand, there will be disadvantages 
in municipal operation which may prove serious. The employees 
of the new city departments would probably organize and raise 
large sums of money to secure pensions, and to increase their 
wages to a standard unfairly higher than those of citizens of equal 
skill in other industries. With such objects in view they would 
very likely throw a casting vote from time to time in favor of 
political factions whose own purposes would not be in the city’s 
best interest. Their success might make them an unduly favored 
caste, and be a heavy drain upon the purse of the city and of the 
rent-payer; or, on the other hand, their mere numbers, added to 
those of the employees in the present city departments, might raise 
a counter-movement in favor of the equalization of wages in all 
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industries, municipal or non-municipal, requiring an equal degree 
of skill and training. It is not probable, however, that any in- 
crease in wages would exhaust what the city would gain in the ex- 
change from the increment in value of her own franchises. 

It is not at all impossible that municipalization of street rail- 
road lines would involve to a certain extent a redistribution of 
property. Efficiency would be more likely to increase than di- 
minish; but fares would be very apt to come down. This might 
be at the expense of the tax-payer, and of every person upon whose 
shoulders the local taxes can be shifted in whole or part. In other 
words, an appreciable proportion of the value of taxable prop- 
erty might be taken away from its previous owners and distrib- 
uted among the traveling public, while the annual savings of the 
rent-payer might appreciably be reduced to such an extent as with 
many to overbalance any saving in traveling expense, just as some 
redistribution of property follows every serious change of public 
policy, whether it be toward war and colonies and pensions, or 
toward a high protective tariff, or toward some such development 
of legislation as that which created the present industrial combi- 
nations, and among them those combinations of public-service cor- 
porations to which the municipal ownership movement is imme- 
diately due. 

Undoubtedly some changes in the municipal government 
would be required before municipalization of railroads could reach 
the highest success. One of these is already under way in New 
York. The powers of the aldermen as a general legislative body 
are decreasing. Experience has shown that governors and may- 
ors are generally defenders of the public interest, while the ma- 
jority of legislators and aldermen tend always to scatter privi- 
leges with a free hand. In other words, the man elected to serve 
the whole public, and upon whom it has its eye, and whose virtues 
it stands ready to recognize if not reward, is apt to represent the 
whole public, the obscure man, elected to represent in obscurity a 
small locality, representing in particular some group of individ- 
uals to whom alone his name and personality are familiar, is apt 
to represent the locality and these individuals in particular, and 
pay but little regard to the larger public interest. This is prob- 
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ably no American peculiarity. The results of an elective system 
by scrutin d’arrondissement, which Gambetta had prophesied 
“would favor the return of men of mediocre abilities, solicitors 
only of local interests, in place of politicians with more extended 
views,” are said to be as palpable in the Republic of France as 
here. Washington is well governed by a triumvirate which owes 
its appointment to the President. New York is rapidly concen- 
trating the larger powers in the hands of a slightly larger body 
elected by the people, and relegating the aldermen to the local af- 
fairs of their respective districts. 

The city is also beginning to awaken to the disadvantages of a 
civil-service system which in so many cases prohibits a removal on 
the ground of comparative inefiiciency—that a better man can be 
got for the salary—and allows it only for some deficiency or of- 
fense to be affirmatively proved, with right of appeal to a judi- 
ciary whose rulings have built up a system incompatible with the 
existence of responsible municipal government. Before railroads 
are municipalized there must be some approach to the federal 
civil-service system, which, while restricting the power of appoint- 
ment, places no ban upon efforts to raise the standard of efficiency 
in the most effective way. 
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THE CHICAGO TRACTION QUESTION 
CLARENCE S. DARROW 


UBLIC-OWNERSHIP sentiment has had a remarkable 
growth in the United States during the last ten years. This 
sentiment is one of the many manifestations of the deep 

conviction that the present division of wealth is at once unjust and 
absurd. All sorts of theories for the more equitable distribution 
of wealth have found ready advocates on the platform and in the 
press in every enlightened nation of the world. However various 
the plans and schemes of social change, it is beyond dispute that 
the tendency of all nations has been toward a wider and completer 
collective life. In every country in the world the people have 
been constantly enlarging the functions and duties of the state, and 
political organizations are more and more becoming industrial 
institutions. 

In Europe, municipal and even national ownership of public 
utilities is no longer looked upon as radical or new, and the rapid 
growth of these ideas abroad has had much to do with sentiment 
in the United States. 

The most casual student of social questions has likewise seen 
the enormous fortunes that have been built up by the private own- 
ership of public utilities. The larger part of all the stocks and 
bonds issued by public-service corporations are based upon fran- 
chises and not on private property. By this means, the public is 
constantly and systematically taxed upon its own property, and 
this vast tax, in the shape of interest on bonds and dividends on 
stock, is taken by a handful of exploiters and stock-jobbers—who 
have thus contrived to build up private fortunes from public 
wealth. 

No doubt, the strength of municipal ownership throughout the 
world has had much to do with the sentiment in Chicago. This 
city, too, has not been without able advocates of municipal owner- 
ship during the whole of the twenty years just passed. Chief 
among these may be mentioned John P. Altgeld, the once able and 
fearless Governor of Illinois, and Henry D. Lloyd, the scholar 
and author. 


pyright, 1905, by Fox, Duffield and Company. All rights reserved. 
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But after due credit is given to all the advocates of municipal 
ownership and the influence coming from social agitators at home 
and abroad, the fact remains that the street-car companies are 
chiefly responsible for the stern determination of the citizens of 
Chicago to take charge of this business for themselves. 

The traction question in Chicago began to agitate our citizens 
in 1865, and at more or less regular intervals and in varying 
forms it has been a vital public question ever since. It was born 
not of public agitation or out of the theories of dreamers, but from 
a great public wrong; a wrong almost unanimously condemned by 
the people and the press of that day, and which in spite of all 
sorts of schemes and plans is as keenly felt at this time as it was 
forty years ago. 

The first street-car line was built in Chicago in 1858. This 
was constructed under an ordinance passed by the City Council 
and granted to four men. The next year the legislature passed a 
special charter validating this ordinance and creating the Chicago 
City Railway Company with the rights, powers and franchises 
conferred on these four men; and giving the corporation a life of 
twenty-five years. This act was amended in 1865, and a second 
corporation formed, taking grants under the ordinance of 1858 
and under a few others which were passed before 1865. Most of 
the important streets of that day were granted for a term of 
twenty-five years to the street-railway companies for the use ot 
horse cars. ‘Twenty-five years was the life-term of the horse-rail- 
way corporations created by the legislature. The streets so de- 
voted to railway uses in 1860 are leading thoroughfares to-day. 

In its early life, Chicago was ambitious, and, like other young 
and ambitious towns, was very ready to give all kinds of privileges. 
By the yeqr 1865 the rights of all the more desirable streets were 
taken. The street railway business, meanwhile, grew with the city 
and with the country, and the owners were awake to its present, 
and still greater prospective, value. 

In 1865 a bill, backed by the street-railway companies, was 
presented to the legislature of Illinois, and this bill provided that 
the charter of the companies should be extended for ninety-nine 
years from the time of their original grants or until 1958; and it 
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further provided, in language more or less ambiguous and uncer- 
tain, that certain contracts, rights, etc., should be extended with 
them. This act was passed, like many other acts of the legislature 
before and since, in the face of an almost unanimous, not to say 
ferocious, public opinion, and with the united opposition of the 
press and all the civic bodies of that day. It was promptly vetoed 
by Governor Ogelsby, the vigorous war governor of Illinois, and 
as promptly passed over his veto. 

The street railways and a large portion of the public at that 
time, and ever since, have claimed that the law not only extended 
the charters of the companies to 1958, but also the rights and 
privileges of the companies in the public streets for the same pe- 
riod of time. 

Not even the act of 1865 could claim the undivided attention 
of a growing city like Chicago in those early years, and so from 
time to time the street-car companies picked up one street after 
another as new avenues were opened and new thoroughfares were 
made. They picked them up with that avidity common to public- 
service corporations who always want everything in sight, and they 
were aided by that lazy complacency, at the best, which ever ani- 
mates public bodies made up of men interested with their own 
affairs. 

After 1865, the City Council generally fixed limits of twenty 
years for their privileges in the streets, but they continued to 
grant franchises as fast as requests were made for them. 

In 1875 it became plain that the city of Chicago had out- 
grown its old charter, and a’ new one was adopted in its place. 
This charter contained a provision that the right to occupy the 
streets could not be granted to a street railroad for a longer term 
than twenty years. 

After the first indignation over the act of 1865 had passed 
away, public feeling was quiescent until 1883. In this year many 
of the important grants by the City Council expired by limitation. 
The street-railway companies promptly asserted the claim that the 
act of 1865 had extended their franchises for ninety-nine years. 
The public were very angry at the time; they made dire threats 
against the companies; they even talked loudly for municipal own- 
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ership as a solution of the question. A long period of agitation 
for the extension of franchises was thus carried on in the City 
Council and by the public. In this contest, the street-railway 
companies had an enormous money interest at stake. The people 
had no interest that could be ascertained; and, as always happens, 
the people soon grew tired and clamored for a settlement—which 
meant surrender. The public, in a cowardly and slothful man- 
ner, granted an extension of twenty years; and the battle was 
put off for another generation to fight out. After that, the city 
continued to grant new franchises as fast as new streets were 
opened, and the street-car companies were alert to seize upon every 
thoroughfare leading to the heart of the city, and every bridge or 
tunnel which provided means of crossing the river. ‘This condi- 
tion continued until 1903, when the general franchises expired 
after the twenty-year extension. 

Mr. Charles T. Yerkes obtained control, in 1883, of the street- 
car lines operating in the North and West divisions of the city of 
Chicago, and then he began a gigantic scheme of financial legerde- 
main, by which bonds and stock upon the properties of the West 
and North divisions were issued without limit. Mr. Yerkes en- 
tered the street-railroad business from the Stock Exchange in the 
city of Chicago, after having acquired full knowledge of the af- 
fairs of the companies and complete information as to the possible 
earnings and development of the systems. Soon after his entrance 
the North Chicago Railway Company, with a capital of $500,- 
000, was merged in the North Chicago Street Railway Company, 
with a capital of $7,920,000, and the West Division Company, 
with a capital of $1,250,000, was merged in the West Chicago 
Street, which had a capital of $13,000,000. To this was added 


the West Chicago Tunnel Company, with $1,500,000 of capital, 


and the Chitago Passenger Railway Company, with a capital of 
$1,340,300, and later still these companies were leased to the 
Union Traction Company with $32,000,000 of stock, on top of 
the stock of the underlying companies. In the meantime, bonds 
had been issued on these companies to the extent of more than 
$25,000,000, all of which are now outstanding. 

During this time a series of activities in the railroad business 
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was going on in the outlying streets. The Consolidated Traction 
Company was organized with a capital stock of $15,000,000 and 
bonds of $13,000,000 more, and later this system was added to 
the Chicago Union Traction Company. Even the city of Chie 
cago, with all its enterprise and industry, could not stand under 
this load of stock and bonds, and gradually it became evident that 
enough nickels could not be collected to pay the interest upon the 
last issues of stock within any reasonable time and keep the prop- 
erty in physical condition to perform decent public service. 

The South Side Company had not been engaged so much in 
issuing stocks and bonds as in operating its railway. This com- 
pany, up to the present time, has $18,000,000 of stock without 
any underlying bonds. During a large part of the street-car life 
of Chicago, the South Side Company has been paying 15 per cent. 
dividends, together with many stock dividends and other prizes. 
Its stock has sold as high as 350. Under this dividend power, it 
was fairly worth about $250 per share, or $45,000,000, figuring 
on an income basis and assuming perpetual rights on the streets. 

The North Chicago Company, with its 500,000 of stock, sold 
out to the North Chicago Street under a contract guaranteeing 
35 per cent. dividends, thus making their stock worth at least 
$3,000,000, on the same assumption. 

The Chicago West Division transferred its property to the 
West Chicago Street with a 30 per cent. dividend guaranteed, thus 
making its stock pay dividends on $6,000,000. The North Chi- 
cago Street, after taking the North Chicago Company, issued 
$8,000,000 of stock, which usually paid 12 per cent. before the 
worth $16,000,000 or more. The West Chicago Street issued 
$13,000,000 of stock, which has fluctuated above and below par, 
and has paid 6 per cent. and upwards until their recent difficulties, 
giving a value to the stock considerably over $13,000,000. The 
Chicago Passenger was capitalized at $1,250,000 and regularly 
paid 6 per cent. 

The bonds of the companies were $25,700,000, thus bringing 
the total of the stocks and bonds, upon a 6 per cent. basis, to over 
$111,000,000. To this was added the $32,000,000 stock of the 
Union Traction Company and the $27,500,000 stock and bonds 
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of the Consolidated Traction, which have sold at varying prices 
from 7 up to par, and were worth at least enough to make the 
grand total $150,000,000, upon the basis of dividends. 

This sum is about the fair amount of the total street-railroad 
stock and bonds, upon which the citizens of Chicago have been 
expected to contribute, and have already contributed enough nick- 
els to pay 6 per cent. interest. ‘The total value of tangible prop- 
erty of these companies would now fall a long ways short of $35,- 
000,000 and could be replaced new for $50,000,000. 

While these schemes of stock-jobbing were in progress another 
plan was carried on to strengthen the position of the companies. 
After a memorable struggle, the legislature passed an act, in 1895, 
meant to cure many of the legal difficulties and defects of title 
arising through the consolidation of the street-railway companies, 
and which arbitrarily extended their franchises for fifty years. 
This was passed in the face of the most hostile public opinion and 
against the protest of practically every newspaper in the state. 
John P. Altgeld was then governor of Illinois, and in a notable 
state paper he vetoed this bill. Every effort was made to pass the 
law over his veto, but without avail. 

In 1896 Altgeld was defeated for governor and John R. Tan- 
ner elected in his place. Promptly upon the assembling of the 
legislature the street-car interests were present with a new bill. 
This law was meant to cure many of the defects above referred 
to, and also provided that the City Council should have the right 
to extend franchises for fifty years. The bill was passed against 
the same protest that was raised two years before. However, it 
met a different fate at the governor’s hands and became a law. 
The fight was then transferred to the Chicago City Council. The 
street-railway companies were confident of success, but the citizens 
were so thoroughly aroused that even the friendly aldermen did 
not dare to face the unanimous protest, and the City Council finally 
refused to extend their grants. From that time to the present, 
the city of Chicago has been constantly beset to give new fran- 
chises of various kinds to the street-car companies. 

The general franchises again expired in 1903. For two or 
three years before this date the street-railway question had been a 
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subject of constant contention and of political action. No council 
and mayor were ready to take the responsibility of granting exten- 
sion; but temporary permits were given from time to time subse- 
quent to 1903, which kept the franchises alive and gave the com- 
panies some legal standing in the streets. 

The legislature had passed in the meantime a public-policy act. 
This act provided that upon a petition of 25 per cent. of the voters 
of the city any question of public policy could be submitted to 
the voters to ascertain their views. ‘Three times a petition was 
circulated and signed, calling for an expression of opinion on the 
extension of the franchise and the municipal ownership of the 
street-railway lines, and three times these questions were presented 
to the voters at a regular election. In each instance the people of 
Chicago, by an overwhelming majority, declared against extend- 
ing franchises and in favor of municipal ownership. 

In the legislature of 1903 the people took a hand in the settle- 
ment of this question. The public opinion of the state crystallized 
on what is known as the Mueller law, which authorized the 
city of Chicago to own and operate its street-railway lines. The 
machinery of the legislature was organized to prevent the passage 
of this bill, but the people and the press were almost unanimous 
in its support. The organization depended on the speaker of the 
house, who by the use of the gavel was to put aside the Mueller 
law and in its place substitute a bill which was bitterly opposed 
by the people of the state. This precipitated a riot in the house, 
and the speaker was driven from his chair and the Mueller bill 
was passed. Under this law the city of Chicago was given the 
power to own and operate its street-car lines, 

Just before the vote was taken on the Mueller bill, the legis- 
lature was startled by the report that the Union Traction Com- 
pany had passed into the hands of friendly receivers in the federal 
courts. Since that time these receivers have been operating the 
system and various orders and injunctions have been issued to pre- 


vent the interference of the city with its more important lines. 

In the campaign of last April, Judge Edward F. Dunne was 
the Democratic candidate upon a platform which expressly pro- 
vided that no franchise-extension should be granted and that Chi- 
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cago should at once take the necessary steps to get the municipal 
ownership of street-car lines. Upon this issue Judge Dunne re- 
ceived a majority of over 25,000 and his administration is pledged 
to carry out the plan. 

The municipal control of the street railways of Chicago not 
only affects this city, but will be far-reaching in its consequences. 
Every great capitalist in America is interested in its result, and 
the obstacles thrown in the way of its accomplishment can be im- 
agined much better than told. 

It is fair to say that the interests which the street-railroad 
companies hope to save in Chicago would be worth not less than 
$150,000,000, and to be added to this is a yearly growth of fran- 
chise value of at least $5,000,000, compounded year by year. 
It is perfectly obvious that the street-car business, with all its vast 
opportunities for exploitation, will not be given up without a se- 
rious struggle. These companies are in the daily receipt of 
$50,000. Everybody familiar with legal affairs understands that 
a good many high-priced lawyers can be employed from such 
receipts. Everybody is also wise enough to understand that under 
the complex administration of law by our courts high-priced law- 
yers can make plenty of trouble upon almost any proposition. 

Various proceedings, pro and con, are now pending in the 
state and federal courts of Chicago. First, the federal court 
claims a certain jurisdiction over the North and West Side lines 
on account of the receivership which is still in force. Under this 
an injunction has been issued forbidding the use of certain streets. 
A bill has likewise been filed by the city railway in the federal 
court asking for an injunction against the occupancy of any streets 
now covered by their lines. Cases in quo warranto have been com- 
menced by the attorney-general of the state and states-attorney 
of the county of Cook in the state courts, which ask that these 
companies be ousted from the streets of Chicago. In the mean- 
time plans and specifications have been prepared for the construc- 
tion of a municipal line upon the streets where the franchises have 
clearly expired, and these plans have been submitted by the Mayor 
to the Council for their action. 


In a multitude of statutes and ordinances passed at different 
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times and through conflicting influences, many doubtful questions 
of law must arise, and through the machinery of the courts consid- 
erable time must be taken in ascertaining and construing these 
conflicting rights. The street-railway companies claim that not 
only does the act of 1865 extend its protection of ninety-nine years 
over all franchises granted by the City Council prior to the pas- 
sage of that act, but that likewise every franchise granted by the 
City Council up to the present date, whatever its terms and limita- 
tions, is under the protecting shelter of the old act of 1865, and 
does not expire until 1958. 

It is as stoutly maintained by the city interests that this act of 
1865, even if constitutional, did not extend the franchises existing 
at the time; secondly, if constitutional, the companies were only 
authorized to use horse-power upon their lines; and thirdly, in any 
event it extended only such right as had been granted previous to 
1865. Under any one of these interpretations the franchise value 
of these companies will be very small and such an interpretation 
by the courts will overthrow an incubus that has held Chicago in 
its paralyzing grasp for almost half a century. 

Out of the $150,000,000 that is to be made dividend-paying 
property by these street-railway companies, over $100,000,000, 
or two-thirds of the whole amount, consists in franchises in the 
public streets, that are the property of the citizens of Chicago. 
It is this vast sum that Chicago is asked to surrender to New 
York speculators for the sake of peace; it is for this that the peo- 
ple are contending, and are seeking to save for themselves and still 
more for their descendants. 

Practical municipal ownership and operation is not a new ven- 
ture in Chicago. The city already owns and operates its own 
water system, which has steadily grown to be one of the largest 
and best in the United States. Through this municipal water 
plant the citizens of Chicago have been furnished with water at 
about one-half the price ordinarily charged to consumers by pri- 
vate companies. The city has regularly met all its payments of 
interest on the water bonds, has provided for large extensions of 
its system and turned many millions of dollars into the public 
fund. In the last twenty-five years there have been occasional 
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scandals in the water department, but these have in no way com- 
pared with the scandals growing out of the relations of the street- 
car companies to the municipality. And probably if the question 
were submitted to the people to-day not one person out of one 
hundred would vote to turn the water plant over to a private cor- 
poration. 

Chicago has also been gradually building up a municipal elec- 
tric-lighting plant which has shown the best results and which 
would long since have furnished light and heat and power to the 
general public, except for the fact that the lighting companies have 
thus far been able to influence the legislature against the passage 
of a bill authorizing the city company to sell their product to the 
people. 

Our people understand that the street-car companies will not 
yield without stubborn resistance. How long it will be protracted 
no one can say. A change in the policy of the United States in 
reference to public-service corporations cannot come without earn- 
est protracted effort, and in a last analysis it is a question of public 
opinion and public endurance. It is for Chicago to show the 
United States whether they have the courage and staying powers 


to defend their rights or whether for the sake of peace they will 
supinely surrender and transfer their fight to another generation, 
as their ancestors did in 1883. 





LIGHTING SERVICE AND WATER SUPPLY, CITY OF 
NEW YORK 


ROBERT G. MONROE 


AS and electric service in the City of New York is fur- 
nished by private corporations. Private management of 
gas and electric companies extending over a long period 

has afforded New York full opportunity to obtain all the advan- 
tages which could reasonably be expected to follow the application 
of business methods to the conduct of public service. For many 
years the state and municipality have stood together in a consist- 
ent effort to create under private ownership a competitive service 
in the sale of light to which the ordinary laws of trade would ap- 
ply and where such laws would effectively govern and control. 
One company after another was chartered that the public might 
benefit by active competition. Competition was the thing. The 
Act of Incorporation of the New York Mutual Gas Light Com- 
pany (1866) illustrates this intention of the legislature. Section 
6 reads: 


“In case the directors of the said corporation hereby created shall consolidate 
with or transfer the franchise hereby granted to any of the organized gas companies 
of the City of New York, the director or directors voting for such consolidation or 
transfer shall be deemed guilty of misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be pun- 
ished by imprisonment in ‘the penitentiary of said county for a period of not less than 
six nor more than twelve months.” 


The Act of Incorporation of the Standard Gas Light Com- 
pany (1886) also provided: 


“ And that said company (the Standard) shall not consolidate or in any way 
unite with any other gas-light company in said city or in any way pool its earnings 
or receipts with any company or organization organized for the distribution and sale 
of illuminating gas.” 


Likewise the Equitable Gas Light Company was not to 


“make or enter into any consolidation, arrangement or agreement with any other 
company.” 

The same object is apparent in the legislation (1885 and 
1886), authorizing the formation of the Consolidated Telegraph 
and Electrical Subway Company. This corporation was to pro- 
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vide subway space through the streets for the electrical conductors 
of all competing companies on equal terms. 

Through the device of the holding company, a recent develop- 
ment of corporation law, such acts prohibiting combinations have 
been rendered ineffective and the purpose of the legislature to se- 
cure competition in the sale of light has been defeated. As a hold- 
ing company the Consolidated Gas Company of New York has ab- 
sorbed the New York Mutual Gas Light Company by owning 
a majority of its stock notwithstanding the section in the Mutual’s 
charter which makes it a misdemeanor for that company to con- 
solidate. The Consolidated Gas Company now holds nine-tenths 
of the stock of the Standard Gas Light Company in spite of the 
statutory provision that the Standard “ shall not consolidate or in 
any way unite with any other gas company.” The Consolidated 
Gas Company, through the New Amsterdam Gas Company, an 
intermediary combination, is also the proprietor of the Equitable 
Gas Light Company, which was not to “ make or enter into any 
combination, arrangement or agreement,” and in like manner the 
Consolidated Gas Company, through the ownership of the stock 
of the Edison Company, the electrical combination, extends its 
authority to the Consolidated Telegraph and Electrical Subway 
Company and the subways, the keystone of the monopoly. With 
an ambidexterous rapacity a single corporation thus grasps both 
illuminants, dominating the entire lighting industry over the great- 
er part of the city. The Brooklyn Union Gas Company—a con- 
solidation of seven separate companies—holds stock control of five 
more. In Brooklyn a separate consolidation controls electric 
lighting. But in no section of the city is there really a competitive 
service—trivals striving to supply the same kind of light in the 
same district. Monopoly, the power to sell alone, is the practical 
condition which has developed under private control of this public 
utility. 

The City of New York, like the householder within her boun- 
daries, turns to the one producer to purchase light for streets 
and public buildings. Two years ago the municipal government 
questioned the reasonableness of the terms offered, denied the 
power of the lighting monopoly arbitrarily to fix prices, and 
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claimed on behalf of the city right of appeal to the courts, taking 
the position that a public-service corporation controlling a public 
utility and necessity of life cannot in justice demand and cannot 
in law recover more than a reasonable profit over and above the 
rost of production and delivery of the commodity supplied. 

Though there can be no competition within the range of legal 
possibility, the City Charter requires that all contracts for public 
lighting must be awarded after public letting. In December, 
1902, the customary advertisements were inserted for lighting the 
streets for the following year. The Consolidated Gas Company, 
its subsidiaries and its allies submitted bids. 

When the bids were opened attention was called to the fact 
that the prices for ordinary street gas lamps had remained un- 
changed for twenty years, during which period the price of gas 
to general consumers had fallen fifty per cent. It was also noted 
that the price of arc lamps was $146 per lamp per year, while the 
average price for like lamps for other cities in this country was 
less than ninety dollars. The service so far as gas lamps were 
concerned was inefficient and inadequate, and did not meet modern 
requirements. In the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx 
nearly twenty thousand open-flame lamps were distributed through 
dimly lighted streets. A mantle burner gives four times the illu- 
mination for the same consumption of gas. A wide extension of 
street lamps provided with incandescent mantles was greatly 
needed. The charges for electric arc lamps were so high that 
unless a great reduction in prices could be secured it was obviously 
to the interest of the public to instal a municipal electric-lighting 
plant to light the streets and public buildings. 

Consideration of the erection of a municipal electric plant di- 
rected attention to the city’s rights in the electrical subways. In 
1885, soon after the passage of ordinances requiring electrical 
wires to be placed underground, the Consolidated Telegraph and 
Electrical Subway Company was formed to receive the wires of all 
electrical companies doing business in the city. Later the Empire 
City Subway Company was organized to provide space for the 
low-tension lighting and signal wires. As previously stated, the 
Consolidated Telegraph and Electrical Subway Company is owned 
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by the Edison Company, which in turn is owned by the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company. The Empire City Subway Company is 
owned or controlled by the New York (Bell) Telephone Com- 
pany. Both subway companies were organized under special acts 
of the legislature to construct and operate subways under similar 
contracts with the city. Under these contracts the subway com- 
panies were bound to supply the city with all subway space for its 
electrical conductors free of charge, and after paying expenses of 
maintenance and operation to turn over to the city all profits above 
10 per cent. “upon the actual cash capital invested.’ ‘The city 
was also given power after January, 1897, to acquire the subways 
on payment of their actual cost plus 10 per cent. The subway 
companies had further agreed to keep full books of account and 
file annual statements of cost, earnings and expenses with the 
Comptroller. The examination of these annual accounts and of 
the books of the subway companies showed that the construction 
account of the Consolidated Telegraph and Electrical Subway 
Company, aggregating seven and one-half millions, was padded to 
the extent of three millions. For example, the account was charged 
with $1,875,000, the oustanding issue of capital stock of the 
company, while the actual cash received by the company for the 
sale of the stock was only forty thousand dollars. The Empire 
City Subway Company reported for 1902 operating expenses and 
maintenance $350,445. To defraud the city, running expenses 
were as grossly exaggerated as cost of construction. These facts 
and conditions were carefully considered by a committee consist- 
ing of Mayor Low, Comptroller Grout and President Fornes, and 
upon their recommendation the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment directed that all bids for public lighting for the year 1903 
be rejected. Suits had been instituted previously against the sub- 
way companies for an accounting and a forfeiture of their charters, 
and a bill had been introduced into the legislature to empower 
the city to instal a municipal electric-lighting plant for lighting 
the streets and public buildings. 

While declining to accept the prices submitted and to enter 
into contracts at the rates demanded, the city administration was 
at all times ready and willing to pay 80 per cent. of all gas bills 
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and 60 per cent. of all electric-lighting bills without prejudice 
to the city or the companies. ‘The offer was taken advantage of 
but to a slight extent. Public-lighting bills were not paid. 
Neither were suits brought for services rendered or commodities 
supplied. The companies were strongly adverse to suing upon a 
quantum meruit. A corporation supplying electric light in the 
Borough of Richmond gave notice that if their bills were not paid 
the streets in Richmond would be without light. An application 
on behalf of the city was immediately made for an injunction and 
a restraining order was granted ex parte. The restraining order 
still stands. The company has never pressed for a hearing. 
Mandamus proceedings to compel acceptance of bids and execu- 
tion of contracts were instituted, but never pushed. The great 
lighting monopoly had a more effective method to pursue than the 
mere prosecution of rights in court. Legal action was made to 
wait upon political action. The more effective course was to put 
out of power the administration that would not pay and put in 
power an administration that would. The fusion ticket was de- 
feated. On January 1, 1904, Mayor Low was succeeded by Col. 
McClellan. 

To settle political obligations and at the same time avoid scan- 
dal is sometimes difficult. There was hesitation and delay. It 
took eight months to bring Mr. Oakley, Commissioner of Water 
Supply, Gas and Electricity, to the point and make him formally 
agree to abandon the position taken by the previous administra- 
tion and accept the terms of the monopoly. After matters had 
been adjusted so far as they could be between the commissioner 
and the lighting companies, further complications followed. In 
the shifting of politics Comptroller Grout, of the fusion admin- 
istration, was again in office, but on the other side. The co-oper- 
ation of the Comptroller was essential to any settlement, and the 
Comptroller had expressed his approval definitely and clearly and 
in black and white in support of the policy adopted by Mayor 
Low. Though for a time he endeavored to co-operate with Com- 
missioner Oakley in a surrender of the city to the monopoly, even 
Mr. Grout’s exceptional ingenuity could not harmonize such action 
with his published position of the year before. Mr. Grout again 
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shifted and abandoned Mr. Oakley. Mayor McClellan repudi- 
ated the action of iiis Commissioner. After movement and coun- 
ter-movement the monopoly and the city again stood face to face. 
The issue had been so framed that it could not be avoided. Public 
opinion would not permit open surrender. Moreover, the situ- 
ation began to command general attention, and at last Albany took 
notice. 

Pursuant to resolution adopted March 16, 1905, a joint 
committee of the Senate and Assembly was appointed to investi- 
gate and report, among other matters, upon the “ reasonableness 
of the charges maintained by gas and electric-light companies 
operating in the City of New York for service rendered the city 
and its inhabitants with reference to the cost of the service and 
the actual capital employed therein.” This committee, headed 
by Senator Stevens, with Charles E. Hughes as counsel, conducted 
an investigation and made a report which is generally recognized 
as the best piece of work done by any legislative committee in re- 
cent years. In determining upon “ reasonableness of charges ” 
the committee proceeded upon the theory that a public-service 
corporation was entitled to receive a “ fair return upon capital 
actually invested,” but that such a corporation was not entitled to 
capitalize its ‘‘ grip upon the public” or its “‘ earning capacity due 
to monopolization of a public service.” 

The committee reported that the Consolidated Gas Company 
had issued eighty millions capital stock, carrying dividends at the 
rate of 8 per cent. per annum and nearly twenty millions of 6 per 
cent. debentures upon an actual investment of not more than thirty 
millions in gas-making plants, from the profits of which for the 
most part the dividends and interest were paid, there being a fur- 
ther investment in securities of other companies producing an in- 
come slight if proportion, but serving ‘‘ the double purpose of pre- 
venting competition on the one hand and of so enlarging the capi- 
tal stock on the other hand as to disguise in a lower rate of divi- 
dends the large amount of profits received from the business of 
making and selling gas.” 

The committee found that to the book values of the properties 
acquired by the Brooklyn Union Gas Company there had been 
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added between four and five millions for rights in the street, about 
five millions for good-will, and three million and fifty thousand 
for the rights of the constituent companies to “ make and sell 
gas,’ or an aggregate increase in valuation of about thirteen mil- 
lion dollars. Capitalization was undisguisedly based upon “ earn- 
ing capacity due to monopolization of the public service.” Each 
separate branch of the monopoly assumed the right to capitalize 
its ‘‘ grip upon the public.” 

After completing their investigation the Joint Committee 
reached the conclusion that while it might be necessary to main- 
tain the price of gas at a dollar per thousand cubic feet in order 
to pay dividends and interest on outstanding stock and bonds of 
the various gas companies, gas at seventy-five cents per thousand 
cubic feet would insure a fair return on capital actually invested 
in gas-making business. As a further result of their investiga- 
tion the committee recommended that the maximum price for 
electric current be reduced to ten cents per kilowatt hour. Another 
recommendation was for the creation of a permanent commission 
to have constant and extensive supervision of companies supplying 
gas and electricity. 

Bills were introduced in accordance with the recommendations 
of the committee. The legislature provided for a permanent 
commission, regulated the price of electric current and lowered 
the price for gas supplied the city. But the lobby was strong 
enough to prevent any lowering of the cost of gas to general 
consumers. 

The position taken by the Low administration, that a public- 
service corporation is only entitled to receive a reasonable profit 
over and above the cost of production and delivery of the com- 
modity supplied, was termed a crusade against private corporate 
rights. The effort of the Stevens committee to fix by law a price 
for gas that would “afford to the companies, after allowing the 
proper costs for manufacture and distribution, taking into consid- 
eration all the elements of such cost, a reasonable return upon their 
capital investment in their gas-making business,” was character- 
ized as confiscation. If legislation to that end is confiscation and 
capitalization based upon earning capacity due to monopolization 
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of a public-service are vested interests to be protected and main- 
tained, then private ownership of the lighting service has imposed 
a gigantic burden upon the City of New York. 

More than a century ago a bill was introduced in the legisla- 
ture of the state authorizing the City of New York to construct 
and operate water-works on an extensive scale. [he measure 
failed to pass. It was opposed by prominent citizens who did not 
believe in municipal ownership on account of the “ uncertain prof- 
its.” A private corporation was chartered under the name of the 
Manhattan Company for the purpose of supplying water. This 
private body was granted other powers and is to-day engaged in 
business as a bank, though it has long ceased to carry on active 
operations as a water company. ‘The water furnished by the 
Manhattan Company was so inadequate that in 1828 the city was 
swept by fire and became so contaminated that in 1832 cholera 
was epidemic. That year Col. DeWitt Clinton urged going to 
the Croton River, thirty-three miles to the north, building, at pub- 
lic expense, a reservoir near Pines Bridge and an aqueduct along 
the Hudson and across the Harlem to Washington Heights. The 
necessary authority was granted this time by the legislature, and 
the work undertaken by the city. And since then, the construction, 
purchase and operation of water-works and the sale and distribu- 
tion of water have been accepted as a necessary function of mu- 
nicipal government in the City of New York. 

The service has not escaped the ills of political management. 
In 1871 Tweed, as Commissioner of Public Works, included the 
Croton Water System in his general schemes of plunder. A mu- 
nicipal body moves slowly. It is always late, and the public suf- 
fers for its own tardiness. It was apparent in 1875 that another 
aqueduct was needed, but it was eight years later before the work 
of construction commenced and seven years after that before the 
new aqueduct was finished. There were scandals connected with 
the building of the new aqueduct. It was fully recognized in 1898 
that the increased consumption had reached the certain yield of the 
Croton watershed. The Commission to obtain an additional sup- 
ply has just been appointed. 

It is impossible for a municipality to reach the same efficiency 
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and practice the same economy a private body can attain. An 
elective government will be hedged in by restrictions and regula- 
tions no matter what field it is expected to enter. The various 
safeguards imposed to prevent degradation of public service ham- 
pers its efficiency. The civil appointments to be made upon com- 
petitive examinations frequently render impossible the selection of 
the most effective men for the work in hand. Competitive bidding 
for supplies is necessary, but it is often advantageous to buy on the 
spot. In the selection, discipline and promotion of employees, as 
well as in the purchase of supplies and equipment, there is the 
ever-hampering red tape. But in spite of all the drawbacks at- 
tending public administration New York is materially better off 
to-day than had the water supply remained under the control of 
private corporations. 

The investor who puts his money into public works, buying 
municipal stock and bonds is satisfied with moderate returns—a 
low rate of interest. The interest on municipal stock and bonds 
issued to instal a municipal plant represents the investor’s profit. 
The particular service rendered, the public utility dealt in, is prop- 
erly charged with maintenance and operation, running expenses 
of the plant, and also with the annual interest charges, the inves- 
tor’s profits which the city guarantees. If any of the revenues col- 
lected from the service conducted are used to retire outstanding 
stock and bonds, thereby reducing the capital account, the annual 
fixed charges which are to be met grow less as time goes on. 

New York’s Water System has been valued at one hundred 
and twenty-five million dollars. This is a reasonable valuation 
put upon a plant which includes the dams, reservoirs, aqueducts, 
pumping stations, mains and pipes by which water for all purposes 
is distributed through the several boroughs. 

At the close of 1903 there were outstanding seventy-seven 
million dollars of water bonds for all parts of the city. The in- 
terest charges which the city had to meet on water bonds for the 
year 1903 were approximately two million six hundred thousand 
dcllars. The cost of maintaining and operating the Water De- 
partment for the year was, in round numbers, two million six hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The sum—five million two hundred 
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thousand dollars—thus covers both the annual interest on the out- 
standing investment and the running or operating exepenses—in 
other words, the entire cost for all the water consumed for public, 
domestic and commercial use year before last in the City of New 
York. An income of nearly nine million dollars was collected 
from water rates, but the difference between income and expenses 
went back to the city treasury for the reduction of the water debt 
or for the general reduction of taxes. Very much more than 
seventy-seven million dollars had been expended on the public 
water-works up-to the close of 1903, but the debt had been re- 
duced from year to year, leaving the interest charges less heavy. 
The bonds now represent less than two-thirds of the original cost, 
while with the natural increase in values the physical properties 
to-day are worth much more than the original cost. The outstand- 
ing bonds, upon which annual interest charges must be met, prop- 
erly may be considered the amount at which the plant is capital- 
ized. Through public ownership of the water supply the com- 
munity directly benefits by this under-capitalization, while the 
over-capitalization which comes with private ownership would 
have thrown a burden on the public which could not have been re- 
lieved by any possible economies of the business management. 

The water bonds at present outstanding for all parts of the 
city are not two-thirds of the original issue. The capital invest- 
ment standing against the public water-works is not two-thirds of 
the value of the physical properties. The lighting service under 
private management is at present charged with a capital account 
which a legislative investigation has shown to be very much 
greater than the cash investment and many times the value of the 
tangible properties. Had the water supply been in private hands, 
financed upon parallel lines, and similar business methods followed 
to those pursued by the private lighting monopoly, the citizens of 
New York would be paying between eighteen and twenty millions 
yearly for water instead of between five and five and a half mil- 
lions, the annual cost under public ownership. 

Neither has New York’s municipal water supply proved a 
political menace. Surely to-day it is neither a pregnant source 
of official corruption nor a potent adjunct to any political machine. 
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Under the civil-service laws municipal employees are practically 
less subject to political control than the employees of the average 
public-service corporation which is constantly compelled to make 
and give places to political workers. The easements the public- 
service corporation enjoys are elastic properties with expansive 
tendencies, but subject to compression by overbearing authorities. 
The public-service corporation is always squeezed before it is al- 
lowed to expand. ‘The lighting companies have been plundered 
by politicians; and in turn have corrupted lawmakers and bribed 
officials. It is a multiple tariff and the consumer pays each way. 

The bill to carry out the project now undertaken for securing 
an additional water supply was introduced at the request of 
Mayor McClellan, and this bill received the genuine and hearty 
support of Mayor McClellan’s predecessor in office, Mr. Low. 
The present and the former mayors of the city—opposing candi- 
dates at the polls—appeared together before the legislature in 
honorable advocacy of the same measure for the public good. In 
humiliating contrast with the dignified support of the additional 
water-supply bill were the proceedings during the last days of the 
legislative session when the lighting bills were up for considera- 
tion. Then factional foes stood together in dishonorable union 
for private gain. 

The commission on additional water supply is non-partisan and 
non-political in fact as well as in name. The commission just ap- 
pointed to supervise the lighting companies is avowedly partisan. 
The building of the great water-works is to be completely with- 
drawn from party conflict and party depredation, while the gas 
and electric companies are still to throw their influence to one side 
or another in every state and municipal campaign. 

Whether the lighting companies, with their inalienable polit- 
ical attributes, are to be permanently continued as governmental 
plenipotentiaries, or whether they shall be replaced by a municipal 
service, is a question which New Yorkers are now endeavoring to 


decide. 





THE CONCENTRATION OF FINANCIAL POWER 


CHARLES A. CONANT 


HE fact that the acquisition of a majority of the $100,- 

000 capital stock of the Equitable Life Assurance Soci- 

ety carries with it the control of $400,000,000 in assets, 

and that the man who recently made the acquisition has a large 

interest, if not control, in many other institutions with great assets, 

has naturally attracted attention to the growing concentration of 

financial power. What is the significance of this and other con- 

centrations of great masses of capital in the control of a few? It 

is a question of importance, not only from its superficial and sen- 
sational side, but on its serious economic and financial side. 

From under the shadow of a considerable fortune, acquired 
by skill in the modern world of finance, but without being widely 
known to the nation, the figure of one man has suddenly loomed 
large upon the national horizon. Men in New York who are fa- 
miliar with Wall Street knew before this event that this man— 
Thomas F. Ryan—wielded a power and had a constructive genius 
similar to those which Commodore Vanderbilt or William C. 
Whitney exercised while living, and which J. Pierpont Morgan is 
credited with possessing at home and abroad. ‘To the general 
public the fact that the bearers of these great names had a com- 
petitor in the person of a retiring, silent man from Virginia, was 
comparatively unknown. His appearance, however, in the settle- 
ment of the quarrels in the Equitable Life was not a surprise to 
those who knew his resources. Already the financial journals had 
commented upon the power of the banking group which he repre- 
sented, and set it off against the power of the Morgan group and 
the National City Bank. 

When the National Bank of Commerce increased its capital to 
$25,000,000 by taking over the Western National Bank in the 
autumn of 1903, it was even then pointed out that a combination 
had been formed which represented more than a thousand millions 
of assets. Within the power of one man or a small group of men 
—in the reserves and surplus of the Mutual Life and the Equitable 
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Life, and in the deposits of the Bank of Commerce, the Morton 
Trust Company, the Guaranty Trust Company, and a few related 
institutions—were concentrated funds equal to the ransom which 
France paid to Germany in 1870 for the liberation of her terri- 
tory, or which Japan has been seeking to extort from the helpless- 
ness of Russia in the East. Other groups there were which had 
been gradually forming—some, even, like ‘the Standard Oil 
group,” which believed that their resources were superior to any 
which could be brought within a like community of interest in the 
United States. 

The railroad groups also were powerful. Six of them, ac- 
cording to the calculations of Mr. Sereno S. Pratt in his admirable 
study of “The Work of Wall Street,” represented in 1903 
$6,766,000,000—considerably more than one-third of the securi- 
ties traded in on the New York Stock Exchange, without count- 
ing related industrial enterprises. ‘The Vanderbilt group, repre- 
senting the New York Central and its connecting lines, stood for 
$1,157,000,000; the Pennsylvania group, under the conservative 
but far-sighted leadership of Mr. A. J. Cassatt, $1,341,000,000; 
the Gould group, $810,000,000; the Morgan-Hill group, con- 
trolling the Northern Pacific and other roads which were pooled in 
the Northern Securities Company, $1,398,000,000; the Morgan 
group proper, including the Reading and Southern, $1,014,000,- 
000; and the Harriman group, which has raised to a dominant 
position the Union Pacific, $1,046,000,000. 

Whence come these great resources? ‘They come primarily 
from the savings of the people. ‘The little rivulets of private sav- 
ings run into the national banks, private banks, and savings banks, 
and these in turn swell a broader stream, flowing into the banks 
and trust companies of New York through the deposit of reserves 
by the country banks with their New York reserve agents. This 
results, naturally, from the fact that New York is the centre of 
American financial operations, and particularly from the provisions 
of the national banking laws, authorizing national banks to count 
as a part of their reserves money kept in national banks in New 
York. Through these agencies it comes about that the surplus 
capital of the country not required for local exchanges finds its 
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way into the New York banks. The larger and more enterprising 
among the latter have been quick to avail themselves of these con- 
ditions to offer inducements to the country banks to give them their 
reserve deposits. Hence, banks like the National Bank of Com- 
merce, the Chase National Bank, the National City Bank, the 
Park National Bank, the First National Bank, and the Hanover 
National Bank, have hundreds of country banking accounts which 
go to swell their deposits. The aggregate deposits of these six 
banks alone, in September, 1904, due to other national banks, was 
$201,167,352, and the amount due to trust companies and sav- 
ings banks was $194,545,726. These are the most concentrated 
of these country deposits, but they are only representative of many 
more scattered among the fifty-odd clearing-house banks of New 
York and the powerful trust companies which are outside the 
clearing-house. 

The ebb and flow of this fund of surplus capital places great 
power in the hands of the men at the head of these banks, and 
still greater power in the hands of the quiet, resourceful few, more 
or less behind the scenes, who influence the policy of whole groups 
of powerful banks in New York, and the more widely extended 
groups of their correspondents throughout the country. Few un- 
derstand clearly how essential is such a financial hierarchy to the 
smooth working of the mechanism of production. The man who 
deposits money in a savings bank or takes out an insurance policy 
thereby puts his capital at the command of the market. When 
the savings bank goes into the stock market to buy first-class rail- 
way bonds, it aids in the construction and development of the rail- 
ways. It is the fact that the railway is able to sell such bonds that 
enables the head of one of the great railway groups to decide that 
new lines shall be built, terminals improved, road-bed made more 
secure, a heavier train-load provided for by new cars, and larger 
locomotives built to draw increased train-loads. 


With the money of the savings banks, however, it is not pos- 
sible to aid new and speculative enterprises. For them only the 
securities of enterprises of well-established character and success 
are permissible investments. But more venturesome projects, like 
a new line of railway in a thinly-settled country, or the initial trials 
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of the telegraph and telephone, have to be supported by somebody 
if these improvements are to be brought within the reach of the 
public for commercial purposes. These ventures are made by 
rich men—sometimes individually, but more often in groups or 
syndicates. These men hazard their own fortunes in buying new 
securities, sometimes long before they have paid a dividend, and 
before outsiders believe that they ever will pay a dividend. Un- 
der the modern mechanism of finance, however, it is not necessary 
for these rich men and syndicates to advance the entire capital for 
a new project. ‘They are able to obtain the aid of the banks by 
advances upon securities of a certain degree of safety at a margin 
below their market value. ‘The individuals take the risks of los- 
ing their margins, and it is in the decision what enterprises they 
shall favor that the question of their wisdom and foresight lies. 
If they discount the future too far, and the enterprises fail of suc- 
cess at the time expected, then they must either carry them along 
by extending their loans or must lose their own investments which 
they have made upon the margin of risk. The bank, in the mean- 
time, which has advanced money upon their stocks, protects itself 
by calling for more margin, and by promptly closing out the securi- 
ties if the additional margin is not forthcoming. 

To many people who have not followed the rapid development 
of the United States, the figures of the immense interests under 
community of control are almost staggering. They are only typ- 
ical, however, of the growth of the country. If deposits of na- 
tional banks in New York have swelled from $310,000,000 in 
1890 to $970,000,000 in 1905, and deposits of the national banks 
of the country as a whole from $1,950,000,000 in 1890 to 
$5,000,000,000 in 1905, the facts are only a part of the story of 
the progress of the country. The number of national banks has 
grown in this period from 3484 to 5331. Deposits in savings 
banks have swelled from $1,5 50,023,956 to $2,918,775,329, and 
the number of depositors from 4,258,893 to 7,305,443—an in- 
crease of 70 per cent. The product of manufacturing establish- 
ments increased from $9,372,437,283 in 1890 to $13,039,279,566 
in 1900. The miles of railway operated increased from 166,703 
to 207,604; the passengers carried increased from 520,439,082 to 
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696,908,994, or about 30 per cent. The number of tons of 
freight carried one mile increased from 79,192,985,125 to 171, 
290,310,685, or more than 100 per cent. ‘These substantial indi- 
cations of increasing wealth and commerce are reflected in corre- 
sponding increases in the use of the tools for transacting business. 
Post-office receipts went up at a bound from $60,882,098 in 1890 
to $143,582,624 in 1904; the number of telegrams sent from 
63,258,762 to nearly 100,000,000, and the volume of clearings 
through the New York Clearing-house from $37,660,686,572 to 
$59,672,796,804. 

Such a remarkable increase in the percentage of growth in cer- 
tain directions does not at first blush seem to be within the limits 
of the increased economic efficiency of the American people, great 
as this has been. The explanation is found in the fact that these 
figures do not indicate an increase in the gross product of Ameri- 
can labor. They indicate only a large increase in the increment of 
saving over and above the absolutely necessary requirements for 
sustaining life. If, for instance, it be assumed that the power of 
the American people in 1860 was 10 X, and that this product 
barely sufficed to meet their requirements for food, clothing, and 
shelter, then obviously they would have nothing left for invest- 
ment in railway and industrial securities, representing enterprises 
intended to minister to new wants and varied tastes. If between 
1860 and 1870 their productive power were increased by 10 per 
cent., the total would be 11 X, but the whole of the increase would 
be available for fixed investments. Another increase of 10 per 
cent. in the original productive power between 1870 and 1880 
would make the total only 12 X, but it would increase the fund 
available for new investments by 100 per cent. Corresponding 
increases up to 1890 and 1900 would increase by 400 per cent. the 
fund available in 1860 for investment in new enterprises, but this 
great increase would represent only 40 per cent. of the original 
productive power of the country in 1860. 

In other words, the increment of the new saving, resulting 
from the increased productive efficiency of machinery, thorough 
organization of business methods and similar causes, is an almost 
absolute net gain to the investment fund of the country. In. prac- 
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tice, this would not be exactly the case, because an enhanced de- 
gree of comfort would result in a standard of living progressively 
improving over that of 1860. The savings would not all be de- 
voted to fixed investments nor even to luxuries differing in kind 
from the food, clothing and shelter required in 1860. They 
would be employed partly in obtaining better food, finer clothing, 
and more commodious dwellings. On the other hand, the in- 
crease in the fund of saving would result in the enhancement of 
the efficiency of the individual—at a rate progressively increasing 
instead of by a simple mathematical increment to his previous 
savings. The effect of improvements in machinery, constantly 
reaching down into new grades of manual labor, would be to give 
to the increase of efficiency an accelerating velocity, whose effects 
at the present day represent the cumulative influence of the inven- 
tive energy, the abstinence and the economic efficiency of two gen- 
erations of Americans. 

To find use for this great fund of saving has been the prob- 
lem of the financiers of the present generation. It is a widely 
different problem from that which confronted their ancestors, 
when there was doubt whether the capital could be found for the 
railway network of the country. New stock companies have 
sprung into being to absorb this great fund. At first the fund 
was greedily absorbed in what would be considered to-day the ab- 
solutely necessary equipment of economic life—railways, steam- 
ships, telegraph lines, mills and factories. But with the comple- 
tion of these necessary instruments there seemed for a time to be 
a congestion of capital. It remained for the men who deal in 
the problems of money and capital to find new methods of employ- 
ing savings which would render an adequate return. Obviously, 
the surplus of capital seeking investment invited the creation of 
stock companies, some of which were avowedly fraudulent, but 
others simply afforded the means of testing new ideas, putting in 
effect those which proved beneficial, and weeding out those which 
proved to be without economic value. 

It is this task of finding investments for accumulating savings 
which has been performed by the financiers of the present gener- 
ation. That they should make mistakes was inevitable. That 
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some of them with hazy notions of morality should steer as 
close to the border-line of fraud as they could without going to 
jail was also inevitable. In many cases. however, enterprises 
which have not proved successful have been none the less well 
intentioned, honest and based upon as good judgment as is prac- 
ticable for an untried enterprise. Society progresses by making 
mistakes. Only by testing new projects in the crucible of experi- 
ence can their value be determined to mankind. Risk is an ele- 
ment of life; absolute security comes with the stagnation of the 
sealed sarcophagus. Nations whose economic development is 
substantially complete—whose railway net-work reaches to every 
profitable market; whose piers and ports have been completed and 
safeguarded; whose mills and factories are adequate for national 
consumption and for exporting those goods in whose production 
they are most efficient—have little need for taking risks at home. 
But the means for employing the savings which result from this 
great equipment can no longer be found at home. Only the small 
amount of capital required to restore existing plants and to intro- 
duce occasionally improvements of detail is absorbed by the local 
market. The people of such a country, like France, Belgium, 
or the Netherlands, are perhaps prone to take greater risks in 
seeking outlets for their capital than those of a less developed 
country, where risks may be taken at home. 

The capital of a comparatively new country, like the United 
States, is likely to be employed at home. It is at home that suc- 
cesses are achieved, that failures are made, that all the costly mis- 
takes of misdirected enthusiasm or discounting of the future come 
under the scrutiny of investors and the public. It is there that 
the discounting of the future takes place among the more venture- 
some, by bidding up stocks on the exchanges and by forming com- 
panies and enterprises which deal with new problems whose suc- 
cess is not assured. Only gradually do these speculations pave 
the way for certainties. The enterprises which are speculative 
when they are first formed become, in a country growing in popu- 
lation and resources, the gilt-edged investment securities of later 
years. Railways were a speculation in 1840. The Bank of 
France was compelled to come to the aid of the French companies, 
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because they could not float their shares among individual in- 
vestors. 

Upon the captains of finance in every age of economic progress 
has been imposed the responsibility of finding outlets for new 
capital. Theirs have been the risks of failure; theirs almost nec- 
essarily the great rewards of success. It has been for them, as the 
custodians of great funds of savings, coming into their custody in 
various ways as the directors of commercial banks, trustees of 
savings banks, managers of stock companies, to determine in what 
way these funds could be invested wisely. Different rules have 
governed them in respect to different classes of savings; but these 
rules have been crystallized by the results of experience. As re- 
cently as the middle of the last century the unwisdom of locking 
up funds of a commercial bank, repayable on demand, in indus- 
trial enterprises was not fully understood at the Bank of Belgium. 
As lately as 1893, it was not understood by the banks of Italy; 
and in our own country it is evidently still a lesson unlearned 
among the many who demand every now and then power for na- 
tional banks to invest in mortgages. 

Great events, however, teach rapidly. They bring forth men 
of their own magnitude. The necessity for financing enterprises 
like the Steel Corporation, with its $1,000,000,000 of capital, or 
the American Tobacco Company, with its $600,000,000 of stock 
and bonds, requires big men and big instrumentalities. They re- 
quire institutions like the National Bank of Commerce, with its 
$250,000,000 of assets, and the National City Bank, with its 
equal resources. In the insurance field also big men are required, 
though not usually in the same degree as in railroading, banking, 
and the creation of new industrial enterprises, because a sound 
insurance company is not rightly a pioneer in new financial fields. 
But it has taken time and experience to develop this fundamental 
rule. Through much travail and tribulation of spirit, through 
the sacrifice of the reputation of old men and the ambitions of 
young men, the lesson is being learned that life insurance should 
be conducted upon the conservative lines which are now marked 
out by law for banks receiving the people’s savings. 

The men who learn and apply these lessons can never expect 
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to escape criticism. Success is the criterion by which they are 
judged, and success unloosens envious and malicious tongues. The 
leaders of finance in every age of the world have been shining 
marks. ‘They have been envied by those who did not have all 
that they had; hated by those they have defeated in the competi- 
tion of life; despoiled by the state with or without forms of law; 
deprived alike by their exacting labors and the keen scent of the 
social blackmailer of the quiet enjoyment of private life; and 
chastised by public opinion as the arch-enemies of mankind. 

The concentration of financial power is not a new thing in the 
world, but its manifestations are new in each succeeding genera- 
tion. In ancient times the publicans who farmed the taxes were 
the subordinates and allies of the master minds who furnished 
money to the state. Their hold on public opinion may be in- 
ferred from the reproach addressed to the Master, that he was 
willing to break bread “ with publicans and sinners.’ In the 
Middle Ages, as in modern times, it was self-made men who be- 
came the captains of finance. Hans Fugger, coming to Augs- 
bourg from a country village in 1367, founded the house whose 
advances to Charles V. of Spain turned the scale in his favor 
against Francis I. of France in the competition for the Imperial 
crown. When the treasures of the East and West were being un- 
locked by the opening of routes to India and by the discovery of 
America, it was the descendants of Ambrose Hochstetter who fur- 
nished the means to Dutch merchants to control the trade of the 
world; and when allied Europe was seeking to check the mad 
ambition of Napoleon, it was the descendants of Meyer Anselon 
Rothschild who kept their armies clothed and fed. 

Even in America the concentration of financial power in one 
man or a few men is not the novelty which it is sometimes re- 
garded by those who have forgotten the country’s history. Rob- 
ert Morris, in his day, dictated the terms to the Continental Con- 
gress upon which he would accept the position of Superintendent 
of Finance with the purpose of rescuing the finances of the coun- 
try from disorder. His stipulation that he should have the privi- 
lege of continuing his private business and have a free hand in 
appointments drew the sarcastic observation from one of his ene- 
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mies that he had engrossed all those powers of Congress which 
had been deemed incommunicable, “ having relieved them from 
all business of deliberation or executive difficulty with which money 
is in any respect connected, and they are now very much at leisure 
to read dispatches, return thanks, pay and receive compliments, 
etc.” There were in those days evidently men who feared the 
power of the “ octopus,”’ even though he twined his hungry arms 
around an empty treasury and satiated his appetite upon the filling 
but unsatisfying diet of a depreciated paper currency. 

More striking in many ways was the personality of Nicholas 
Biddle, President of the second Bank of the United States. This 
bank, with branches extending to every business centre of the 
Union, handling the public funds and national loans, was inev- 
itably an object of jealousy to the state banks and the private 
bankers. Biddle, employing a candidate for vice-president as the 
counsel of the bank, summoning United States senators like Web- 
ster and Clay to his councils, proposing to take care of the entire 
national debt in return for re-charter of the bank, was a financial 
autocrat as powerful in proportion to the resources of the coun- 
try as any of our modern time. 

Stephen Girard, closing up a slow account with the Barings 


‘by taking their stock in the United States Bank, and then buying 


out the assets of the institution in full and making it the basis of 
a new and stronger bank, was a prototype of the powerful New 
York financier of to-day, who brings about a community of inter- 
est by combining several minor institutions into a strong central 
bank. And it is within the memory of men still living that 
other leaders of finance, who came to the rescue of the Union in 
its hour of peril by taking over the government loans, agreeing 
in 1861 to furnish $150,000,000 in cash within ninety days at the 
government demand, were types of the sort of men who look be- 
yond the present to the possibilities of the future. 

Under the shadow of this steadily accumulating mass of capi- 
tal has grown up the life-insurance system as it exists to-day. Its 
possibilities, dawning upon the minds of far-sighted and venture- 
some men like Henry B. Hyde, have been realized with a-rapidity 
which would have bewildered even their sanguine minds. Money 
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has poured into their coffers so fast as to be embarrassing. The 
investment of $75,000,000 per year, which represents about the 
average receipts of each of the three large companies, is no easy 
task for the ablest financiers whose services can be obtained. 

Recent events have been a natural evolution from these condi- 
tions. ‘That abuses grew up, almost unconsciously at first, and 
escaped the attention of shrewd and competent directors, is not 
surprising in view of the rapidity with which events moved in 
the accumulation of the assets of the great companies. Insurance 
was a comparatively new thing a half-century ago; it was a com- 
paratively feeble thing even a generation ago. Like all other im- 
portant factors in modern economic life—like banking, railway 
management, shipping—it required to pass through the fire of 
experiment and error before reaching a permanent basis. But 
as banking in the United States has survived the blunders and 
follies of the “ wild-cat” era; as railway accounting has been re- 
duced to a science; as ocean lanes have been marked out and the 
sea charted like the land, so life insurance promises to sink into a 
groove of demonstrated efficiency, where there will no longer be 
opportunity for speculation or manipulation. 

It is chiefly in the experimental stages of new enterprises that 
abuses creep in. When they have been reduced to rule and sys- 
tem, so that even a politician without technical training can super- 
vise their operations, then the element of speculation, of manipu- 
lation, of gigantic combination to create assets out of the invisible, 
ceases. No one to-day proposes to merge the savings banks by 
the issue of gold bonds for assets and stock for good-will. No 
one would dare to deal with the stock market as Gould and Drew 
dealt with it in the sixties and seventies. The sale of stock which 
had not been issued is a transaction upon which no responsible 
financier, however venturesome, would embark to-day. Bad as 
the morality of certain men in Wall Street may be, the limits of 
what a man dare do without sacrificing his financial as well as his 
moral standing have steadily narrowed in thirty years. “The per- 
formances of Gould, Drew, Fisk and their fellow-speculators are 
possible now only to the irresponsible possessors of large fortunes 
who use their own money and not to men who handle the funds of 
others. 
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All that has transpired in regard to the mismanagement of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society—the disposition to take a 
squeeze (according to the expressive Chinese slang) out of trans- 
actions with which directors had to do; neglect of the sworn du- 
ties of supervision; manipulation of the company for the benefit 
of subsidiary companies—all these revelations in regard to the 
past are an earnest that they must cease in regard to the future. 
If any other company has been permitting similar practices, the 
exposures in the Equitable are a notice to put its house in order, 
to avert a similar scandal. Nearly all progress is at the cost 
of pain—yjust as reforms in land tenure and the suffrage are at the 
expense of the vested rights of the governing classes, just as new 
inventions are at the expense of sending to the junk-heap old ma- 
chinery and destroying the capital with which it has been built up. 
It is a process like this through which the business of life insur- 
ance is now passing. It is probable that the business will emerge 
from the test purified as by fire. Insurance business is likely to 
be put upon the basis of other settled enterprises, which move in 
grooves so straight and under rules so simple that men of mod- 
erate ability and judgment are able to conduct them. 

But so long as society is progressing instead of retrograding, 
new discoveries will be made possible in finance, new wants will 
create new enterprises, and in the management of these enter- 
prises and the solution of the difficulties in which they become in- 
volved, the genius, the courage, the foresight of the captains of 
finance and the concentration in their hands of immense powers 
will continue to be required. 
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OME thirty years ago, in 1875, to be exact, that unstable 
compound, the English Church, was shocked by the news 
that a Cornish clergyman, dying away from home, had re- 

ceived the sacraments from the hands of a Roman priest. Over 
the head of his young wife, who had summoned the ministrant to 
his bedside, there was poured a bitter stream of controversy, as 
was the wont of the Establishment in those days; and the storm 
was not allayed by the publication a few months later of a some- 
what irresponsible biography of the apostate by the Rev. S. Bar- 
ing-Gould. It was then seen that this deathbed conversion was 
only the last act of a life crammed with eccentricities, and from 
that day to this the Vicar of Morwenstow has enjoyed a kind of 
pre-eminence in curiosity. At last his son-in-law, Mr. C. E. Byles, 
has collected his scattered prose and verse in two attractive vol- 
umes, and has added to these a full and accurate record of his life. 
There is no doubt as to the value of the result. Hawker cannot by 
any stretch of courtesy be called quite a great writer, but I do not 
hesitate to say that the works and biography together bring us 
acquainted with one of the most original and most interesting per- 
sonalities of the past century. He is likely to be remembered 
longer than some who have achieved more as artists. 

And if he cannot be ranked among the great, at least his writ- 
ings, long before Mr. Baring-Gould made him a subject of ro- 
mance, had attained an anomalous celebrity. One of his curious 
methods of reaching the public was to print off a poem in the form 
of leaflets, which he then inclosed, like advertisements, in business 
and friendly letters. In this way and through other obscure chan- 
nels of publication, some of his poems attained a kind of life apart 
from their author. They even received the dubious praise of 
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being imitated and stolen, and his best work had a humorous trick 
of gaining currency as anonymous and ancient folklore. His Sir 
Beville was included in Major Egerton Leigh’s Ballads and Le- 
gends of Cheshire, published in 1867, where it was described as 
‘A Royalist song found amongst the family papers in an old oak 
chest, at Erdeswick Hall, one of the seats of the Minshull fam- 
ily.” Nor was this a solitary instance. Most notable of all was 
the fortune of his Song of the Western Men, which, as the ballad 
that has raised the loudest discussion, may here be quoted entire: 
A good sword and a trusty hand! 
A merry heart and true! 


King James’s men shall understand 
What Cornish lads can do! 


And have they fixed the where and when? 
And shall Trelawny die? 

Here’s twenty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why! 


Out spake their Captain brave and bold: 
A merry wight was he:— 

“Tf London Tower were Michael’s hold, 
We'd set Trelawny free! 


“We'll cross the Tamar, land to land: 
The Severn is no stay: 

With ‘one and all,’ and hand in hand; 
And who shall bid us nay? 


“ And when we come to London Wall, 
A pleasant sight to view, 

Come forth! come forth! ye cowards all: 
Here’s men as good as you.” 


Trelawny he’s in keep and hold: 
Trelawny he may die: 
But here’s twenty thousand Cornish bold 
Will know the reason why! 
The stanzas were first published by Hawker anonymously in a 
provincial newspaper, when he was twenty-three. With the ex- 
ception of the italicized refrain, which is traditional and was 
supposed by Hawker to allude to Sir Jonathan Trelawny, one of 
the Seven Bishops imprisoned by James II., the poem is entirely 
original. Yet so well had it caught the popular vein that it soon 
passed for an ancient ballad. Mr. Davies Gilbert, President of 
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the Royal Society of London, had it printed as such on a broad- 
side; Sir Walter Scott, in a note to his own poems, wrote of it as 
“a curious and spirited specimen”’ of the popular ballad; and 
Macaulay, in his History of England, used it as an indication of 
the feeling in Cornwall during the trial of the bishops. It has 
since been discovered that Hawker himself was partly mistaken, 
and that the refrain alludes to an earlier Trelawny than the perse- 
cuted Churchman; but that is small matter. No wonder that the 
author contemplated his ravished honors with some jealousy. 
‘“ All these years,” he exclaimed bitterly, “‘ the Song has been 
bought and sold, set to music and applauded, while I have lived 
on among these far-away rocks unprofited, unpraised, and un- 
known. This is an epitome of my whole life. Others have 
drawn profit from my brain, while I have been coolly relinquished 
to obscurity and unrequital and neglect.” 

And as with his works, so with the man. For years before 
his death people who had scarcely heard the name of Robert 
Stephen Hawker knew vaguely of the strange Vicar of Morwen- 
stow, and associated his oddities with the wonders of the west 
country. Visitors to Devonshire and the Duchy of Cornwall 
turned aside, as did Tennyson on a memorable occasion, from the 
haunts of King Arthur and the relics of a thousand superstitions 
to break bread with the lonely parson whose life was absorbed in 
the spirit of the land. And what a land! Beauty and terror 
there divide the scene between them, and the recollections of saint 
and human fiend jostle each other for possession. There is 
Kynance Cove, on the Lizard, which Swinburne, in his exagger- 
ated way, thinks the most incomparably lovely spot in the world. 
Here one may follow up some river valley of many-changing 
charms till suddenly he comes out on the wide, rocky moors, whose 
vastness seems more lonely than the sea and whose mysteries have 
wrought an indescribable fear in the minds of men. Barely a 
score of miles west of Morwenstow, on the north coast, rises the 
stern headland of Tintagel (or Dundagel; it is spelt in many 
ways), which fame has made the birthplace of Arthur, and 
hallowed and saddened with the loves of Tristram and Iseult 
and King Mark. It may almost be called the Bethlehem 
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of Romance. One approaches it to-day through a dark ravine 
that drops precipitously to the sea; and standing on the shore, 
one looks up and sees that the great cliff on the left has been rent 
asunder, how long ago cannot be told, leaving a chasm between 
the two ruined castles, in one of which Ygerne shut herself up 
against the guilty passion of Uther Pendragon, but in vain. 
Through that riven gate the wet wind rises and the sound of waves 
that are said never to be still; and one thinks of Hawker’s noble 
image: 
There stood Dundagel, throned: and the great sea 
Lay, a strong vassal at his master’s gate, 
And, like a drunken giant, sobb’d in sleep! 
Or, if the mood of the waters is more boisterous, it may be that 
Swinburne’s swinging lines break on the memory, as he describes 
the carrying of Iseult, with the fire of the magic potion already in 
her veins, up the steep path, while King Mark and his knights 
cluster before the walls and look down on the climbing procession: 
So with loud joy and storm of festival 
They brought the bride in up the towery way 
Tat rose against the rising front of day, 
Stair based on stair, between the rocks unhewn, 
To those strange halls wherethrough the tidal tune 
Rang loud or lower from soft or strengthening sea, 
Tower shouldering tower, to windward and to lee, 
With change of floors and stories, flight on flight, 
That clomb and curled up to the crowning height 
Whence men might see wide east and west in one 
And on one sea waned moon and mounting sun. 
And severed from the sea-rock’s base, where stand 
Some worn walls yet, they saw the broken strand, 
The beachless cliff that in the sheer sea dips, 
The sleepless shore inexorable to ships, 
And the straight causeway’s bare, gaunt spine between 
The sea-spanned walls and naked mainland’s green. 

Inland from Tintagel, over the Camel River, stands Slaughter 
Bridge, where, according to tradition, Arthur was defeated in that 
great battle of the West, and where he got his death wound. 
Further on lies Dozmaré Pool, in the desolate moorland. Here 
it was that the King, wandering with Merlin, beheld an arm 
clothed in white samite rise out of the water, and in the hand the 


mystical sword Excalibur. And down to this same lake came Sir 
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Bedivere from his stricken lord and cast the blade from him; and 
afterward appeared the barge bearing the three Queens, and 
wafted the dying man to his rest. It is not hard for a lover of 
poetry who stands on that shore when the homeless breeze is astir, 
to hear in imagination the cry that issued from the boat, breaking 
into— 
an agony 

Of lamentation, like a wind that shrills 

All night in a waste land, where no one comes, 

Or hath come, since the making of the world. 
But to the unlettered moormen the wailing of the storm is more 
likely to sound like the anguish of a certain John Tregeagle of in- 
famous memory, whose ghost, for an ancient, cruel sin, is com- 
pelled forever to bale the water of Dozmaré with a pierced lim- 
pet shell. Satan himself lurks among the reeds, and leaps, roar- 
ing, upon him if for a moment he slackens in his task. The coun- 
try is haunted with these weary revenants who keep alive the 
memory of old wrongs, and not a few of Hawker’s poems are a 
retelling in verse of the local legends of this sort. 

It is natural that those who traveled thither to gather up the 
traditions of the land should have included the little hamlet of 
Morwenstow in their pilgrimage. Tennyson, as I have said, did 
so, in 1848, when he was working at his Jdyls of the King, and he 
has left in his journal this brief record of the visit: ‘‘ June 2nd— 
Took a gig to Rev. S. Hawker at Morwenstow, passing Comb 
[i.e., Coombe] valley; fine view over sea; coldest manner of Vicar 
until I told my name, then all heartiness. Walk on cliff with 
him; told of shipwreck.” ‘The note is brief and dry, as befits a 
great man writing of a lesser—lesser, although to some there is a 
note in Hawker’s poem on the Sangraal which Tennyson, with all 
his art, failed to strike. But the solitary parson made more of 
the occasion and wrote out in his notebook one of the most graphic 
accounts of the Laureate that we possess. The passage is too long 
to repeat in full, but part of it may serve as an example of the tal- 
ent wasted by Hawker in letters and memoranda never meant 
for the public: 


“T found my guest, at his entrance, a tall, swarthy, Spanish-looking man, with 
an eye like a sword. He sate down and we conversed. I at once found myself 
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with no common mind. All poetry in particular he seemed to use like household 
words, and as chance led to the mention of Homer’s picture of night, he gave at 
once a rendering simple and fine. ‘When the Sky is broken up and the myriad 
Stars roll down, and the Shepherd’s heart is glad.’ It struck me that the trite trans- 
lation was about the reverse of this. We then talked about Cornwall and King 
Arthur, my themes, and I quoted Tennyson’s fine acct. of the restoration of Ex- 
calibur to the Lake. . . . [Follows the dialogue through which the poet’s name was 
revealed to the host, and then] We went on our way to the rocks, and if the con- 
verse could all be written down it would make, I think, as nice a little book as 
Charlotte Elizabeth [Mrs. Hawker] could herself have composed. All verses—all 
lands—the secret history of many of his poems, which I may not reveal—but that 
which I can lawfully relate I will. We talked of the sea, which he and I equally 
adore. But as he told me, strange to say Wordsworth cannot bear its face. My 
solution was, that nursed among the still waters with a mind as calm and equable 
as his lakes, the Scenery of the rough Places might be too boisterous for the meek 
man’s Soul. He agreed. We discussed sovtiwy Te Kupatwyv, etc. and I was 
glad to find that he half agreed with a thought I have long cherished, that these 
words relate to the Ear and not to the Eye. [De Quincey, apparently unknown to 
Hawker, had expressed the same fancy, and elsewhere Hawker finds confirmation 
of it in a line of Catullus.] He did not disdain a version of mine made long ago:— 


‘Hark, how old Ocean laughs with all his Waves.’ 


Then, seated on the brow of the Cliff, with Dundagel full in sight, he revealed to 
me the purpose of his journey to the West... . 

“T lent him Books and MSS. about King Arthur, which he carried off, and which 
I perhaps shall never see again. ‘Then evening fell. He arose to go; and I agreed 
to drive him on his way. He demanded a pipe, and produced a package of very 
common shag. By great good luck my Sexton had about ‘him his own short black 
dudheen, which accordingly the minstrel filled and fired. Wild language occupied 
the way, until we shook farewell at Combe. ‘This, said Tennyson, ‘has indeed 
been a day to be remembered, at least it is one which I shall never again forget.’ 
The Bard is a handsome, well-formed man and tall, more like a Spaniard than an 
Englishman—black, long elflocks all round his face, ’mid which his eyes not only 
shine but glare. His garments loose and full, such as Bard beseems, and over all a 
large dark Spanish Cloak. He speaks the languages both old and new, and has 
manifestly a most bibliothec memory. His voice is very deep, tuneful and slow— 
an organ, not a breath. His temper, which I tried, seemed very calm—His spirits 
very low. When I quoted ‘My May of Life’ [?] and again, ‘O never more on 
me,’ etc., he said they too were his haunting words.” 


All which may seem to concern Tennyson rather than the sub- 
ject of this sketch, but there is a fascination in these meetings of 
the poets which always tempts one to linger; some breath of lar- 
ger life blows from them to us, and for the time makes us of their 
company. It is easy to imagine ourselves visiting the same rel- 
iques of the romantic past, and turning aside with Tennyson to 
Morwenstow. Hedges line the road on either side, and it has been 
observed that every bush is bent away from the sea, so steady and 
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ruthless are the landward winds. ‘There are no groves save a 
plantation at the chapel, and here every tree crouches imploringly 
from the same gales. We may, perhaps, find the Vicar in his 
glebe, which, as he himself has described it, occupies a position of 
wild and singular beauty; its western boundary is the sea, skirted 
by tall and tremendous cliffs, and near this brink, with the exquis- 
ite taste of ecclesiastical antiquity, is placed the church. Chapel 
and glebe and parsonage, after the ancient Celtic tradition, lie 
alone and separated from the hamlet they serve. Despite the 
“‘ coldest manner’ noted by Tennyson, the Vicar, when his sus- 
picions were not aroused, had usually a hearty welcome for stran- 
gers, even an awkward eagerness such as grows on one who is 
much isolated. He stands erect in the field overseeing the care 
of his garden or flocks, a tall, sturdy figure in striking garb. He 
is blond with weather-beaten cheeks, and long, light hair, which, 
in later life, turns white. The head is intellectual, but the eyes, 
to judge from the portraits, lack concentration, and there is a kind 
of pudginess about the mouth and chin, the result, it may be, of his 
habit of taking opium. Ata distance he might be thought a ven- 
erable old lady. He wears over all, perhaps, a yellow vestment 
made of a poncho, and beneath it a reddish-brown cassock; “a 
blushing brown,” he once said, ‘‘ was the hue of Our Lady’s hair, 
as typified in the stem of the maiden-hair fern.” Or, possibly, 
the cassock has been supplanted by a long purple coat. Under this 
is a fisherman’s blue jersey, as befits a fisher of men; and a small 
red cross marks the spot where the spear entered the Saviour’s 
side. A carpenter’s pencil, betokening the life at Nazareth, 
dangles from his button-hole, and besides this he is adorned with 
a medal of gold struck in honor of the promulgation, in 1854, of 
the Immaculate Conception. His trousers are of some odd color, 
navy blue or’red brown; black he utterly eschews, and has stipu- 
lated that even in death he shall be covered with a purple pall. 
Crimson gloves cover his hands (he kept them on even in church), 
and loose Hessian boots rise from his feet. His hat is the fez of 
a Greek priest or, by way of alternation, a broad-brimmed felt of 
the favorite reddish-brown. The “ pastoral staff’? is cross- 
handled to complete the symbolism of his habiliments. 
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The costume is unusual, to say the least, but let a man beware 
how he shows surprise and, above all, let him avoid comment; 
for our mild-looking parson has a nimble wit and a cutting tongue. 
More than one patronizing stranger has departed from this pro- 
vincial spot utterly nonplussed and chop-fallen. If you are your- 
self clad in dignified black, and especially if you are a dissenting 
clergyman, it may be as well to gaze and pass on without saluta- 
tion. One innocent guest was regaled by Hawker with the story 
of a preceding visitor who for his unlucky garb had been pinned 
to the earth by the Vicar’s pet stag Robin. ‘“‘ This Evangelical,” 
said Hawker, “ had a tail-coat; he was dressed like an undertaker, 
sir. Once upon a time there was one like him traveling in Egypt, 
with a similar coat and a tall hat; and the Arabs pursued him, 
calling him the ‘ father of saucepans, with a slit-tail.’” The 
guest to whom the story was told wore a like garment, and found 
the situation somewhat embarrassing. 

The tame stag, with its proper hatred of Evangelicals, was 
not the only odd pet that made favor in the Vicar’s eyes. At one 
time he was attended everywhere by an intelligent black pig, and 
it is as like as not we shall meet him in his glebe surrounded by a 
dog and nine or ten cats. Both dog and cats are so indulged that 
they accompany him to church and circle about him while he per- 
forms the divine office. There is altogether something uncanny in 
the familiarity between this man and the wild beasts of earth and 
air. ‘Beans and peas,” he once wrote, “are interdicted by the Jack- 
daws. We have sown twice, and twice they have devoured them 
all. And a Scarecrow put up by my old Man, was so made up in 
my hat and broken Cassock that they took it for me, and came 
around it, looking up to be fed.” All that we learn about him 
confirms this impression of his almost mythical attachment to the 
soil, and if we talk with him we shall discover his mind to be a ver- 
itable storehouse of Cornish history and legend. 

Yet, as a matter of fact, he was not native to the Duchy, 
but was born, in 1803, at Plymouth, in the neighboring county of 
Devon. Even as a boy he made himself notorious for his droll 
pranks and practical jokes. For several years-he attended the 
Cheltenham Gramniar School at the expense of an aunt, and while 
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there published his first book of poems, Tendrils, by Reuben. La- 
ter in life he could not even recall the name of this early venture. 
At the age of nineteen he was matriculated at Pembroke College, 
Oxford, and took his B.A. degree five years later. As a scholar 
he seems not to have risen much above the average, though he 
won the Newdigate with a poem on Pompeii. The most notorious 
escapade of his college career was his marriage, which, even with- 
out the embellishments added by Mr. Baring-Gould, was singular 
enough. His father had been a physician, but had abandoned the 
profession for holy orders and was incumbent of the living at 
Stratton, not far from Morwenstow. Robert had become acquaint- 
ed with the family of Colonel Wrey I’ans, who dwelt in the neigh- 
borhood of this place, and in 1823 he married one of the daugh- 
ters, Charlotte. The bride, whom he carried back with him to 
Oxford, was forty-one, while he was still under twenty; but the 
union turned out to be unusually happy. He was until her death, 
in 1863 at the age of eighty, a kind and devoted husband. Dur- 
ing her last illness he gave much of his time to reading aloud to 
her, and it is said that after going through a three-volume novel 
so great was his abstraction that he knew no more of the book 
than if he had never seen it. Her loss left him in a state of pa- 
thetic loneliness and depression, but he soon found consolation. 
In something less than two years he took to himself a new wife, 
a Miss Pauline Kuczynski, the daughter of a Polish exile and an 
Englishwoman. As if to balance the disparity of the first mar- 
riage, the groom was now sixty-one and the bride only twenty; 
yet again the venture proved in every way fortunate. 

But this is to anticipate. On leaving Oxford Hawker was ap- 
pointed to the curacy of North Tamerton, and after a brief period 
was removed ,to Morwenstow, where he resided for forty years, 
seldom crossing the boundary of his parish during all that time. 
He became, as it were, the genius loci, in whom the spirit of the 
valley and sea found expression. The very towns of Cornwall 
near by seemed to him remote and set in some unvisited province 
of the world. ‘‘ No one can even imagine the horror it is to 
me,” he once wrote to a friend, after a residence of twenty-eight 
years, “ to look forward to the journey from hence to Stratton to 
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attend the Confirmation. The streets, the strange faces, the un- 
usual crowd—the Salutations in the market-place are to me, a shy, 
nervous man, an actual trial and a burthen to bear. When I had 
to attend at the Archdeacon’s Visitation at Launceston, twenty-five 
miles off, every year, I could not sleep for long nights before, and 
the faint and sickening sensation I felt at the aspect of the Town 
was humiliating and depressing indeed.” Morwenstow had not 
hitherto enjoyed a resident vicar for a century, and Hawker found 
the church dilapidated and the people, rude and ignorant peas- 
ants and seamen for the most part, unattached. He set himself 
diligently to right these conditions and by persistence and a kind 
of rough wisdom succeeded. To restore the church, whose legen- 
dary history appealed to his fancy, he drew heavily on the small 
fortune of his wife, laying up for himself endless debts and diffi- 
culties in the future. He also built a vicarage, in which he did not 
fail to embody some of his own original notions. ‘‘ The kitchen 
chimney,” he explained, “ perplexed me very much, till I be- 
thought me of my mother’s tomb; and there it is, in its exact shape 
and dimensions.”’ His yearly revenue was £365, as he announced 
in an inscription placed over the front door: 
A House, a Glebe, a Pound a Day; 
A Pleasant Place to Watch and Pray. 


Be true to Church—Be kind to Poor, 
O. Minister! forevermore. 


In the solitude of this haunted land his mind brooded on its 
own fancies until the actual and the visionary lost their sharp dis- 
tinction for him. Probably the habit of opium-taking strength- 
ened the reality of this dream-world. As a consequence, in deal- 
ing with him it is always difficult to know what should be attrib- 
uted to religion and what belongs to superstition and pure charla- 
tanry. When he wrote of Joseph of Arimathea’s Syrian home 
those two perfect lines,— 


Young men, that no one knew, went in and out, 
With a far look in their eternal eyes, 


he was merely repeating what he held to be his own experience. 
So real would he have these angelic visitants to be that he im- 
pressed on children’s minds the fact that they were wrongly depicted 
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with wings. It is easy, in dealing with such a character, to write 
down the word dupe or hypocrite, but who shall presume to draw 
the boundary between these morbid states and the profounder 
conviction of celestial communication? And has not the least re- 


ligious of poets said it— 
Et sunt commercia caeli? 


In other matters his supernaturalism assumed a grosser form. 
He had charms for the evil eye and for inflictions of the body. 
He recognized a witch by the five black spots placed diagonally 
under her tongue, like those made in the feet of the swine by the 
entrance of the devils at Gadara. Elemental demons and emis- 
saries of Satan beset his path, and it is not unusual to come upon 
such a note as this in his letters: ‘‘ As I entered the Gulph be- 
tween the Valleys to-day, a Storm leaped from the Sea and rushed 
at me roaring—lI recognized a Demon and put Carrow into a gal- 
lop and so escaped. But it was perilous work. ‘There once I 
saw a Brownie; and Thence at Night the Northern Glances 
Gleam.” He had a philosophy for these apparitions and con- 
ceived a medium midway between matter and spirit for which he 
coined the outlandish name of “ Numyne.” This was nothing 
less than the ‘‘ sacramental element of the Shechinah,” the 
“Mater et Filia Dei” of the Rabbins, the ‘‘ atmosphere of the 
angels,”’ a blend of God and man, and a dozen other quaint con- 
ceptions jumbled together from the luminiferous ether of science 
and the aura anime of the medieval schoolmen. Yet if he could 
be solemn over his beliefs one moment he could treat them as a 
jest the next. He is known to have pointed out with apparent 
seriousness the haunt of mermaids to a stranger, but Mr. Baring- 
Gould also tells how, when a young man, he decked himself in 
sea-weeds and an oilskin wrap and, so disguised, sat on a rock in 
the moonlight and sang, to the great wonderment of the neighbor- 
hood. Undoubtedly there was not a little of this deliberate at- 
tempt at mystification in the minor eccentricities of the reverend 
gentleman, and superstition entwined herself cunningly with char- 
latanry, as is the custom with those twin sisters. 

It is not to be supposed that any great and accomplished work 
should proceed from such a life and character. He was, indeed, 
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not without natural ambition, and in his youth had made a brave 
effort to imitate Byron and other reigning favorites of the day. 
But as time slipped by and as he became more and more involved 
in the cares and solitudes of his parish, he realized with some bit- 
terness that the race of fame was not for him. His letters con- 
tain pathetic allusions to the innumerable memorandum books 
into which he had poured his scattered thoughts and which he 
hoped might one day be “ read and printed as ‘ the Fragments of 
a broken mind.’”’ ‘The phrase evidently flattered his vanity and 
came up for use more than once; it had occurred in a lyric written 
as early as 1840: 


All, all is gone—no longer roll 

Vision and dream around my soul: 
But, in their stead, float down the wind 
These fragments of a broken mind. 


And in the noblest of his poems he put into the mouth of King 
Arthur this expression of his own futile doom, mingled with la- 
ments for an erring land. Had he always, or often, written as 
magnificently as this, there would be no need to make allowance 
for his shortcomings: 


Ha! Sirs—ye seek a noble crest to-day, 

To win and wear the starry Sangraal, 

The link that binds to God a lonely land. 

Would that my arm went with you, like my heart! 
But the true shepherd must not shun the fold: 

For in this flock are crouching grievous wolves, 
And chief among them all, my own false kin. 
Therefore I tarry by the cruel sea, 

To hear at eve the treacherous mermaid’s song, 
And watch the wallowing monsters of the wave,— 
’Mid all things fierce, and wild, and strange, alone! 


Ah! native Cornwall! throned upon the hills, 
Thy moorland pathways worn by Angel feet, 
Thy streams that march in music to the sea 
*Mid Ocean’s merry noise, his billowy laugh! 
Ah, me! a gloom falls heavy on my soul— 
The birds that sung to me in youth are dead; 
I think, in dreamy vigils of the night, 

It may be God is angry with my land, 

Too much athirst for fame, too fond of blood; 
And all for earth, for shadows, and the dream 
To glean an echo from the winds of song! 
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It is the cry of a man who feels his powers caught in some 
spell of impotence, who knows there are great things to do and 
great laborers starting for the field, while he lingers behind in a 
lesser duty and a lonelier dream. But his worst fear was baseless: 


I would not be forgotten in this land. 


No; as that strange west country is trodden into conformity with 
the routine of civilization, he is likely to become better and more 
distinctly known as the personification of a semi-mythical past. 
No other writer can supplant him. For we must recognize that 
there are two kinds of poetical genius, the essential and the con- 
tingent, and that their claims on our memory are as diverse as their 
faculties. Nor is this division quite coterminous with that into 
major and minor poets. Keats and Wordsworth both belong to 
the major group, yet one is essentially, whereas the other is in 
large measure contingently, poetic. We judge the work of Keats 
in itself, and its value rises or sinks purely in proportion to its 
own intrinsic interest; it would be almost the same to us if we 
had never heard the writer’s name. On the contrary, no small 
portion of Wordsworth’s verse, and that not always the least 
cherished, derives its weight and significance from what we know 
of the poet’s own character and of his philosophy. It is the voice 
of the High Priest of Nature to which we are listening, and behind 
his words is the authority of a grave teacher. Take away the 
memory of that systematic life with its associations, forget the hal- 
lowed beauty of the Lake Country, and how much of Words- 
worth’s celebrity would be annulled! Now it is just these con- 
tingent qualities that render even the minor verse of our Cornish 
Vicar precious. You may read his book of poems alone with com- 
parative coldness; but first go through Mr. Byle’s admirable but 
rather bulky memoirs, read Hawker’s own prose sketches, steep 
your mind in the history and topography of Cornwall, and then 
turn once more to the poetry. The difference of its effect will be 
startling. 

A specific example will make clear what is meant by the con- 
tingent interest of Hawker’s work. One of his shorter ballads is 
founded on the story told him of the death of a noted wrecker, 
Mawgan of Melhuach: 
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’Twas a fierce night when old Mawgan died, 
Men shuddered to hear the rolling tide: 

The wreckers fled fast from the awful shore, 
They had heard strange voices amid the roar. 


“Out with the boat there,” some one cried,— 
“Will he never come? We shall lose the tide: 
His berth is trim and his cabin stored, 

He’s a weary long time coming on board.” 


The old man struggled upon the bed: 

He knew the words that the voices said; 

Wildly he shriek’d as his eyes grew dim, 

“He was dead! he was dead! when I buried him.” 


Hark yet again to the devilish roar! 

“He was nimbler once with a ship on shore; 
Come! come! old man, ’t is a vain delay, 
We must make the offing by break of day.” 


Hard was the struggle, but at the last, 
With a stormy pang old Mawgan pass’d, 
And away, away, beneath their sight, 
Gleam’d the red sail at pitch of night. 

The workmanship of the piece is sufficiently good, and if read 
without preparation it might pass as a fair specimen of the school 
which produced Southey’s Old Woman of Berkeley and a host of 
similar ballads of the time. Like Southey’s work, it cannot be 
classed with such a poem as Keats’s La Belle Dame Sans Merci, 
which depends for its effect on emotions that lurk in every human 
breast and hence requires no realism behind its supernatural im- 
agery; but, when properly considered, it also differs as radically 
from the spurious school which it seems to resemble. Southey’s 
lines are clever and catch the fancy, and nothing more; they have 
no background of real terror. On the contrary, the full effect 
of Hawker’s ballad is to be got by reading it repeatedly and lin- 
geringly, and by allowing the memories of the poet’s own experi- 
ences to blend with the impression of the verse. Gradually, as at 
the sound of a spell, the memories of the sea about those pitiless 
coasts arise in the mind. We recall the legends of great storms 
and terrible wrecks from the days of the Spanish Armada to the 
present, and the wild life of the Western men, which had not 
wholly ceased in Hawker’s own time. So constant is the peril of 
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the ocean here that even to-day a child in these towns is rebuked 
if he brings tu the table a loaf of bread resting on its cut side—it 
looks too much like a vessel floating bottom upwards. But if the 
waves take away, they also restore, and the history of that coast 
is a long record of heroic fighting with England’s enemies and of 
no less ruthless smuggling and wrecking. In one of the chapters 
of his Footprints in Far Cornwall, Hawker relates with extraordi- 
nary vividness his own labors in taming the habits of these wreck- 
ers, who did not scruple to allure vessels on the rocks with false 
lights. It was reckoned an omen of ill-luck to restore life to the 
bodies washed ashore, as he once learned emphatically from his 
own servant; and horrible tales were abroad of occasions when the 
murderous waves were not swift enough in their work for these 
ghouls of the sea. To be awakened at midnight when the wind 
was screeching like a lost soul, to clamber down the precipitous 
cliff some three hundred feet with the spray lashing about him, to 
labor in the surf for the rescue of a forlorn ship, was an adven- 
ture that tried the nerves and troubled the imagination. Too 
often only the lifeless bodies came to his hands, but these at least 
he saved from desecration and buried with decent ceremony. 

There had been more than one Mawgan in his parish. Just 
before Hawker’s time a stranger, whose origin and end were 
wrapt in obscurity, gained the sobriquet of “ Cruel Coppinger ” 
for his lawless practices. His life and mysterious disappearance 
furnished Hawker with one of his best prose sketches, and the 
same character figures in Mr. Baring-Gould’s Jn the Roar of the 
Sea. Still more like the fate of Mawgan was the story sent to the 
Times by a resident of the district during Hawker’s incumbency. 
The storms had been unusually severe, and one night a cloud filled 
with a fiery glow was seen by many of the sailors gliding up the 
valley to the house of a notorious merchant and wrecker, and 
passing inland along the glen until it reached a church where his 
family lay buried. Hawker himself half, or wholly, believed the 
tale, and it evidently impressed him deeply. His own knowledge 
of the event he writes in a letter: 


“On Sunday evening this day week 





went out on the cliffs, and was seen 


watching the sea, it is supposed for Wreck. He returned quite well and went to 
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bed. At 5 in the morning his Servants heard him walk about his room. Then his 
footsteps ceased. He had returned to bed. At Six O’Clock a vast roll of the Tide 
came up the Harbour, and one of his Vessels broke loose. The Servants went up to 
tell him—knocked—no answer—again—silence—frightened, they went in, and there 
he lay quite dead, His head upon his hand. Ever since that day it is certain the 
storms have been continued—again and again with violence, and while I now write 
my Table trembles with the wind. All this is awful. The Enemy of Man, you 
know, is called the Prince of the Powers of the Air.” 

But it was something more than superstition that supported the 
Vicar in his long years of tribulation. Above all these wander- 
ing fires glowed the steady light of faith, and he is one of that 
succession of clergymen, beginning with the saintly George Her- 
bert, who from the heart of their isolated parishes have enriched 
English poetry with a body of pure and high meditation. I do 
not know how it may be with others, but with me the knowledge 
of Hawker’s faithful service, and of the ancient traditions of Cel- 
tic and Saxon saints amidst which he lived, lends a peculiar charm 
to stanzas that might otherwise appear almost commonplace. I 
discover this charm in such lines as these: 

Come, then, sad river, let our footsteps blend 
Onward, by silent bank, and nameless stone: 
Our years began alike, so let them end,— 
We live with many men, we die alone ;— 
and I find something quite different from the familiar cant of 
piety in his poem to Morwenne Statio, that is, as he interprets 
with quaint pedantry, ‘“‘ The Stow, or the Place, of St. Morwenna; 
hence the Breviate, hodie, Morwenstow’: 
My Saxon shrine! the only ground 
Wherein this weary heart hath rest: 
What years the birds of God have found 
Along thy walls their sacred nest! 
The storm—the blast—the tempest shock, 
Have beat upon these walls in vain; 


She stands—a daughter of the rock— 
The changeless God’s eternal fane. 


ar. 
Huge, mighty, massive, hard, and strong, 

Were the choice stones they lifted then: 
The vision of their hope was long, 


They knew their God, those faithful men. 
They pitch’d no tent for change or death, 

No home to last man’s shadowy day; 
There! there! the everlasting breath, 

Would breathe whole centuries away. 
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See, now, along that pillar’d aisle, 
The graven arches, firm and fair: 

They bend their shoulders to the toil, 
And lift the hollow roof in air. 

A sign! beneath the ship we stand, 
The inverted vessel’s arching side; 

Forsaken—when the fisher-band 

Went forth to sweep a mightier tide. 


Pace we the ground! our footsteps tread 
A cross—the builder’s holiest form: 
That awful couch, where once was shed 
The blood, with man’s forgiveness warm. 
And here, just where His mighty breast 
Throbb’d the last agony away, 
They bade the voice of worship rest, 
And white-robed Levites pause and pray. 


How all things glow with life and thought, 
Where’er our faithful fathers trod! 

The very ground with speech is fraught, 
The air is eloquent of God. 

In vain would doubt or mockery hide 
The buried echoes of the past; 

A voice of strength, a voice of pride, 
Here dwells amid the storm and blast. 


To understand Hawker’s solemn reverence for the temple and 
saint which he served, one must go back to the days of the early 
Celtic domination. It was the custom then for a holy man to 
choose some bit of land, or Ilan, and there fast and pray for forty 
days as a sign of possession. After that the sacred precinct was 
his forever; he did not pass away, but abode as the guardian and 
owner of the edifice which might be erected to his name. To a 
man of Hawker’s imaginative temperament the patron of his 
church was a living presence, listening to the words and following 
with spirit eyes the acts of his worship. But his attempt to bind 
the present and the past together in a kind of reverent imitation 
did not end with his ministrations at the altar. ‘* Cornwall,” as 
it has been said, ‘‘ was the Thebaid of the Welsh,” and the relics 
of the rude stone cells still exist where these anchorites of the 
moors dwelt in solitary contemplation. As a young man, before 
he had come to Morwenstow, Hawker had, after the manner of 
these exiled hermits, built himself a perch on the cliff near Whit- 
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stone, where he might be alone with his thoughts and, as he would 
say solemnly, “ with God.” And later, again, at Morwenstow, 
out of the timbers cast up by wrecks, he constructed a hut, from 
which, looking out over the sea far below, like another Odysseus 
on his wave-beaten island, he beheld visions of a longed-for home 
beyond the sunset. One may see a picture of this cell in Mr. 
Byles’s Life—a little chamber half-buried in the side of the steep 
heathery hill, with a mound of earth over the roof. There is no 
window or other outlet besides the door which opens seaward— 
a mere covering from the inclement weather. Here, during the 
period of his widowerhood, Hawker composed that fragment of 
the work which he had long contemplated, The Quest of the San- 
graal; and here a friend tells of visiting him one wild evening 
when the sun had gone down like a ball of red-hot iron into the 
deep, and of hearing him recite from memory the completed canto. 
It is a poem whose power grows upon you with acquaintance, 
and upon it Hawker’s fame as an artist must ultimately hang. So 
much of his own life is in it that I have already quoted a number 
of the lines to illustrate the various phases of his character—the 
vision of the young men with a far look in their eternal eyes, the 
image of the sea sobbing like a drunken giant below Tintagel on 
its throne, the lament of Arthur abiding at home while his knights 
went out on the sacred Quest. At the very opening of the poem 
there is a reminiscence of the old Celtic hermits, not without allu- 
sion to the spot where, in imitation of their withdrawal from the 
world, the poet himself retired for prayer and composition: 


They had their lodges in the wilderness, 

Or built them cells beside the shadowy sea, 

And there they dwelt with angels, like a dream: 
So they unroll’d the volume of the Book, 

And fill’d the fields of the Evangelist 

With antique thoughts, that breath’d of Paradise. 


And the subject of the lay—the sending out of the four chief 
knights to the East and West and North and South in search of 
the vanished cup—is nothing less than the regeneration which 
was to come to England when men should once more reverence as 
in old days the mystic chalice of the Communion. Hawker’s work 
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was, in this respect, a part of that awakening of the religious im- 
agination which followed the Tractarian Movement. It belongs 
to the same sacramentarian impulse which produced John Ingle- 
sant, although, like Shorthouse, he never identified himself with 
the armies of High or Low Church, while, unlike Shorthouse, he 
was, through his reverence of the priestly function, brought at the 
end into the Roman fold. : 

But the more inevitable comparison, or contrast, is with that 
Idyl of the King which deals with the same Quest. We have seen 
Tennyson and Hawker looking out together toward Tintagel and 
talking over the deeds of the King who issued from that fortress. 
It is worth while to read in succession the results of their conver- 
sation, if only to learn how the poetic pleasure may vary in kind 
as well as in degree; the two poems are a notable illustration of 
that distinction between the essential and the contingent. So far, 
indeed, is Tennyson’s rhapsody of The Holy Grail removed from 
the accessories of time and place and individual experience that to 
some it may seem to rise perilously near to the inane. Instead of 
Hawker’s account of the knights setting forth from the actual 
Tintagel, “‘ where gate and bulwark darken o’er the sea,” Tenny- 
son carries us to the fantastic hall that Merlin raised at Camelot, 
with its ‘‘ four great zones of sculpture, set betwixt, With many 
a mystic symbol.”’ The landscape, from the first description of 
the “ April morn That puff’d the swaying branches into smoke,” 
is in a region that no eye has beheld and no human foot has ever 
trod. And the sea—it is not on the Severn shores that Lancelot 
encountered that darkening storm: 





So loud a blast along the shore and sea, 

Ye could not hear the waters for the blast, 
Tho’ heapt in mounds and ridges all the sea 
Drove like a cataract, and all the sand 

Swept like a river, and the clouded heavens 
Were shaken with the motion and the sound. 


And as the time and place, so is the action. The popular tra- 
dition, or legend, has evaporated into a vision of the poet’s own 
brain which no man ever believed or could believe to be historic. 
There is not the slightest illusion in the reader’s mind that these 
are real knights who are seeking a vessel supposed somewhere still 
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to be hidden in the earth; it is characteristic of Tennyson’s Ar- 
thur that he laments the Quest as a kind of ruinous madness sent 
among his followers, whereas in Hawker’s poem he only regrets 
that he himself is restrained from the holy adventure. Hawker 
wrote as a churchman, having his eye on an actual state of Eng- 
land in the past and seeing in prophecy a corresponding regenera- 
tion. Place by the side of those farewell lines which I have 
already quoted from Hawker,— 


Ha! Sirs—ye seek a noble crest to-day, 


these words in which the Arthur of the Jdyls explains his home- 
staying and his blindness to the vision. He, too, is a King who 
cannot leave his allotted field until his work be done,— 
but, being done, 

Let visions of the night or of the day 

Come, as they will; and many a time they come, 

Until this earth he walks on seems not earth, 

This light that strikes his eyeball is not light, 

This air that smites his forehead is not air 

But vision—yea, his very hand and foot— 

In moments when he feels he cannot die, 

And knows himself no vision to himself, 

Nor the high God a vision, nor that One 

Who rose again: ye have seen what ye have seen. 


Is it not plain that we are here rapt from this earth into the land 
of the spirit? It is even safe, I think, to say that this song of 
The Holy Grail is the most purely spiritual poem in the language. 
I would not tarnish its beauty with a clumsy paraphrase of its 
sense, for, indeed, the value of this mystical music lies entirely in 
the spontaneous echo stirred in the reader’s breast. But clearly 
it is, in a general way, an expression of that hungering after 
the ideal which exists in every human being, obscured for the most 
part by the necessities of the day, and to those even who hearken 
to its summons speaking so vaguely that all but one or two go out 
to “ follow wandering fires, lost in the quagmire.” 

There is nothing of this universal meaning in Hawker’s lines, 
and they are little concerned with that inner truth which is essen- 
tial to the human spirit, although by most of us so dimly per- 
ceived. But they have their great compensation. There is no 
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need to explain once more how vividly the scenes of that poem 
reproduce in imagination the particular land in which the poet 
dwelt, and how perfectly its theme blends together the legendary 
exploits of King Arthur’s knights with his own religious experience 
and with the traditions of the church which he served. It is, in- 
deed, not unlikely that many readers will feel more at home in 
these passing but very tangible moods of religion than in the ethe- 
real vision of Tennyson, whose truth corresponds to no realities of 
outer life. And if Hawker’s language lacks the pure and essen- 
tial beauty of Tennyson’s, there is nevertheless a certain fine sono- 
rousness in his measure, and here and there a verse rings almost 
with the gravity of Lycidas, where Milton in like measure bewails 
the degeneracy of the land. These may be contingent qualities 
and may demand for their full enjoyment a special knowledge of 
the poet’s life, but they are genuine and have their precious re- 
ward. I have quite failed in this essay if my aim has not been 
_-evident to spare the impatient reader as much as possible of this 
preliminary labor and to shorten the way to his journey’s end. 
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THE LATER MIRACLE PLAYS OF ENGLAND 


CHARLES MILLS GAYLEY 


I—TuHe WAKEFIELD MASTER OF COMEDY 


great comic dramatist, the anonymous Player-Clerk of 
Waketield, to the leading dramatists of the York cycle, I 
must for a few paragraphs enlarge upon the treatment already ac- 
corded to this subject in my edition of ‘‘ Representative English 
Comedies.” We know that Wakefield actors sometimes played in 


I N order to show the more plainly the indebtedness of our first 


the Corpus Christi plays of York, and it was only natural that the 
smaller town should borrow from the dramatic riches of its met- 
ropolitan neighbor. We are therefore not surprised to find in 
the Wakefield cycle a number of plays which are in large part lit- 
erally taken from the York cycle, the Pharao from York XI, the 
Pagina Doctorum from Y. XX, the Extractio Animarum from 
Y. XXXVII, the Resurrectio Domini from Y. XXXVIII, the 
Judicium from Y. XLVIII. None of these borrowings or of 
their originals is in either of the perfected stanzaic forms of the 
later York schools—humorous and realistic—of which mention 
was made in the preceding article on this subject; but in altogether 
simpler and cruder measures. In the Wakefield Ascension, and 
the Wakefield Conspiracy, however, which in other respects betray 
their derivation from earlier metres and discarded portions of the 
York cycle, there are embedded occasional variations of the later 
York strophes evidently in transition toward their final adapta- 
tion by the master-dramatist of Wakefield. In stanza 57 of 
the Wakefield Ascension, for instance, we find a variant of 
one of the best stanzas of York —that of the Mortificacio — 
ababbcbece'd' e e* e* d—side by side with a tentative form of 
the final Wakefield stanza, and very much like it; and in the Wake- 
field Conspiracy, 97—100, we find similar variants of the other 
favorite stanza of the York realistic school, theababababcd 
cccd of the York Conspiracy, with its octave in septenars, and 
sestet in trimeter. In the Wakefield Fflagellacio, moreover, the 
four opening stanzas of a transitional York strophe — 
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abababab‘c'ddd*c’, are immediately followed by twenty- 
four in the Wakefield master’s improvement upon that form. 
Elsewhere there occurs a similar juxtaposition. It is therefore, 
beyond doubt, that the composer of the perfected York-Wakefield 
stanza, such as appears in a remarkable group of the Wakefield 
plays, must have been influenced consciously or indirectly by the 
later York schools of dramatic composition and by the humorous 
school of the middle York period, from which the later schools 
derived much of their artistic technique. About one-quarter of 
the Wakefield cycle, a quarter which for other reasons, linguistic, 
stylistic, dramatic and social, one is tempted to ascribe to a single 
author, is couched in a stanzaic form of which the following is an 
example: 
I thank it, God,— 
Hark ye what I mene— 
Ffor even or for od 
I have mekyll tene; 
As hevy as a sod 
I grete with myn een, 
When I nap on my cod 
For care that has bene, 
And sorow. 
All my shepe ar gone, 
I am not left oone, 


The rott has them slone; 
Now beg I and borow. ¢ 


This thirteen-line stanza, rhymingabababab’c'ddd'c’, 
is the evident outgrowth, by combination and modification, of the 
York Mortificacio and Conspiracy stanzas, of which I have just 
spoken. Sometimes, indeed, a three-accented line occurs among 
the first eight, showing the more plainly the derivation from the 
Mortificacio. This resemblance is, however, ordinarily obscured 
by the fact that the Wakefield stanza has been preserved in manu- 
script and print in a nine-line mould—the first four lines of which 
represent the first eight of the thirteen-line stanza, thus: 


I thank it, God | hark ye what I mene, 

Ffor even or for od | I have mekyll tene; 

As hevy as a sod | I grete with myn eene, 

When I nap on my cod | for care that has bene. 


This nine-line stanza, with its involved rhymes in the first 
quatrain, is in all probability the Wakefield development of the 
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thirteen- and fourteen-line stanzas of the York Mortificacio and 
Conspiracy. Whether the rapid beat and frequently recurring 
rhyme are a conscious elaboration of the York or a happy find or 
accident, the stanzaic result is an accurate index of the superiority 
in spirit and style achieved over their congeners of York by these 
comedies of Wakefield. 

The Wakefield cycle had completed what Mr. Pollard fitly 
calls an older didactic period, of which the product is couched in 
couplets (aa*) or in various forms of the six-line stanza 
a a* b* c c* b’, beloved by the early metrical romance and used pre- 
dominatingly in the Chester plays; it had indeed made most of its 
borrowings from York (in the abababab‘*cdcd* and similar 
simple metres) when the humorist or humorists of the nine-line 
stanza took it in hand. In the Creation, the Isaac, the Jacob, the 
Processus Prophetarum, the Cesar Augustus, the Annunciation, 
the Salutation, the Purification, and the St. Thomas of the older 
cycle no nine-line stanza occurs. But at the close of the Mactacio 
Abel, which in other metrical respects is of the didactic cycle, we 
find two of the nine-line stanzas in their thirteen-line formation 
and entirely in the realistic Wakefield vein. In one of the five 
plays derived from the York cycle, namely, the Judicium, stanzas 
16 to 48, and 68 to 76 in the nine-line Wakefield stanza have been 
inserted. Of the two plays which show a general resemblance 
toa corresponding York, one, the Herod, is in this stanza, and to 
the other, the Conspiracy, a dozen of the stanzas are prefixed. 
The Fflagellacio (XXII), the second half of which I should have 
said in my earlier article is an imitation, sometimes loose, some- 
times literal, of York XXXIV (Christ Led Up to Calvary), opens 
with twenty-three of these stanzas—nearly the whole of the orig- 
inal part. One of them, No. 25, is, by the way, based upon stanza 
2 of that part of York XXXIV which is not taken over by the 
Wakefield play. In the Wakefield Ascension, which adapts, but 
in no slavish manner, a few passages from the York XLII], we find 
two of this playwright’s nine-line stanzas;’ and in the Wakefield 
Crucifixion, which has some slight reminiscence of York XXXV 
and XXXVI, we find one. In that part of the Wakefield less 


1 Stanza 57 might just as well be arranged like stanza 58. 
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directly, or not at all, connected with the York cycle, four whole 
plays, the Processus Noe, the two Shepherds’ Plays, and the Buf- 
feting, and occasional portions of other plays* are written in this 
stanza. 

This contribution in the nine-line stanza amounts, as has been 
said, to approximately one-fourth of the cycle; and allowing for 
modifications due to oral and scribal transmission, it is of one 
language and phraseology. Not merely the identity of stanza 
and diction, however, leads one to suspect an identity of author- 
ship; it is the prevalence in all these passages, but not in others, 
of spiritual characteristics in approximately the same combination 
—realistic and humorous qualities singularly suitable to the devel- 
opment of a vigorous national comedy. ‘If any one,” says Mr. 
Pollard, ‘“‘will read these plays together, I think he cannot fail to 
feel that they are all the work of the same writer, and that this 
writer deserves to be ranked—if only we knew his name!—at 
least as high as Langland, and as an exponent of a rather boister- 
ous kind of humor, had no equal in his own day.” And, speaking 
of the Mactacio Abel, where we lack the evidence of identity of 
metre, Mr. Pollard adds, ‘‘ The extraordinary youthfulness of the 
play and the character of its humor make it difficult to dissociate 
it from the work of the author of the Shepherds’ Plays, and I can- 
not doubt that this, also, at least in part, must be added to his 
credit.”* I had come to a similar conclusion before reading Mr. 
Pollard’s opinion, and I may say that I suspect the Wakefield 
master in the Processus Talentorum as well; for though the stan- 
zaic form of that pageant is not his favorite, the humor, the dra- 
matic technique and the phraseology are closely reminiscent of 
him. In this revising and editing process, the Wakefield master 
was brought into touch with the York schools of comic and real- 
istic composition. What he derived from those schools and what 
he added, may be gathered from a comparative view of the related 
portions of these cycles. Let us consider a typical instance or two 


of each kind in both York and Wakefield. 


2 XXIV, 1-5, 56-59; XXVII, 4. Passages in a closely similar stanza are XXII, 
1-4; XXIII, 2; XXVII, 30. 
*The Towneley Plays, Introd., p. XXII. 
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The plays dealing with the Flood are an admirable example 
of the York school of humor and incident. Of these there are 
two. One, The Building of the Ark, is serious and of early com- 
position. We may dismiss it from the present consideration. The 
other, Noe and His Wife, is of a later period, and comic; but it 
is of the earliest stage of comic production in the cycle. The ac- 
tion lacks the variety of its Wakefield correspondent, and, as we 
have already seen, of the Chester; but the characterization is dis- 
criminating and distinct. In the first scene Noe contemplates his 
preparation for the flood, and sends his sons for their mother. 
He appears to be pious and long-suffering, but his wife is a shrew 
from the beginning. In the second scene, when bidden to the ark, 
she “‘ wol come no narre.’’ But her curiosity gets the better of 
her; she cannot sit still till she sees what Noe means. In the 
third scene, before the ark, ‘* business’? waxes furious; and the 
strife of tongues keeps pace, brisk, witty, and natural. Here we 
discover the first artistically constructed woman in English com- 
edy. She won’t enter the ark—for a variety of reasons, in order- 
ing which the dramatist has displayed no slight knowledge of the 
probabilities. ‘“‘ Where art thou, Noe?” (He bids her embark 
quickly.) ‘* Why should I leave the hard land? . . . I’m not 
fain for any voyage of discovery, especially in that old ark. . . . 
Come, children, let’s trusse to towne.”” ‘‘ Drown? sayst thou? 
Now, Noe, thou drivelest fast; art well-nigh mad; I am aghast. 
Farewell, J will zo home again.” (He seeks to detain her.) 
“Hello! Thou wert as good let me go my gait.” (Noe calls 
upon the sons to help: they persuade her that the world will surely 
sink.) ‘‘ What’s that? Alas, that I this news should hear! 
Well, then, I must hie me home and pack.” (Noe’s temper 
breaks loose.) ‘‘ What, not ‘ trusse my tolis.’ Noe, thou mightst 
have let me wit what thou didst these hundred years while thou 
letst me sit at home.” (He apologizes, saying it was ‘‘ Goddis 
wille.”) “‘God’s will? Psha! Take that.” (He “ gets a 
clowte.”’) ‘‘ God’s will again! ‘Thou shulde have witte my 
will, If I wolde assent there till, Now first I fynde and feele, Why 
thou hast to the forest sought.’ Well, if I must escape from 
scathe, I would ‘ my commodrys and my cosynes bathe’ went with 
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us in company.” ‘That hope proving vain, this admirable matron 
subsides and passes into the ark. Her daughters comfort her, and 
Noe rules with satisfaction. In the fourth scene the conversa- 
tion is biblical and more general, the birds are sent forth, and at 
last Noe beholds the “ hills of Hermonye.” Once more Uxor 
breaks out in lament for her kin and company. ‘“‘ Dame, all are 
drowned,” retorts Noe; “‘ let be thy din.” 

Here we have, then, a comic episode with an attempt at “‘ busi- 
ness,” the rudiments of characterization, and a commendable nat- 
uralness and ease of conversation. 

Now, the Wakefield dramatist, whether we regard the stanzaic 
form of his Noe as derived from or suggested by the York play or 
not, certainly appears to have been acquainted with the York treat- 
ment of the subject. The plays agree in details which, at the same 
time, distinguish them from those of other cycles. The Wakefield 
Processus Noe belongs to the third or artistic stage of composition 
in its own cycle. It is in five scenes, and in each of them it im- 
proves upon its congener of York. The fable no longer consti- 
tutes a comic episode nor a mere string of such episodes; nor is it 
exactly a farce. It may be described as a comic history. Coarse 
as the quarreling may be, and uproarious the fun, the play gives 
evidence of shrewd observation, it abounds with realistic touches, 
confidential asides, contemporary nicknames, assorted terms of 
abuse, and a rich, varied rustic philosophy. The humor is of a 
piece with that of the earlier York school; the realism, of a piece 
with the later; the play as a whole is the work of a genius who 
knows not only to hold the mirror up to nature, but to select the 
nature which shall be mirrored. 

Scene 1. The Forest. Enter Noe, bewailing the evil days: 
He has served God “ sex hundreth yeres and odd,” 


“And now I wax old, 
Seke, sory and cold, 
As muk apon mold 
I widder away.” 
Yet he will cry for himself and his fry that they be brought 
to God’s hall in heaven. God appears above, repenting that He 
ever made man, and proposing to “ fordo all this medill-erd with 
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floods ”; but Noe and his wife He will spare, for they would never 
strive with Him, nor Him offend. He informs Noe of his pur- 
pose, and commands the building of the ark. God, however, ap- 
pears to be less conversant with the character of Noe’s Uxor than 
her husband, or more tolerant; for no sooner has the Deity disap- 
peared than Noe expresses a doubt as to how this pattern of wom- 
ankind will take the news: 
“Lord, homward will I hast as fast as that I may; 
My wife will I frast what she will say [Exit Deus] 
And I am agast that we get som fray 
Betwixt us both: 
For she is full tetchee, 
For litill oft angre, 
If anything wrang be, 
Soyne is she wroth.” 

Tunc perget ad uxorem. Scene II. Noe’s House. “ God 
spede, dere wife, how fare ye?” ‘* The best I can; the worse 
now I see thee.” He says that he bears ill-tidings. She opines 
that he were worthy to be clad in Stattord blue (like a flunkey), 
for he is always adread of something: 

“For I dare be thi borrow, 
From even unto morrow, 


Thou spekis ever of sorrow; 
God send thee onys thi fill.” 


Women may well ‘curse all ill husbands, she adds—and one such, 
by Mary, has she; but she knows how to bide her time to “ gwite 
hym his mede ”’: 


Noe. “We! hold thi tong, ram-skyt, or I shall thee still.” 
Uxor. “By my thryft, if thou smyte I shall turne thee untill.” 
Noe. ‘We shall assay as tyte: have at thee, Gyll! 

Apon the bone shall it byte” (He strikes her). 
Uxor. “ Ah, so, mary! thou smytis ill! 


Bot I suppose 
I shall not in thi det, 
Fflyt of this flett! 
Take thee ther a langett 
To tye up thi hose!” (She strikes back.) 


And so the quarrel goes: she promising three blows for two, biting 
and shrieking withal, till Noe declares for a truce, for he has other 
work to do. She says no man shall tarry him: as for her “ to 
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spyn will I dress me.” He begs her to pray for him busily. 
‘* Even as thou prays for me! ”’ and exit Uxor. 

Scene Ill. The Forest as before. Noe falls to work upon 
the ark; in the first stanza lays out the measurements and bends his 
bones to the tree; in the second, takes off his gown and works in 
his coat at the mast and wonders when his back will break; in the 
third makes top and sail, helm and castle, and drives the nails 
through the boards;‘in the fourth, builds window and door and 
three chambers as God had said, pitches them well, thanks God 
that the labor is fulfilled, and hies him to fetch his wife and meiny. 

Scene IV. Noe’s House. “ Why, syr, what ails you?” cries 
she. No one is hurting him, but if he feels afraid he had better 
run away. “ There is other yarn on the reel, my dame,” replies 
he, and proceeds to inform her of the approaching flood. She is 
dazed, and dodders for fear of the tale, and with her sons prepares 
to “ trus the gear’; but when it comes to getting it into the ark,— 


“T was never barred ere, as ever myght I the (thrive) 
In sich an oostre (hostelry) as this. 
In faith I can not fynd 
Which is before, which is behynd, 
Bot shall we here be pyned, 
Noe, as have thou blis?” 


Noe. “Dame, as it is skill, here must us abide grace; 
Therefore, wife, with good will, come into this place.” 
Uxor. “Sir, for Jak nor for Gyll, will I turne my face 
Till I have on this hill, apon a space 
On my rok (distaff).” 


The heavens open; it thunders and lightens; down fall halls 
and bowers, castles and towers. 


“Therefor, wife, have done! Come into ship fast.” 
Uxor. ‘“ Yei,»Noe, go cloute thi shoon; the better will they last.” 


The sons’ wives take a hand, but in faith yet will she spin, all in 
vain do they carp. “If ye like,” says one more wily than the 
rest, probably Japhet’s mulier, ‘‘ If ye like, ye may spin, mother, 
in the ship.” But Noe spoils the device by announcing that this is 
the second call for embarkation, ‘dame, on my friendship.” 
Whereupon, Uxor— 
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“ Wheder I lose or wyn, in faith, thi felowship 
Set I not at a pyn, this spyndill will I slip 
Apon this hill 
Or I styr oone fote.” 
She changes her mind, however, when the water ‘“ nighs so near 
that she sits not dry,” and hies her into ship with a “ byr” for 
dread that she drown. “In faith, and for your long tarrying,” 
cries Noe, “ ye shall lick on the whip.” She retorts, “‘ Big words 
don’t hurt.’ He bids her cry him “ Mercy!” She wishes she 
were a widow, she wouldn’t grudge a mass-penny for his soul; and 
she sees many a wife in the audience that would hail like deliver- 
ance. Noe rejoins with sprightly advice to husbands: 
“Ye men that has wifis, whyls they ar yong, 
If ye luf youre lifis chastice thare tong: 
Me thynk my hert ryfis both levyr and long 
To see sich stryfis wedmen emong, 
Bot I, 
As have I blys, 
Shall chastyse this.” 
Uxor. “ ¥it mary ye mys, 
Nicholl nedy!” 
More picturesque repartee. He cudgels her and catches a beat- 
ing inturn. In fine, all passion spent, they enter the ark. 

Scene V. In the Ark. The parents are upbraided by the 
three sons. Noe assents, ‘‘ We will do as ye bid us; we will be no 
more wroth, dear bairns,”’ and he ‘“‘ hents to the helm.’’ Uxor 
takes interest in the spectacle of the heavens and of the rising 
flood. She assists in the sailing with good counsel and obedience, 
till the “‘ hillys of Armonye ” are touched, and the voyage brought 
to its traditional conclusion. 

To the crude conception, somewhat scanty humor and deficient 
‘business ” of the York play have been added surprise (consider 
the satisfaction of the female spectators when Uxor escapes after 
having once consented to enter the ark), variety and rapidity of 
action, vivid reproduction of human ways and local manners, racy 
speech, familiar idiom—if not the thrust and parry, at any rate the 
quarter-staff of tongues, a reckless humor, and a rhythmic swing. 

The products of the York school of comic composition still 


remaining to be considered are to be found in the plays of The 
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Angels and the Shepherds and the Sacrificium Cayme and Abell, 
and of them a word will be appropriate later in connection with 
their correspondents of Chester and Coventry as well as Wakefield. 

When one considers the uniformity of style and temper, schol- 
arship and verse of this group of plays more or less inspired by 
the York schools of humor and realism—and their distinctive 
character, withal; their Latinity and joviality and their satiric in- 
direction—one is not only tempted to assign them to a single 
author, but with Leach and Pollard to figure him as some whilom 
clerk of Oxford or of Cambridge, not a monk, indeed, but some 
“jolly Absalon”? who not only wrote but played by times on 
‘ scaffold high ” his Herod and his Pilate both, mayhaps his Noe, 
and Mak, the sheep-thief, too. I have mentioned in passing the 
masterpiece of the nine-line stanza in which Mak and the shepherds 
prelude the birth of Christ. This little English comedy, the Sec- 
unda Pastorum, gathers in itself the qualities already noted in the 
playwright’s other work, and adds a technique surpassing that of 
any drama up to that time written. ‘The only preceding play that 
can bear comparison with it from the point of view of realism and 
of that shrewd reflection of contemporary conditions which makes 
for interest, is the Prima Pastorum of the same author. But the 
Prima is rather a dramatic idyll than a comedy; for though it 
possesses comic motive and dialogue, it lacks comic action. It is a 
pastoral picture in most diverting panels. What could be more 
humorous than the little scene where Gyb, going to buy sheep, 
quarrels with his friend Horne as to where he shall pasture them, 
though they are not yet bought; and shouts to the bell-wether to 
possess the land? When Horne won't let the imaginary wether 
obey, and Gyb threatens to break his head, up comes in a lucky 
moment Slowpace, who discovers that they are matching castles in 
Spain, and, like a fourteenth-century Sam Weller, takes the conceit 
out of both by his story of Moll, who, while casting up the account 
of her many sheep, broke her pitcher: 





“Ho, God,” she sayde, 
But oone shepe yit she hade, 
The mylk pycher so layde, 
The skar this was the tokyn.” 
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To conclude the matter, Slowpace bids the disputants hold his 
mare while he shakes his sack empty to indicate how thin their 
wits are. 

Nothing like this had been produced by way of comic scenes 
before, and few things like it had been produced in the way of 
native humor. But the Prima cannot compare with the Secunda 
in movement. From that point of view the only play comparable 
is the Shepherds’ Play of Chester. Whether that was written 
somewhat earlier, or somewhat later, we cannot say, but that it re- 
sembles the Wakefield masterpiece in the attempt to reproduce pas- 
toral life and manners is indubitable; though in-technique, as well 
as tone and style, it is inferior. 

This Chester pastoral opens with a shepherd gathering simples 
for his flock; and it furnishes us with a joint dinner like the Wake- 
field plays, with a wrestling match between the boy Trowle and his 
three masters, and with the singing of the angels and the usual 
colloquy concerning the Latin of the song. The boy Trowle, in- 
deed a most lethargic and humorous lout, is one of the originals of 
miracle comedy. <A lazier mode than his of directing a passing 
traveler would be difficult to devise: 

“Yf any man come me bye 
And would witte which waie were beste: 
My leg I lifte up as I lye 
And: wishe hym the waie este or weste.” 

But the comic bustle of the Chester pastoral is action without 
plot; the Wakefield Secunda, on the other hand, is plot within 
plot, developed through eight closely consecutive scenes and 
crowded with action. ‘The comic adventure is indeed but an epi- 
sode—this “‘ sheep stealing of Mak ’’—but it has its beginning, 
middle, and end; the motive, the devices, and the progress of a 
comedietta in itself. It grows out of and belongs to the condi- 
tions with which the enveloping action opens, and its party of the 
second part are also dramatic persons in the main action. From 
every point of view—conception, construction, effect—this play, 
up to the end of the Mak episode, is quite on a level with Pathelin 
vint au vin or anything that John Heywood has written. In dra- 
matic interest it is quite the equal of Heywood’s best interlude; and 
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in power of observation, as well as in the reproduction of every- 
day life, it excels Tom Tyler, Thersytes, or any other play written 
before the sixteenth century. As a work of dramatic genius this 
little play, with its home-made philosophy, home-made figures, and 
home-made humor, with its comic business, its sometimes boister- 
ous spirits, its quiet and subtle irony, its ludicrous diction, its reve- 
lation of rural characters and manners, its simple and healthful 
creed, its radiant and naive devoutness, its dramatic anticipations, 
postponements, and surprises, stands out English and alone, and a 
masterpiece. 

The plot is so well known that an outline would be superfluous; 
but I doubt whether sufficient attention has been directed to the 
realistic portrayal of its characters: Coll, the first shepherd, who 
soliloquizes concerning political philosophy, a kind of later four- 
teenth-century populist whom it refreshes to grumble: 

“Tt dos me good, as I walk thus by myn oone, 
Of this warld for to talk in maner of mone,” 
Gyb, the second shepherd, whose vein is of matrimonial philos- 
ophy, and whose dame is— 


“As sharp as a thystyll, as rough as a brere, 
She is browed like a brystyll with a sowre loten chere,” 


and counts it a marvel due to destiny that— 


“Som men wyll have two wyfs and som men three 
(In store—) 
Som are wo that has any!” 


and Daw, the hind, whose philosophy is eclectic, who swears by 
the unborn Christ and Saint Nicholas, and “ lets the world pass.” 
It is he who sees ‘‘ sudden sights in the darkness’; it is he who 


warns of the midnight-stalking Mak; it is he who makes that 
‘““ Yoman ” of the king lie safely down between them; it is he, too, 
who dreams of the stolen sheep and conducts the vain search there- 
for; and who, fortunately flinging back to Mak’s home to give the 
hypothetical babe ‘‘ that lytyll day starne” a “ saxpence,” lifts up 
the clout and diagnoses the fraud that has been practiced upon 
them. Mak himself is a piece of characterization of which a nine- 
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teenth-century dramatist need not be ashamed. Behold him slink- 
ing in at night with his habit of disguise and his “‘ southern tooth ” 
and his sanctimonious plaint— 
“Now wold God I were in heven, 
For there wepe no barnes.” 

Mark his delicate taste, his delicious hypocrisy! But mark with 
greater admiration still that worthy seconder of his wiles, his some- 
what unduly prolific wife, Gyll, who, confined of the ‘‘ borrowed 
sheep,” declines the approach of visitors for no less reason than 
that— 


“Ich fote that ye trede goys 
thorow my nese, 
Thorow my nese, 
So hee!” 

This comedy, with its background of reality and its atmosphere 
of worship when once the Stable is in sight, is the climax of the 
dramatic movement present in the York cycle and forwarded by 
those portions of the Wakefield which we have described. It so 
completely eclipses the York play of The Angels and the Shep- 
herds, with its scanty realism and its solitary guffaw, that if it were 
not for the effort of the Second York Shepherd to imitate the an- 
gelic choir, and the rustic naiveté of the adoration in the Stable, 
the kinship of the two plays would be difficult to trace. ‘The Cov- 
entry, indeed, shows a closer resemblance to the York in matters of 
detail, and the Chester to the Wakefield, than the Wakefield and 
the York show to each other. It must, however, still be conceded 
that in spirit and manner, the Wakefield Prima and Secunda Pas- 
torum, though not derived from the corresponding York play, are 
the full flower of the comic and realistic promise of the York cycle. 

Passing now to those parts of the two cycles most marked by 
methods of the realist, and still confining our selection from the 
Wakefield plays to those written in the nine-line stanza, we note 
that approximately the same relation obtains between the realism 
of Wakefield and the later York school as that held true of the 
humor of Wakefield and the middle school of York. As said be- 
fore, the portraiture of manners by the York playwright appears 
to best advantage in some half-dozen plays, XXVI, XXVIII, 
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XXIX, XXX, XXXI, XXXIII, etc., which elaborate the pre- 
liminaries of the crucifixion, especially those in which Herod, the 
Beadle, Caiaphas and Annas, Judas and the Janitor, Pilate and 
Percula, figure. The Herod of the York plays, wherever he ap- 
pears, is of uniform character. But there are two entirely dis- 
tinct presentments of him in the cycle of Wakefield: that of Herod 
the Great, written in the nine-line stanza, and that of the Magi, 
written in a different stanza (a aabab) anda more alliterative 
verse. The Herod of the latter is a chip of the York block, boast- 
ful and abusive, but aimless in his bombast, trusting to noise and a 
scattering fire. The Herod of the Wakefield dramatist of the 
nine-line stanza (XVI), though he may rant and brag, is direct, 
personal, and concrete. He is of the stuff of the craftsman that 
plays him. The very lilt of his metre is provocative of laughter; 
so, also, are the metres of his Nuncius: the rapid succession of 
rhymes, often double rhymes at that, the jocosity of vituperation, 
its figurative as well as mouth-filling finality— 


“Ffor if I beggyn I breke ilka bone 
And pull fro the skyn the carcas anone, 


» 


eoeissbee Yei, perde! 


But it is when we consider the subtler qualities of style, mock- 
heroic and double-edged, that we descry the master. In the gro- 
tesque cosmography of Herod’s dominions— 


“ Tuskane and Turky, 
All Inde and Italy, 
Sicily and Surrey 
Drede hym and dowtys. 


“From Paradyse to Padua, to Mount Flascon; 
From Sarceny to Susa, to Grece it abowne; 
From Egyp to Mantua, unto Kemptown; 

Both Normondy and Norwa lowtys to his crown; 
; His renowne 
Can no tong tell, 
From heven unto hell; 
Of hym can none spell 
Bot his cosyn Mahowne”’; 


in the reference to familiar interests of the audience, to the 
‘Tales’ of Boethius, the Epistles, the Holy Grail, in the sly lit- 
erary criticism and the satire on ecclesiastical preferments (for if 
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Herod lives in land the Councillor who advised the massacre 
of the infants is to be made Pope) ; in the burlesque of the mas- 
sacre at Bethlehem—‘ Dame,” courteously ventures the murder- 
ous Miles, “ think it not ill, thy child if I kill,” and the bargaining 
between Herod and his knights concerning their reeompense—his 
promise of money (next time he comes)—in all this there appears 
a marked advance upon the portrayal of character and manners 
and the actuality of thought and expression afforded by the Hero- 
diacs of York. Now, this parallel is the more instructive because 
the general treatment of this subject* in the Wakefield is so like 
that of the York, and the common characteristics of these two 
versions so distinct from the Chester and Coventry plays that we 
cannot but suppose that the chief dramatist of Wakefield took the 
York plays as his model. He produces, however, an independent 
result. 

The Janitor of the York, and the Pilate, Percula and Beadle of 
the domestic scene are not reproduced in the Wakefield cycle. The 
Judas, however, reappears in a Wakefield play, The Conspiracy, 
written in an old York metre and probably borrowed from a dis- 
carded York original. There is no trace of the Wakefield Master 
in his construction. Wherever the dramatist of the nine-line stanza 
touches a character, he endows it with qualities unknown to the 
other cycles—all making for a more artistic realism. He pre- 
fixes, for instance, six stanzas to this Conspiracy and in them causes 
Pilate, sitting upon the bench, to display a political shrewdness of 
which his continuator in the rest of the pageant is quite incapable: 


“Ffor I am he that may make or mar a man; 
Myself if I it say, as men of cowrte now can; 
Supporte a man to-day, to-morn agans hym than, 
On both parties thus I play, And fenys me to ordan 
The right; 
Bot all fals indytars, 
Questmangers and jurers, 
And all thise fals outrydars, 
Ar welcom to my sight.” 


This Pilate is the first trimmer in English comedy. He is devel- 
oped, also, through the first half of the Wakefield Scourging, and 
the whole of the Talents; and he is both derived from and an im- 


~ *See Hohlfeld on T. XVI and Y. XIX. 
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provement upon a quondam York Pilate who, in my opinion, sur- 
vives in that role in other parts of the Wakefield. ‘The earlier 
Pilate is timid and ingenuous, the latter full of subtlety, breeze, 
and wit, and wholly given over to jokes and Latin tags and maca- 
ronic verses. He is also like most of the characters created by 
the Master, of proverbial philosophy compact. The clue to the 
procurator’s character as given above is repeated in the second 
stanza of the Scourging, the refrain of which is in the same words 
and verse as Conspiracy, 3, although the earlier part of the stanza 
doubles the metre of the nine-line stanza. This is interesting be- 
cause it proves that there is some connection between the Master’s 
productions and those of some Wakefield experimenter who fol- 
lowed or preceded him,* or that the Master was capable at times 
of varying his stanza. 

In the art of the Wakefield cycle there is, of course, much of 
the powerfully and grimly actual that cannot be attributed to the 
Player-clerk. The preparations for the crucifixion, for instance, 
with the wrenching of Christ’s body to fit the cross, the binding 
and the nailing, the jolting of the timber into the mortice, the jest- 
ing and jeering of the torturers, are a distinct counterpart of the 
Crucifixio Cristi of York, and bear no mark of our dramatist. 
Their realism is the transcript of the physically horrible, their style 
the straightforward, grisly poetizing of the ‘‘ pynner” or the 
‘“‘paynter.” How different the proverbial philosophy, the side- 
plays, the shading of characters, the subtle turns of motive and in- 
cident, the allusive quality, the ironic sophistries, the Latinisms, 
the vocabulary, the sign-manual, in short, of the Player-clerk in the 
Wakefield Coliphizacio, all of which is in his stanza, and in stan- 
zas 5 to 27 of the Fflagellacio, which are, also, undoubtedly his. 
In the latter play the difference stands out the more strikingly be- 
cause the remaining and older half is at first based upon York 
XXXIV, Christ Led Up to Calvary, and from stanza 42 on liter- 
ally copied from it. While portions written by the Master do not 
balk at the cruelty appropriate to the subject of buffeting and 
scourging, they refrain from the repulsive. 


5 XXII, 1-4; XXIII, 2; XXVII, 30. 
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The Wakefield Master is no sentimentalist. His anger is sud- 
den as his sympathy. Always genially ironical, he displays in his 
revision of the Judicium his full power as a satirist. Here, as I 
have already said, his hatred of oppression, his scorn of vice and 
self-love, his contempt of sharp and shady practice in kirk or court, 
upon the bench, behind the counter, and in the home, are welded 
into one and brought to edge and point. He strikes hard when 
he will, but he has the comic sense and spares to slay. We may 
hear him chuckling, this dramatic contemporary of Chaucer, as he 
pricks the bubble of fashion, lampoons Lollard and “ kyrkcha- 
terar’”’ alike, and parodies the latinity of his age. When his de- 
mons speak the syllables leap in rhythmic haste, the rhymes beat 
a tattoo, and the stanzas hurtle by. Manners, morals, folly and 
loose living are writ large and pinned to the caitiff. But the poet 
behind the satire is ever the same, sound in his domestic, social, 
political philosophy, constant in his sympathy with the down-trod- 
den and in his Godly fear. 

Doomsday is at hand: the souls have fled from hell, the devils, 
too, are out, and one here tells his fellow that he must betake him- 
self to judgment like a peer to Parliament. Up Watling Street 
shall be the way, but in sooth they had rather be making three 
whole pilgrimages to Rome. Their books they must take with 
them for evidence against the damned, and books they have full of 
all kinds of sinners: 

“Of wraggers and wrears a bag full of brefes, 
Of carpars and cryars, of mychers and thefes, 


Of lurdans and lyars that no man lefys 
Of fiytars, of flyars and renderars of reffys.” 


The first demon asks if there is anger in their record. ‘There is 
anger, and treachery, too. ‘“‘ Hast thou ought written there,” says 
the first, “‘ of the femynyn gendere?”’ ‘“* Yei, mo than I may 
bere,” says the second, “‘ of rolles forto render ”— 


“Thai ar euer in were if thai be tender, 
Ill fetyld; 
She that is most meke, 
When she semys full seke, 
She can rase vp a reke 
If she be well nettyld.” 
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““ Make redy our tolys,”’ continues the first, ‘‘ for we dele with no 
folys.” ‘‘ But, Sir,” says the second warningly, “ it is high time 
for us to act,” for— 
“had domysday oght tarid 
We must have bigged hell more, the warld is so warid.” 
Faith and truth have no feet upon which to stand, the poor people 
must bear all the burdens, God is no longer dreaded, and by that 
we know that doomsday is at hand. “ Sir,” says the second demon, 
“it is saide in old sawes— 
the longere that day dawes— 
‘Wars pepill wars lawes.’” 
‘T laugh,” says the first demon, “ at thy reason.”” To them enters 
then the hero of their ilk, Tutivillus, registrar to the devil, once 
their chief tollsman “ and sithen courte rollar,” but now “‘ master 
rollar.”” He has brought in a single hour his thousands to hell: 
the fool who dresses finely and leaves his children breadless, the 
woman who shrouds her ugliness with vanities, and— 
“ When she is thus paynt, 
She makys it so quaynte, 
She lookys like a saynt, 
And wars than the deyle.” 
Then, in rapid succession, step forth for condemnation the fash- 
ions of the day and the souls that flock to the world below: har- 
lots, whores, and bawds; liars, scolds, extortioners, usurers, and 
backbiters; so that indeed our porter shall have old turning the 
key. Hell is full and doomsday can no longer be delayed. 

Such is a taste of the style that marks the Wakefield plays in 
nine-line stanza which it is pleasant, and perhaps not utterly un- 
scientific to attribute to some one poet: a younger contemporary of 
Chaucer, perhaps. No two men could have produced a style of 
elements in just such combination, in just such proportion, and of 
such uniformity as these passages possess. Nor does any other 
writer of the Wakefield cycle approach this style. 

In the contributions passed in review there is enough to char- 
acterize a comic dramatist, but if we turn from the nine-line stanza 
to the other pageants of the Wakefield cycle, which are distinc- 
tively comic,—even though not in this stanza,—namely, the Mac- 
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tavio, Abel and The Talents, we cannot long refrain from deciding 
that the latter owes somewhat to the Wakefield master, the former 
much. 

The Wakefield Mactacio Abel is probably a revision of an ear- 
lier play in its own cycle. It is certainly later than the York 
(VII), which is unfortunately a fragment, and not even itself one 
of the parent cycle. ‘These, again, are more mature and probably 
of later composition than the Coventry and Chester plays upon the 
subject, especially the latter. In my article on the Miracle Plays 
in a former number of this journal, I pointed out that the oldest 
treatment of the Abel, the Cornish, was destitute of humor. The 
next oldest, the Chester, is not only grim but very crude. Its suc- 
cessor of Coventry conceives the churlish Cain of Chester with pith 
and merriment, but fails to elaborate the possibilities of action be- 
tween the brothers. What is left of the York play is full of dra- 
matic life: Cain is a swaggering devil who curses God and his 
angel, and deliberately tries to thrash the latter. As the 
extant portion of this play may have suggested to Wake- 
field the discussion between Cain and Abel, so the original 
servant or garcio of the York (who becomes Brewbarret in the 
later edition) was probably the prototype of Cayme’s garcio, 
Pikeharnes, in the Wakefield. The garcio in both is the forerun- 
ner of the impudent underling in English comedy, and the Cayme 
is a model of rusticity and irreverence. The characterization is 
effected largely by the contrast between Cayme’s behavior and 
Abel’s. ‘‘ God has ever yit byn my fo,” cries this reckless skeptic. 
And when he has sought to defraud God of his burnt-offering and 
the Lord appears to rebuke him,— 


“Why!” cries he, “who is that hob-over-the-wall ? 
We! who was that that piped so small?”.. 


The Wakefield Abel is an episode of painful reality, with a 
tragic element, to be sure, but with more of the spice of comedy 
than had appeared in previous plays upon the subject. The author 
is a close observer of the Wakefield swains; and here they live 
perennial with bucolic apothegm and pungent phrase,—fellows of 
cunning, close-fisted, bargaining with the spiritual. ‘‘ Never yet,” 
says Cain, “‘ have I borrowed a farthing of God’; he will conse- 
quently apportion the Almighty but one-twentieth of the harvest 
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and that the worst. ‘The relations between Cain and Pykeharnes 
are caught out of reality; the details of farm life, the ploughing, 
the objurgation of Donnyng, the mare. The technique of the 
play is also notworthy for its “‘ asides’ and mock-echoes, its va- 
riety of scene and its elaborate movement. ‘The final reviser, our 
Wakefield Master, I think (for these that I have recited are ear- 
marks of his dramaturgy), has not only added the last two stanzas 
in his favorite form, but has probably lent spice to the first seven. 
It was probably he who, leaving the other stanzas much as they 
were, heightened the characterization of Cain and his boy, enriched 
their speech with proverbs, and made of Abel something other 
than the milksop presented in the earlier cycles. My word for 
dialectal peculiarities is not worth much, but I must say that in the 
livelier parts of this play the language appears to be of a piece with 
that of the Prima and Secunda Pastorum. 

The Processus Talentorum gives evidence of perhaps three 
strata of composition, of which the last,-an introduction of five 
stanzas and an epilogue of five more, are not only in the strophe 
but the phrase and temper of the Wakefield Master. The racy 
dialogue, the characterization and the rapid movement of the play 
proper also betray the shaping hand of an artist. In many a hu- 
morous touch I think that I recognize the impress of ours. Noth- 
ing more natural than to revive the colors when one is framing 
the picture. The frame itself is in his most distinctive style, 
quaint, original, brilliant, surprising. There is no mistaking him 
in the subtlety and satire, the Golliardic verses of Pilate calling 
for silence and obedience,— 


Stynt, I say! gyf men place: quia sum dominus dominorum! 
He that agans me says: rapietur lux oculorum; 
Therefor gyf ye me space: ne tendam vim brachiorum, 
And then gel ye no grace: contestor Iura polorum, 
Caveatis; 
Rewle I the Iuré, 
Maxime purée, 
Towne qnogue ruré, 
Me paveatis,— 


He is in the double rhymes, the rapid lilt, the cognizance of con- 
temporary foible and custom, the boisterous humor, and the irony. 
The play proper is cast principally in a stanzaic mould not else- 
where found in the Wakefield cycle. ‘“* Fellows,” says the third 
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torturer, when the three having agreed to cast dice with Pilate for 
the seamless coat, the highest throw falls to himself: 
Felowse, in forward here have I fifteene! 
As ye wote I am worthi, won is this Wede. 
Pilatus. What, whistyll ye in the wenyande! Where have ye been? 
Thou shall abak, bewshere, that blast I forbede. 
Tercuis Tortor. Here are men us emong 
Lele in our lay, will ly for no leyd 
And I wytnes at thaym if I wroght any wrang. 
This hurrying a b a b* c’ b* c* of iambs and anapaests differs ma- 
terially from its wooden congener of York XIV, XXI, and XXV, 
and has, if my memory serves me, no analogue in the other cycles. 
It fits itself readily to the adjacent stanzas of nine lines; it conveys 
material suggestive at various points of the nine-line versifier, and 
betrays his facile turn for comic situation. 

Of the unique idiom of those through whom the Wakefield 
Master speaks sporadic instances have already been cited; but I 
cannot leave him without placing a few more on record. “ Sir, 
as I am true knight,” says the first torturer, “‘ of my dame since 
I sucked had I never such a night”; and of the prophesying of 
Jesus, ‘‘ He lies for the whetstone, I give Him the prize ”; and, 
before the buffeting begins, ‘‘ We shall teach Him I wot a new 
play of Yule.’ Says Tortor Secundus of the victim, ‘‘ He sets not 
a fly-wing by Sir Cesar full even.” Cayphas, fretting that his 
sacerdotal position restrains him from striking Jesus, cries, “‘ He 
that first made me clerk and taught me my lere, On books for to 
bark, the Devil give him care! ”’, and when Annas persuades him 
to desist, ‘‘ My heart is full cold, nearhand that I swelt; For tales 
that are told I bolne (burst) at my belt.””. When Jack the boy 
comes in to his masters, the quarreling shepherds of the Prima, he 
casually remarks: 

“Now God gyf you care, foles all sam; 
Sagh I never none so fare bot the foles of Gotham. 
Wo is hir that you bare, youre sire and youre dam: 
Had she broght furth an hare, a shepe, or a lam, 
Had bene well. 
Of all the foles I can tell, 
From heven unto hell, 


Ye thre bere the bell; 
God gyf you unceyll!” 
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The rural wisdom of his Yorkshire craftsmen is similarly redo- 
lent of daily use. When Noe’s Gyll complains, ‘‘ We women may 
wary all ill husbands,” and the patriarch retorts, ‘“‘ Ye men that 
has wives, Whiles they are yong, If ye love your lives chastise 
their tongue,” the audience beholds itself as in a mirror. Primus 
Tortor was not the first to philosophize: ‘“ It is better sit still, 
than rise up and fall”; and Secundus is but echoing the lore of 
the homely wise when he commits dicing to the Devil with ‘‘ As 
Fortune assize men will she make, Her manners are nice, She can 
down and uptake.”’ Pilate portrays the political trimmer that all 
knew in his confession, “‘ For like as on both sidys the iren the 
hammer makith playn, So do I that the law has been in my 
kepyng ”; and his counselor but echoes public thought when he 
upbraids this ruler with ‘‘ Why should I not mell of those matters 
that I you taught? Though ye be prince peerless without any 
peer, Were not my wise wisdom, your wits were in waght (peril) ; 
And that is seen express and plainly right here.” Of the moraliz- 
ing of the Secunda Pastorum I have already spoken; the Prima is 
equally observant of the common lot. “Lord,” grumbles Gyb, as 
he enters, “ what they are well that hence are past, for they nought 
feel them too downcast.” ‘ After our play in this world comes 
sorrow; after riches, poverty; horseman Jack Cope walks then, I 
ween. Rents are coming thick but my purse is weak; nay, if ill- 
luck will grind, may God from his heaven send grace.”’ ‘‘ Poor 
men,” groans John Horne, “are in the dyke, and often Time 
mars; such is the world; no helpers are here.” ‘‘ Yea,” rejoins 


Gyb,— 


“Tt is sayde full ryfe 
A man may not wyfe 
And also thryfe 
And all in a yere.” 


No better index to the view of life of our medieval workaday 
forefathers still e..dures than that afforded by their Miracle plays. 
No more ingenuous and keen account than that dramatized by the 


Player-clerk of Wakefield. 
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THE WORLDS OF SALIMBENE 


HENRY OSBORN TAYLOR 


AKING many exceptions, and with all proper doubts 
M of the validity of generalization, one may say that the 
Middle Ages were not characterized by the open eye. 
It may be that the visions of men are always directed if not lim- 
ited by the master tendencies and interests of their period. Yet 
this seems to have been peculiarly so in the Middle Ages. We 
see, for example, medieval religious views deflect the judgment 
of thoughtful men from a simple appreciation of the elements of 
mortal life; and we see the symbolism, which held material things 
to be antitypes of spiritual truths, close men’s eyes to the char- 
acter of the phenomena of the natural world. Again we observe 
that the literary attitude toward works of the classic imagination 
is set by the interest, as it were, of a docile pupil in books which it 
would be irreverent for him to regard as other than primarily in- 
structive. 

A consequence is that the medieval Latin records, chronicles, 
and lives of saints rarely afford broad and variegated pictures of 
the world; but follow certain lines, parallel and repeated till we 
sigh for change. As they were so largely the works of monks, it 
is obvious that they would set forth only what would strike the 
monastic eye—an eye often intense with its inner vision, but not 
wide open to the occurrences of life. From the point of view of 
our modern interests, the monk was not a good observer; nor 
(which is to say the same in other words), had he broad human 
sympathies. Of course there were exceptions; one of them was 
the Franciscan Salimbene, an undeniable if not too loving son of 
an alert north Italian city, Parma. 

Humanism springs from cities; and it began in Italy long be- 
fore Petrarch. North of the Alps there was nothing like the city 
life of Italy, so quick and voluble, so unreticent and unrestrained, 
open and neighborly—neighbors hate as well as love! From 
Cicero’s time, from Numa’s, if one will, Italian life was what it 
never ceased to be—urban. The city was the centre and the bound 
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of human intercourse, almost of human sympathy. This was 
always true; as true in those devastated seventh, eighth and ninth 
centuries as before or after; certainly true of the tenth and elev- 
enth centuries when the Lombards and other Teuton children of 
the waste and forest had become good urban Italians. It was still 
more abundantly true of the following centuries when life was 
burgeoning with power. 

Whatever other cause or source or parentage it had, humanism 
was a city child. And as city life never ceased in Italy, that land 
had no unhumanistic period. There humanism always existed, 
whether we take it in the narrower sense of love of humanistic, 
that is antique literature, or broadly, as in the words of old Me- 
nander-Terence: homo sum, humani nil a me alienum. 

Now turn to the close of the twelfth century, and look at 
Francis of Assisi.’ It is his humanism and his naturalism, his in- 
terest in men and women, and in bird and beast as well, that fills 
this sweet lover of Christ with tender sympathy for them all. 
Through him human interest and love of man drew monasticism 
from its cloister, and sent it forth upon an unhampered ministry 
of love. Francis (God bless him!) had not been Francis had he 
not been Francis of Assisi. 

A certain gifted, well-born city child was five years old when 
Francis died. It was to be his lot to paint for posterity a picture 
of his world such as no man had painted before; and in all his work 
no line suggests so many reasons for the differences between Italy 
and the lands north of the Alps, and also so many why Salimbene 
happened to be what he was, as this remark, relating to his French 
tour: “In France only the townspeople dwell in the towns; the 
knights and noble ladies stay in their villas and on their own 
domains.” 

Only the townspeople live in the towns, merchants, craftsmen, 
artisans—the unleavened bourgeoisie! In Lombardy how differ- 
ent! There knights and nobles, and their lovely ladies, have 
their strong dwellings in the towns; jostle with the “ towns- 
people,’ converse with them, intermarry sometimes, lord it over 
them when they can, hate them, murder them. But there they 
are, and what variety and color and picturesqueness and illumina- 
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tion do they not add to city life? If a Lombardy town thronged 
with merchants and craftsmen; it was also gay and voluptuous 
with knights and ladies. How rich and fascinating its life com- 
pared with the grey towns beyond the Alps! In France the towns- 
people made an audience for the Fabliaux. The Italian town had 
that and also its courtly audience of knight and dame for the love 
lyrics of the troubadour and the romances of chivalry. In fact the 
whole world was there, and not just work-a-day, sorry, parts of it. 

Had it not been for the full and varied city life in which he 
was born and bred, the quick-eyed youth would not have had that 
fund of human interest and intuition which makes him so pleas- 
ant and se different from anyone north of the Alps in the thir- 
teenth century. A city boy indeed, and what a full personality! 
He was to be a man of human curiosity, a tireless sight-seer. His 
interest is universal; his human love quick enough—for those he 
loved. For he was no saint, although a Minorite. His detesta- 
tion is vivid, illuminating; it brings the hated man before us. And 
Salimbene’s wide-open eyes are his own. He sees with a fresh 
vision; he is himself; a man of temperament, which lends its col- 
ors to the panorama. His own interest or curiosity is paramount 
with him; so his narrative will naively follow his sweet will and 
whim, and pass from topic to topic in chase of the suggestions of 
his thoughts. 

The result is for us a unique treasure-trove. The story pre- 
sents the world and something more; two worlds, if you will, very 
co-related: macrocosmos and microcosmos, the world without and 
the very eager ego, Salimbene. There he is unfailingly, the writer 
in his world. Scarcely another medieval penman so clearly shows 
either himself or the world he moves about in. Let us follow, 
for a little, his autobiographic chronicle, taking the liberty which 
he always took, of selecting as we choose. 

In the year 1221 Salimbene was born at Parma, into the very 
centre of the world of strife between popes and emperors,—a 
world wherein also the renewed Gospel was being preached by 
Francis of Assisi, who did not die till some years later. But St. 


Dominic died the year of Salimbene’s birth. Innocent III, most 


powerful and prosperous of popes, breathed his last five years 
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before, leaving him surviving, that viper-nursling of the papacy, 
Frederic I], an able, much-experienced youth of twenty-two, who 
afterwards was crowned emperor by Honorius III in the year 
1220, and was soon thereafter to make the most resourceful of 
that imperial line of arch-enemies to the papacy. ‘This Emperor 
Frederic, whom Innocent III says Salimbene, had exalted and 
named “ Son of the Church,” . . . “ was a man pestiferous and 
accursed, a schismatic, heretic and epicurean, who corrupted the 
whole earth.” 

Salimbene’s family was in high regard at Parma, and the boy 
naturally saw and perhaps met the interesting strangers coming 
to the town. He tells us that when he was baptized, the Lord 
Balianus of Sydon, a great baron of France, a retainer of the 
Emperor Frederic’s, ‘lifted me from the sacred font.” The 
mother was a pious dame, whom Salimbene loved none too well, 
because once she snatched up his infant sisters to flee from the 
danger of the Baptistery toppling over upon their house during 
an earthquake, and left Salimbene himself lying in his cradle! 
The father had been a crusader, and was a man of wealth and 
influence. 

So the youth was born into a stirring swirl of life. These vig- 
orous northern Italian cities hated each other shrewdly in the thir- 
teenth century. When the boy was eight years old a great fight 
took place between the folk of Parma, Modena and Cremona on 
the one side, and that big, blustering Bologna. Hot was the battle. 
On the Carrocio of Parma only one man remained; for it was 
stripped of its defenders by the stones from those novel war en- 
gines of the Bolognese, called manganelle. Nevertheless, the 
three towns won the battle, and the Bolognese turned their 
backs and abandoned their own Carrocio. The Cremona people 
wanted to drag it within their walls; but the prudent Parma lead- 
ers prevented it, because such action would have been an insult 
forever and a lasting cause of war with a strong enemy. But 


Salimbene saw the captured manganelle brought as trophies into 
his city. 


Other scenes of more peaceful rejoicing came before his eyes; 
as in the year 1233, he being twelve years old. That was a year 
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of alleluja, as it was afterwards called, ‘‘ to wit, a time of peace 
and quiet, of joy, jollity and merry-making, of praise and jubilee; 
because wars were over. Horse and foot, townsfolk and rustics, 
youths and virgins, old and young, sang songs and hymns. There 
was such devotion in all the cities of Italy. And I saw that each 
quarter of the city would have its banner in the procession, a ban- 
ner on which was painted the figure of its martyr-saint. And 
men and women, boys and girls thronged from the villages to the 
city with their flags, to hear the preaching, and praise God. They 
had branches of trees and lighted candles. There was preaching 
morning, noon and evening, and stationes arranged in churches 
and squares; and they lifted their hands to God to praise and bless 
Him forever. Nor could they cease, so drunk were they with 
love divine. There was no wrath among them, or disquiet or 
rancor. Everything was peaceful and benign; I saw it with my 
eyes.”’ And then Salimbene tells of all the famous preachers, and 
the lovely hymns, and Ave Marias; Frater So-and-so, from Bo- 
logna; Frater So-and-so, from somewhere else; Minorite and 
Preaching Friar. 

One might almost fancy himself in the Florence of Savonarola. 
Like enough this season of soul outpour and tears and songs of 
joy first stirred the religious temper of this quickly moved youth. 
These were also the great days of dawning for the friars. Dom- 
inic was not yet sainted; yet his Order of the Preaching Friars 
was growing. The blessed Francis had been canonized—sainted 
had he been indeed before his death! And the world was turning 
to these novel, open, sympathetic brethren who were pouring them- 
selves through Europe. Love’s mendicancy, envied but not yet 
discredited, was before men’s eyes and in men’s thoughts; and 
what opportunity it offered of helping people, of saving one’s own 
soul, and of seeing the world! We can guess how Salimbene’s 
temper was drawn by it. We know at least that one of these 
friars, Brother Girard of Modena, who preached at this jubilee 
in Parma, was the man who made petition five years later for Sa- 
limbene, so that the Minister-General of the Minorites, Brother 
Elias, being then at Parma, received the seventeen-year-old boy 
into the order in the year 1238. 
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Salimbene’s father was frantic at the loss of his heir. Never 
while he lived did he cease to lament it. He at once began stren- 
uous appeals to have his son returned to him. Salimbene’s ac- 
count of this exhibits himself, his father, and the situation. 

“He complained to the Emperor (Frederic I1), who had 
come to Parma, that the brothers Minorites had taken his son 
from him. The Emperor wrote to Brother Elias that if he held 
his favor dear, he should return me to my father. Then my 
father went to Assisi, where Brother Elias was, and gave him the 
Emperor’s letter. 

‘‘ When the imperial letter had been read, Brother Elias wrote 
at once to the brethren of the convent at Fano, where I dwelt, that 
if I wished it, they should return me to my father without delay; 
but that if I did not wish to go with my father, they should guard 
and keep me as the pupil of his eye. 

‘“A number of knights came with my father to Fano, to see 
the end of my affair. ‘There was I and my salvation made the 
centre of the spectacle. The brethren were assembled, with them 
of the world; and there was much talk. My father produced the 
letter of the Minister-General, and showed it to the brothers. 
When it was read, Brother Jeremiah, who was in charge of me, 
answered my father in the hearing of all: ‘ Lord Guido, we sym- 
pathize with your distress, and are prepared to obey the letter of 
our father. Behold, here is your son; he is old enough; let him 
speak for himself. Ask him; if he wishes to go with you, let him 
in God’s name; if not, we cannot force him.’ 

‘* My father asked me whether I wished to go with him or not. 
I replied, ‘ No; because the Lord says, ‘‘ No one putting his hand 
to the plow and looking back is fit for the kingdom of God.” ’ 

‘* And father said to me: ‘ Thou carest not for thy father and 
mother, who are afflicted with many griefs for thee.’ 

“T replied: “Truly I do not care, because the Lord says, 
“Who loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy of me.” 
But of thee He also says: ‘‘ Who loveth son or daughter more 
than me is not worthy of me.” Thou oughtest to care, father, for 
Him who hung on the cross for us, that He might give us eternal 
life. For it is Himself who says: ‘‘I am come to set a man 
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against his father, and the daughter against her mother, and the 
daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law. And a man’s foes are 
they of his household.” ’ 

‘“* The brethren wondered and rejoiced that I said such things 
to my fathew. And then my father said: ‘You have bewitched 
and deceived my son, so that he will not mind me. I will com- 
plain again of you to the Emperor, and to the Minister-General. 
Now let me speak with my son apart from you; and you will see 
him follow me without delay.’ 

‘* So the brothers allowed me to talk with him alone; for they 
began to have a little confidence in me, because of my words. Yet 
they listened behind the wall to what we should say. For they 
trembled as a reed in water, lest my father should alter my mind 
with his blandishments. And not for me alone they feared, but 
lest my return should hinder others from entering the order. 

‘Then my father said tome: ‘ Dear son, don’t believe those 
nasty tunics who have deceived you; but come with me, and I will 
give you all I have.’ 

‘And I replied: ‘Go away, father. As the wise man says 
in Proverbs, ‘‘ Thou shalt not hinder him to do right, who is 
able.” ’ 

‘* And my father answered with tears, and said to me: ‘ What, 
then, son, shall I say to thy mother, who is afflicted because of 
thee?’ 

‘““And I say to him: ‘Thou shalt tell her from me, thus 
says thy son: ‘‘ My father and mother have forsaken me, and 
the Lord hath taken me up’; also (Jer. III): “ Thou shalt call 
me Father, and walk after me in my steps. . . . It is good fora 
man when he has borne the yoke from his youth.” ’ 

‘Hearing all these things, my father, despairing of my com- 
ing out, threw himself down in the presence of the brethren and 
the secular folk who had come with him, and said: ‘I give thee 
to a thousand devils, cursed son, thee and thy brother here who 
has deceived thee. My curse be on you forever, and may it com- 
mend you to the spirits of hell.’ And he went away excited be- 
yond measure; while we remained greatly comforted and giving 
thanks to our God, and saying to each other, ‘ They shall curse, 
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and thou shalt bless.’ Likewise the seculars retired edified at my 
constancy. ‘The brethren also rejoiced, seeing what the Lord had 
wrought through me, his little boy.”’ 

This whole scene is anything rather than intended satire. It 
was such a conflict as the thirteenth century witnessed daily, and 
the twelfth, and other medieval centuries as well. The letters of 
St. Bernard set forth situations quite as extreme—outrageous from 
modern points of view. And Bernard can apply (or shall we say, 
distort?) Scripture in the same drastic fashion. But these monks 
meant it deeply; and from their standpoint they were in the right 
with their quotations. The attitude goes back to Jerome; that a 
man’s father and mother, and they of his own household, may be 
his worst enemies, if they seek to hinder his feet set toward God. 
Of course, we can see the sensible, worldly, martial father of the 
youth leap in the air and roll on the ground in rage; flesh and 
blood could not stand such turn of Scripture: ‘‘ Tell my weeping 
mother (who so longs for me) that I say my father and mother 
have forsaken me and the Lord hath taken me up!’ This came 
to the Lord Guido as a maddening gibe; but Salimbene meant sim- 
ply that his parents did not care for his highest welfare, and the 
Lord had received him into the path of salvation. It is all a 
scene which should evoke our serious reflections—after which it 
may be permitted us to enjoy it as we will. 

In his conscience Salimbene felt justified; for a dream set the 
seal of divine approval on his conduct: ‘‘ The Blessed Virgin 
rewarded me that very night. For it seemed to me that I was 
lying prostrate in prayer before her altar, as the brothers are wont 
when they rise for matins. And I heard the voice of the Blessed 
Virgin calling me. Lifting my face, I saw her sitting above the 
altar in that place where is set the host and the calix. She had her 
little boy in her lap, and she held Him out to me, saying: ‘ Ap- 
proach without fear and kiss my Son, whom yesterday thou didst 
confess before men.’ And when I was afraid, I saw that the little 
boy gladly stretched out His arms. Trusting His innocence and 
the graciousness of His mother, I drew near, embraced and kissed 
Him; and the benign mother gave Him to me for a long while. 
And when I could not have enough of it the Blessed Virgin blessed 
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me and said: ‘ 


30, beloved son, and lie down, lest the brothers, 
rising for matins, find thee here with us.’ I obeyed, and the vision 
disappeared; but unspeakable sweetness remained in my heart. 
Never in the world have I had such bliss.” 

An inner power of spiritual enthusiasm and fantasy accompa- 
nied Salimbene through his life. It gave him always a double 
point of view: he looks at things as they are, with gl .d curiosity 
and interest, and ever and anon loses himself within his transcen- 
dental dreams of Paradise and all at last made perfect. The love 
of the human and the earthly, with a deeper, as it were, noumenal, 
contempt for the same, makes this double-sighted man a blithe, 
amusing fellow traveler for his transcendental self, which will 
draw away into the clouds, whenever motive or suggestion comes. 

Although the father had devoted his recalcitrant son to a 
thousand devils, he did not cease from attempts, by persuasion and 
even violence, to draw him back into his own civic and martial 
world. So the young man got permission from the Minister-Gen- 
eral to go and live in Tuscany, where he might be beyond the 
reach of the parental activities. ‘‘ Thereupon I went and lived in 
Tuscany for eight years, two of them at Lucca, two at Sienna, 
and four at Pisa.” Young he was, in heart and years, and readily 
took up with the companionship of the ne’er-do-well vagabonds 
who frequently attached themselves, as lay brothers, to the Fran- 
ciscan Order. Listen to the story of a day’s outing with one of 
whose character Salimbene is outspoken without personal repug- 
nance: ‘I was a young man when I dwelt at Pisa. One day I 
went out begging with a certain lay brother, a good-for-nothing. 
He was a Pisan, and the same who afterwards went and lived with 
the brothers of Fixulus (Fiesole?), where they had to drag him 
out of a well which he had jumped into from some foolishness or 
desperation. Then he disappeared, and could not be found. The 
brothers thought the devil had carried him off. However that 
may have been, this day at Pisa he and I went with our baskets 
to beg bread, and chanced to enter a courtyard. Above, all about, 
hung a thick leafy vine, its freshness lovely to see and its shade 
sweet for resting in. There were leopards there and other beasts 
from over the sea, at which we gazed long, transfixed with delight, 
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as one will at the sight of the novel and the beautiful. Girls were 
there also and boys at their sweetest age, handsome and lovely, 
and ten times as alluring for their beautiful clothes. Boys and 
girls held violas and cytharas and other musical instruments in 
their hands, on which they made sweet melodies, accompanied 
with gestures. There was no hub-bub, nor did anyone talk; but 
all listened in silence. And the song which they chanted was so 
new and lovely in words and melody as to gladden the heart ex- 
ceedingly. None spoke to us, nor did we say a word to anyone. 
They did not stop singing and playing so long as we were there 
—and long indeed we lingered and could scarcely take ourselves 
away. God knows, I do not, who set this joyful entertainment; 
for we had never seen anything like it before nor could we ever 
find its like again.” 

From the witchery of this cloud-dropped entertainment Sa- 
limbene was rudely roused as he went out upon the public way. 
‘* A man met me, whom I did not know, and said he was from 
Parma. He seized upon me, and began to chide and revile: 
‘ Away, scamp, away!’ he cried. ‘A crowd of servants in your 
father’s house have bread enough and meat; and you go from 
door to door begging bread from those without it, when you have 
enough to give to any number of beggars! You ought to be rid- 
ing on a warhorse through Parma, and delighting people with 
your skill with the lance, so that there might be a sight for the la- 
dies, and comfort for the players. Now your father is worn with 
grief and your mother from love of you, so she despairs of God.’ ” 

Salimbene fended off this attack of carnal wisdom with many 
texts of Scripture. Yet the other’s words set him to thinking that 
perhaps it would be hard to lead a beggar’s life year after year 
until old age. And he lay awake that night, until God comforted 
him as before with a reassuring dream. 

Pretty dreamer as he was, Salimbene can often tell a ribald 
tale. There was rivalry, as may be imagined, between the Do- 
minicans—solemnes predicatores—and the Minorites. The for- 
mer seem occasionally to have concerted together so as to have 
knowledge of what their friends in other places were about. Then, 
when preaching, they would exhibit marvels of second sight, which 
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on investigation proved true! A certain Brother John of Vicenza 
was a Dominican famed for preaching and miracles, perhaps, and 
with such overtopping sense of himself that he went at least a 
little mad. Bologna was his tarrying-place. There a certain Flor- 
entine grammarian, Boncompagnus, tired of the foolery, made 
gibing rhymes about him and his admirers, and said he would do 
a miracle himself, and at a certain hour would fly with wings from 
the pinnacle of Sta. Maria in Monte. All come together at that 
hour to see. There he stands aloft, with his wings ready, and 
the folk expectant, for a long time—and then he bids them dis- 
perse with God’s blessing, for it is enough for them to have seen 
him. They then knew that they had been fooled! 

None the less the dementia of Brother John increases, so that 
one day at the Dominican convent in Bologna he falls into a rage 
because when his beard was cut the brothers did not preserve the 
hairs as relics. Now comes along a Minorite, brother God-save- 
you, a Florentine like Boncompagnus, and like him a great buf- 
foon and joker. To this convent he comes, but refuses all invita- 
tion to stay and eat, unless a piece of the cloak of Brother John 
be given him, which was kept to hold relics. So they give him a 
piece of the cloak, and after dinner he goes off, and befouls it, 
folds it up, and calls for all to come and see the precious relics of 
the sainted John, which he lost in the latrina. So they flock, and 
are somewhat more than satisfied. 

The reader will pardon this coarse story for the sake of illus- 
tration; there are many worse than it in Salimbene. 

No need to say that this good man had a quick eye for beauty, 
in both men and women; he is always speaking of So-and-so as a 
handsome man, and such and such a lady as “ pulcherrima dom- 
ina,” of pleasing ways and moderate stature, neither too tall nor 
too short. 

But one may win a more amusing side-light on Salimbene and 
the feminine element from the following: Like other popes, 
Nicholas III made cardinals of many of his relatives. He made a 
cardinal of one, Lord Latinus, of the Order of Preachers (which 
we note with a smile, and expect something funny). Him he 
named as legate to Lombardy and Tuscany and Romagnola. Note 
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the enactments of this cardinal-legate: “‘ He disturbed all the 
women with a ‘ Constitution’ which he promulgated, to wit, that 
the women should wear short dresses reaching to the ground, and 
only so much more as a palm’s breadth. Formerly they wore 
trains, sweeping the earth for several feet. A rhymer dubs them: 


Et drappi longhi, ke la polver menna— 
‘“ The long cloaks that gather up the dust.” 


‘* And he had this to be proclaimed in the churches, and im- 
posed it on the women by command; and ordered that no priest 
should absolve them unless they complied. The which was bit- 
terer to the women than any kind of death! For as a woman said 
to me familiarly, that train was dearer to her than all the other 
clothes she wore. And further, Cardinal Latinus decreed that all 
women, girls, and young ladies, matrons and widows, should wear 
veils. Which was again a horror for them. But they found a 
remedy for that tribulation, as they could not for their trains. 
For they made veils of linen and silk inwoven with gold, with 
which they looked ten times as well, and drew the eyes of men 
to lust all the more.”’ 

Thus did the Cardinal Legate, the Pope’s relative. And 
plenty of gossip has Salimbene to tell of such creatures of nep- 
otism. “Flesh and blood had revealed” to the Pope that he 
ehould make cardinals of them, says he with a sort of giant sneer; 
* for he built up Sion in sanguinibus ’’—that is, through his blood- 
etatives. ‘‘ There are a thousand brothers Minorites more fit, 
on the score of knowledge and holiness, to be cardinals than they.” 
Had not another pope, Urban IV, made chief among the cardinals 
a relation whose only use as a student had been to fetch the other 
students’ meat from market? 

, It wasa few years after this that Salimbene returned to his na- 
tive town of Parma, near the time when that city passed from the 
side of the Emperor to that of the Pope. This was a fatal defec- 
tion for Frederic, which he set about to repair, by laying siege to 
the turn-coat city. And the war went on with great devastation, 
and the wolves and other wild beasts increased and grew bold. 
Salimbene throws Eccelino da Romano on the scene, that regent 
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of the Emperor and monster of cruelty, ‘ who was feared more 
than the devil,” and had once burned to death “ eleven thousand 
Paduans in Verona. ‘The building holding them was set on fire; 
and while they burned, Eccelino and his knights held a tourna- 
ment about them (circa eos) . . . I verily believe that as the Son 
of God desired to have one special friend, whom He made like to 
Himself, to wit the blessed Francis, so the devil fashioned Ecce- 
lino in his likeness.” 

Salimbene tells of the siege of Parma at much length, and of 
the final defeat of the Emperor, with the destruction of the strong- 
hold which he had built to menace the city, and of all his curious 
treasures, with the imperial crown itself taken by the men of 
Parma and their allies. But before this, while the turmoil of the 
siege was at its height, in 1247, he received orders to leave Parma 
and set out for Lyons, where Innocent IV, at that time, held 
his papal court, having fled from Italy from the Emperor, three 
years before. 

Salimbene set out, and reached Lyons on All Saints’ day. 
‘““ At once the Pope sent for me, and talked with me familiarly in 
hischamber. For since my leaving Parma he had received neither 
messenger nor letters. And he thanked me warmly and listened 
to my prayers, for he was a courtly and liberal man; . . . and 
he absolved me from my sins and appointed me preacher.” 

Our autobiographic chronicler was at this time twenty-six 
years old; his personality bespoke a kind reception everywhere. 
He soon left Lyons, and went on through the towns of Champagne 
to Troyes, where he found plenty of merchants from Lombardy 
and Tuscany; for there were markets there, lasting two months. 
So was it also in Provins, the next halting place; from which 
Salimbene went on to Paris. There he stayed eight days and 
saw much which pleased him; and then, going back upon his 
tracks, he took up his journey to Sens, where he dwelt in the Fran- 
ciscan convent, ‘‘ and the French brethren entertained me gladly, 
beeause I was a friendly, cheerful youth, and spoke them fair.” 

From Sens he went south to Auxerre, the place which had 
been named as his destination when he left Parma. It was in the 
year 1248, and as he writes (how many years after?) there comes 
back to him the memory of the grand wines of Auxerre: 
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‘‘] remember when at Cremona (in 1245) Brother Gabriel, 
of that place, a Minorite, a great teacher and a man of holy life, 
told me that Auxerre had more vines and wine than Cremona and 
Parma and Reggio and Modena together. I wouldn’t believe 
him. But when I came to live at Auxerre I saw that he spoke 
the truth. It is a large district, or bishopric, and the mountains, 
hills and plains are covered with vines. There they neither sow 
nor reap nor gather into barns; but they send their wine by river 
to Paris, where they sell it nobly, and live and clothe themselves 
from the proceeds. Three times I went all about the district with 
one or another of the brothers; once with one who was preaching 
and affixing crosses for the Crusade of the French King (St. 
Louis) ; then with another who preached to the Cistercians in a 
most beautiful monastery; and the third time we spent Easter 
with a countess who set before the whole company twelve courses 
of food, all different. And had the count been at home, there 
would have been a still greater abundance and variety. Now in 
four parts of France they drink beer, and in four, wine. And 
the three lands where the wine is most abundant are La Rochelle, 
Beaune, and Auxerre. In Auxerre the red wine is least regarded, 
and is not as good as the Italian. But Auxerre has its white or 
golden wines which are fragrant and comforting and good, and 
make every one drinking them feel happy. Some of the Auxerre 
wine is so strong that when put in a jug drops appear on the out- 
side—lacrymantur exterius. The French laugh and say that three 
b’s and seven f’s go with the best wine: 


Lo vin bon et bel et blanc 
Fort et fer et fin et franc, 
Freit et fres et fourmijant.* 


“The French delight in good wine—no wonder! since it 
gladdens God and men. Both French and English are very 
diligent with their drinking-cups. Indeed, the French have blear 
eyes from drinking overmuch; and in the morning after a bout 
they go to the priest who has celebrated mass and ask him to drop 
a little of the water in which he has washed his hands into their 
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eyes. But Brother Bartholomew at Provins has a way of saying 
it would be better for them if they would put their water in their 
wine instead of in their eyes. 

‘“* As for the English, they take a measure of wine, drink it 
out, and say: ‘I have drunk; now you’—meaning that you 
should drink as much. And this is their idea of politeness; and 
anyone will take it very ill if the other does not follow his precept 
and example.” 

While Salimbene was living at Auxerre, in the year 1248, a 
provincial chapter of the Franciscan Order was held at Sens, with 
the Minister-General, John of Parma, presiding. ‘hither went 
Salimbene. The King of France, St. Louis, was expected. And 
the brothers all went out from the house to receive him. And 
Brother Rigaud, of the Order, Archbishop of Rouen, having put 
on his pontifical trappings, left the house and hurried toward the 
King, asking all the time, ‘‘ Where is the King? Where is the 
King?” ‘And I followed him; for he went alone and franti- 
cally, his miter on his head and pastoral staff in hand. He had 
been tardy in dressing himself, so that the other brothers had gone 
ahead, and now lined the street, with faces turned from the town, 
straining to see the King coming. And I wondered, saying to my- 
self that I had read that these Senonian Gauls, under Brennus, 
once captured Rome; now their women seemed a lot of servant- 
girls. If the King of France had made a progress through Pisa 
or Bologna, the whole élite of the ladies of the city would have 
met him. Then I remembered the Gallic way, for the mere 
townsfolk to dwell in the towns, while the knights and noble 
ladies live in their castles and possessions. 

“The King was slender and graceful, rather lean, of fair 
height, with an angelic look and gracious face. And he came to 
the church of the brothers Minorites not in regal pomp, but on 
foot in the habit of a pilgrim, with wallet and staff, which well 
adorned his royal shoulder. His own brothers, who were counts, 
followed in like humility and garb. Nor did the King care as 
much for the society of nobles as for the prayers and suffrages of 
the poor. Indeed, he was one to be held a monarch, both on the 
score of devotion and for his knightly deeds of arms. 
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‘* Thus he entered the church of the brethren, with most de- 
vout genuflections, and prayed before the altar. And when he 
left the church and paused at the threshold, I was next to him. 
And there, on behalf of the church at Sens, the warden presented 
him with a huge live pike swimming in water in a tub made of fir- 
wood, such as they bathe babies in. ‘The pike is dear and highly 
prized in France. The King returned thanks to the sender as 
well as to the presenter of the gift. 

‘Then he requested audibly that no one, unless he were a 
knight, should enter the chapter-house, except the brethren, with 
whom he wished to speak. When we were met in chapter, the 
King began to speak of his actions, and, devoutly kneeling, begged 
the prayers and suffrages of the brethren for himself, his brothers, 
his lady mother the queen, and all his companions. And certain 
French brothers, next to me, from devotion and piety, wept as if 
unconsolable. After the King, Lord Oddo, a Roman cardinal, 
who once was Chancellor at Paris, and now was to cross the sea 
with the King, arose and said a few words. Then on behalf of 
the Order, John of Parma, the Minister-General, spoke fittingly, 
promising the prayers of the brethren, and ordaining masses for 
the King; which, thereupon, at the King’s request, he confirmed 
by a letter under his seal. 

“ Afterwards, on that day, the King paid the expenses and 
dined with the brethren, in the refectory. There were at table his 
three brothers, a cardinal of the Roman curia, the Minister-Gen- 
eral, and Brother Rigaud, Archbishop of Rouen, and many breth- 
ren. The Minister-General, knowing what a noble company was 
with the King, had no mind to thrust himself forward, although 
he was asked to sit next the King. So to set an example of court- 
liness and humility, he sat among the lowest. 

“On that day, first we had cherries, and then the very whitest 
bread; there was wine in abundance and of the best, as befitted the 
regal magnificence. And after the Gallic custom many reluctant 
ones were invited and forced to drink. After that we had fresh 
beans cooked in milk, fish and crabs, eel-pies, rice with milk of 
almonds and powdered cinnamon, broiled eels with excellent sauce ; 
and plenty of cakes and herbs, and fruit. Everything was well 
served, and the service at table excellent. 
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‘The following day the King resumed his journey, and I fol- 
lowed him, as the chapter was over; for I had permission to go 
and stay in Provincia. It was easy for me to find him, as he fre- 
quently turned aside to go to the hermitages of the brothers Min- 
orites or some other religious order, to gain their prayers. And 
he kept this up continually until he reached the sea and took ship 
for the Holy Land. 

‘“‘T remember that one day I went to a noble castle in Bur- 
gundy, where the body of the Magdalene was then believed to be. 
The next day was Sunday; and early in the morning came the 
King to ask the suffrages of the brethren. He dismissed his ret- 
inue in the castle, from which the house of the brothers was but a 
little ways. The King took his own three brothers, as was his wont, 
and some servants to take care of the horses. And when genuflec- 
tions and reverences were duly made, the brothers sought benches 
to siton. But the King sat on the earth in the dust, as I saw with 
my eyes. For that church had no pavement. And he called us, 
saying: ‘Come tome, my sweetest brothers, and hear my words.’ 
And we made a circle about him, sitting with him on the earth; 
and his own brothers likewise. And he asked our prayers, as I 
have been saying. And when promise had been given him, he 
rose and went his way.” 

Is not this a picture of St. Louis, pilgrimaging from convent 
to convent, to insure the divine aid, and trusting, so far as con- 
cerned the business of the Holy Land, quite as much in the ail 
ers of monks as in the deeds of knights? 

After this scene, the King proceeded on his way, to make ready 
for his voyage, and Salimbene went to Lyons, then down the 
Rhone to Arles, then around by sea to Marseilles, and thence to 
Arex, the present Hyéres, which lies near the coast. After a 
happy season there of spiritual comfort with his Franciscan breth- 
ren, Salimbene returned to Genua, and from that time on spent his 
life among the Franciscan brotherhoods of Italy. Henceforth his 
chronicle is chiefly occupied with those wretched, unceasing wars 
of Northern Italy, Imperialists against Papists, and city against 
city, and with the affairs of the Franciscan Order. The story is 
now less varied, yet not lacking in picturesque qualities; and 
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through it all we still see the man himself—although the man, as 
life goes on, seems to become more of a Franciscan monk, and less 
of an observer of human life. But he continues naive. Thus he 
tells that one time, with some companions, he came to Bobbio, that 
famous book-lovers’ foundation of St. Columban, in the mountains 
north of Genua: “ and there we saw one of those water-pots of the 
Lord, in which the Lord made wine from water at the marriage at 
Cana; for it is said to be one of those: whether it is, God knows, 
to whom all things are known and open and naked.” 

Of those Italian wars,—rather feuds, vengeances, and mon- 
strosities of hate—Salimbene can tell enough. He gives a ghastly 
picture of the fate of Alberic da Romano, brother of Eccelino, 
and tyrant indeed of Treviso. ‘‘ There he lorded it for many 
years; and cruel and hard was his rule, as those know who expe- 
rienced it. He was a limb of the devil and a son of iniquity, but 
he perished by an evil death with his wife and sons and daughters. 
For those who slew them tore off the legs and arms from their 
living bodies, in their parents’ sight, and with them struck the 
parents’ faces. Then they bound the wife and daughters to stakes 
and burned them; they were noble, beautiful virgins, nor in any 
way in fault. But their innocence and beauty did not save them, 
because of the hatred for the father and mother. Terribly had 
these afflicted the people of Treviso. So they came upon Alberic 
with tongs, and ’’—the sentence is too horrid for translation. But 
the chronicler goes on to tell that they destroyed his body amid 
gibes and insults and torments. ‘ For he had killed a blood-rela- 
tive of this one, and that one’s father, son or daughter. And he 
had laid such taxes and exactions on them that they had to destroy 
their houses. The very walls and beams and chests and cup- 
boards and wine-vats they put in boats and sent to Ferrara to sell 
them and redeem themselves. I saw those with my eyes. Alberic 
pretended to be at war with his brother Eccelino, so as to do his 
evil deeds more safely; and he did not hold his hand from the 
slaughter of citizens and subjects. One day he hanged twenty-five 
prominent men of Treviso, who had done him no ill; because he 
feared they would! And thirty noble women, mothers, wives and 
daughters of these, were brought there to see them hanging; and 
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he had these women stripped half-naked, that those who were 
hanging might see them so. The men were hanged quite close 
to the ground; and he forced these women to go so close that their 
faces were struck by the legs and feet of those who were dying in 
anguish.” 

Such was the kind of devil-madness that might walk abroad 
in Italy in the Middle Ages. Let us relieve our minds by a story 
our friend tells of a certain boy placed in a Franciscan convent in 
Bologna to become a monk. ‘‘ When asleep he snored so mightily 
that no one could have peace in the same house with him, so hor- 
ribly did he disturb those who slept as well as those who were at 
their vigils. And they made him sleep in the shed, where wood 
and staves were stored; but even then the brothers could not es- 
cape, so did that voice of malediction resound through the whole 
place. And all the priests and wise-acres among the brothers met 
in the director’s chamber, to eject him from the Order because of 
his insupportable offense: I was there. It was decided to return 
him to his mother, who had deceived the Order, since she had 
known his defect before letting him go. But he was not returned 
to his mother, for the Lord performed a miracle through Brother 
Nicolas (a holy brother through whom God had worked other 
miracles as well). ‘This brother, seeing that the boy was to be 
expelled for no fault, but for a natural defect, called him at day- 
break to assist at Mass. When the Mass was finished, the boy, as 
commanded, knelt before him, back of the altar, hoping to receive 
some grace. Brother Nicolas touched his face and nose with his 
hands, in the wish to confer health upon him, if the Lord would 
grant it, and commanded him to keep this secret. What more? 
The boy at once was cured, and after that slept as quietly as a 
dormouse without annoying any brother.” 

So we get glimpses of all this pretty world for which our 
Salimbene, despite his cowl, has an uncloistered eye. If the 
breath of a new life is not singing through his veins, still his eye 
for incident and circumstance is as keen as the inner sight with 
which he sometimes looked upon the invisible world. All of 
which, together with the man’s blithesomeness, is a presage of the 
new youthfulness of the Renaissance, which scholars have thought 
of as a renewal of the immortal youth of paganism. 
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ANY of the best examples of the art of Ancient Greece 
M are scattered and not easily accessible even to the ap- 
preciative and industrious student, and therefore they 
are necessarily of only remote interest to the general public. 
Some people find justification for their indifference in the de- 
velopment of modern art, which, in general, has repudiated the 
classicism of the early nineteenth century. Modern classicism 
gave only spiritless imitations of the Greek, and the antipathy 
which the weak productions of modern art may have merited 
has been mistakenly directed at the classic works of Greece. 
There are many who are wholly absorbed in their admiration for 
the powerful personality of Rembrandt or of Dutrer—both of 
whom are so much nearer to modern times and modern sentiments. 
Even the excellent men who first established the conception of a 
native German art, who took pains to refer our artists to the na- 
tive soil for inspiration, and whose influence has unquestionably 
been sound and invigorating, seem to feel under obligation to re- 
move the antique as far as possible from their sphere of influence. 
Through an artificial restraint put upon the individual, they hope 
once more to gain the advantages enjoyed by those earlier periods 
when restraint was natural and it was necessary only to follow 
original impulses and native tradition to accomplish works of 
value. 

A significant sign of change in the attitude of the public 
toward the earlier masterpieces may be found in the exhibition held 
in London by the Burlington Fine Arts Club in the summer of 
1903. The success of this exhibition surpassed all expectations. 
Many had feared that the fragmentary works of the antique would 
not offer sufficient attraction. Yet the exhibition was a marked 
success. ‘The commanding vigor of ancient art becomes more ef- 
fective as art in general is better appreciated, and it is therefore 
safe to predict that this new interest will continue to increase. At 
one time recourse was had to imitation, and the resulting creations 
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were considered worthy of comparison with their models. How- 
ever, as culture advances, the conviction will become more general 
that the antique cannot be reproduced by mere imitation, but must 
be received and assimilated with loving admiration. 

The supremacy of Greek art began to show itself from the be- 
ginning. It had a prominent position even in the second chiliad 
before Christ, an era upon which recent discoveries have shed much 
light. We are justified in applying the term Greek art to the so- 
called Mycenzan or Cretan art of that epoch, although its actual 
creators were not pure Greeks, in the sense of the later classical 
period. ‘This Cretan art not only spread to the many differ- 
ent races on the islands and on the mainland of Greece, pene- 
trating far into the north, but it also exercised a temporary influ- 
ence on the older art of the Egyptians. A beautiful gold dagger 
from the grave of the Aahotep (approximately 1700 B.C.), an 
excellent example of Egyptian work, shows, in the inlaid animal 
frieze, an attempt at imitating similar Cretan productions. In 
the palace of Amenophis IV, even in the reliefs of Medinet Haba 
(in the bull-hunt), and in many smaller Egyptian works the striv- 
ing to imitate the peculiar and characteristic freedom of move- 
ment can easily be recognized. But the development of Egyptian 
art had been too fixed to yield materially to outer influence. 

The Cretan art was inherently far superior to that of Egypt 
and the Orient, and within it lay dormant the germ from which 
the Greek art of the classical period was to spring. Not inflexible 
restriction but sprightly freedom was its intrinsic principle. It 
succeeded in catching and representing in action the living, the or- 
ganic. Of this the stone vase recently unearthed by the Italian 
expedition in the neighborhood of Phaistos, at Agia Triada on the 
island of Crete, furnishes new testimony. As a stirring represen- 
tation of action this vase, with its noisy, restive throng of men and 
musicians, is a superlative work, and stands far above anything the 
rich and old civilizations of Mesopotamia and Egypt ever pro- 
duced. 

As the art of Greece grew up some centuries later it entered 
into a contest with the Oriental. A lively competition had devel- 
oped especially between the Greeks and the Pheenicians, in com- 
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merce as well as in art, and the Greeks were not long in winning 
the victory. It is interesting to examine in detail the numerous 
small art specimens unearthed from graves and sanctuaries be- 
longing to the eighth, seventh and sixth centuries before Christ, 
and to note the struggle which they record and the steady advance 
and tremendous growth of the Greek elements, which pressed vic- 
toriously into the very home of orientalism. ‘The treasures re- 
cently found in the graves of old Carthage reveal several aston- 
ishing features, and show more especially that the Carthaginians 
of the sixth century before Christ patronized liberally the work of 
the Greeks. In the fifth and fourth centuries before Christ 
wealthy Pheenicians ordered their ornate sarcophagi of them, and 
the sarcophagi from the royal vault of Sidon preserved in the mu- 
seum at Constantinople are among the most finished pro-examples 
remaining to us. 

Proud Persia paid full tribute to the Ionic artists. Not only 
were they commissioned to do various works, but all Persian art 
after the sixth century before Christ was imbued with the Greek 
idea, and what we usually designate as Persian art is nothing more 
than a mixture of Ionic-Greek and oriental elements. The archi- 
tecture displays Ionic forms and the Ionic style with its richly 
flowing and delicately draped garments. Somewhat later, during 
the fifth and fourth centuries, there is ample testimony in the 
intagliated agates of the Greek’s domination, although there are 
here traces of an adaptation to the Oriental style. In cutting 
seals for the Persian lords, the Greek artists were obliged to 
adapt themselves to the religious and social conceptions of their 
Eastern masters and were even forced to represent the Per- 
sian king as conqueror of Greece, yet they executed everything 
with due regard for the Greek sense of form. The influence of 
their work penetrated to far India and gave the first impulse to the 
creation of a monumental plastic art; it is especially noticeable in 
the oldest monumental sculpture of India from the period follow- 
ing Alexander’s conquests, and undoubtedly inspired the first rep- 
resentations of living plants and animals in Chinese art, which may 
be found on the round metal mirrors. 

There was a certain limited interchange of artistic forms be- 
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tween Egypt and Greece, yet on the whole Egyptian art, insep- 
arably interwoven with the religion of the country, remained 
strictly isolated and was forced to abandon all hope of progressive 
development. 

To the peoples of the North and West, Greek art penetrated 
without effort. From the colonies on the Black Sea it spread far 
into the country of the Scythians, and the barbarians even at- 
tempted to work with the elements brought to them from Greece. 
Thus there arose a peculiar Greek-Scythian style, which penetrated 
far into Asia. The barbarians changed the simple, natural forms 
into fantastic monstrosities, as is shown by the gold treasures of 
the Hermitage at St. Petersburg. Indeed, it seems that the 
dragon on the Chinese coat-of-arms is connected with the introduc- 
tion of this Greek-Scythian art into Siberia. 

The Celts in the West, who had become acquainted with Greek 
forms of art through the colony of Massilia, were influenced 
just as the Scythians had been. From a small heritage of Greek 
elements there was developed a peculiar Celtic style which flour- 
ished particularly during the fifth and fourth centuries before 
Christ. The prehistorians usually refer to this as the Latene 
style, and assign to it a rather late date. However, of all the 
western peoples, the Etruscans imbibed these canons most in- 
tensively, and in many fields the Etruscan pupils competed suc- 
cessfully with their masters. While the Italic countries, in spite 
of the fact that they included numerous Greek colonies, always re- 
mained indifferent to Grecian art and were unable to develop any 
characteristic forms, the Etruscans eagerly absorbed its elements 
and developed them with much successs along new lines. At the 
height of their civilization during the sixth and fifth centuries be- 
fore Christ, the old Etruscans worked enthusiastically in this art, 
and it is astonishing to notice how well they succeeded in making it 
their own, and how skilfully they created original forms from what 
they had learned. They did their best work in bronze, cut stones, 
and the scarabees, but in their most successful creations they were 
never quite able to throw off the yoke of imitation. 

The Romans first became acquainted with the art of Greece 
through the Etruscans, and for a long time Rome’s activity in the 
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sphere of art was but an offshoot of the Etruscan. <A mere sug- 
gestion will suffice to describe the further development, which is 
too well known to require elaboration. Rome conquered the an- 
tique world, and Greek art conquered Rome. We are in the habit 
of incorrectly naming antique art, from the time of the consumma- 
tion of the universal Roman Empire, Roman art. There is no 
specific art of the Roman Empire. 

The forms of art that can properly be styled Italian-Roman 
are relatively unimportant, and the Greek was always the superior 
ruling power that furnished the important elements of form. We 
marvel to see how for centuries those ever-recurring types of ath- 
letes, heroes, and divinities which had been created during a brief 
productive era in little Greece were employed in the statues of 
the Roman aristocracy, and later of the emperors, princes, em- 
presses and princesses. Pathetic remnants of the masterpieces of 
this period were later introduced into the Middle Ages by way of 
Byzantium and Rome. 

For many centuries men were blind to antique art, and they de- 
molished the examples of it that had been preserved or resurrected. 
No sensitive eye in those days was susceptible to its beauties. As men 
were blind to its charms, so were they blind to the charms of nature, 
and a loss of susceptibility for the one involved a corresponding lack 
of appreciation for the other. As soon as people regarded nature 
once more in its true light they began to recognize the beauty of 
the antique. ‘This is true of the thirteenth century, the period of 
the Middle Ages in which a great plastic style was first reborn. 
The influence of the antique is evident in the work of Niccolo 
Pisano, and it is highly probable that the French artists who cre- 
ated the real Gothic style were similarly stimulated, especially in 
the use of the contrapost in the posture of the figure, and the ar- 
rangement and cast of the draperies. 

Then came the period of the so-called Renaissance, when the 
work of the older classic artists was admired and its influence 
strongly felt; as a result of this renewed interest antiques were 
collected and preserved, and many more were discovered. This 
sympathetic attitude was but an accompaniment of the new 
conception of nature which characterized the Renaissance. The 
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eye became susceptible once more to the infinite profusion of 
nature forms. However, the atmosphere in which the Renaissance 
grew ‘up scarcely possessed any attributes of the older Greek 
art, which began to attain new prominence and influence only 
through the period of the later Roman emperors. Science then 
stepped in and gradually recognized that it should attempt to sep- 
arate the genuine Greek forms from their accessories and penetrate 
to original sources. It is with this idea that Winckelmann was 
imbued. 

A powerful and revolutionary influence was exercised by the 
early classic forms upon European art at the close of the eighteenth 
and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries. And at this time, 
again, it was the same impulse which on the one hand demanded 
a return to nature and the purely human in all fields, and on the 
other hand called for a return to the antique and the imitation 
of the Greek masters. This period, however, entirely lacked 
that independent, virile conception of nature emanating from the 
individual. Living and real as was the striving of that time for the 
pure and the natural, and glorious as were the productions of the 
period in other fields, especially in literature, little was accom- 
plished in art. An immeasurable gap divides the respective 
developments of art and poetry in the time of Goethe. Imitation 
of the antique as it was carried on by Thorwaldsen and his follow- 
ers, only hindered and impaired the true understanding of the orig- 
inal. Those who lacked real artistic perception at that time ac- 
cepted the elements which imitation had extracted and accentuated 
as characteristic of the genuine. Such an attitude represents noth- 
ing more than vapid generality, a weak, unmasculine banality, de- 
void of all individual power and of all direct and healthy concep- 
tion of nature. Forms that did not harmonize and that repre- 
sented the ideals of totally different epochs, were jumbled together 
in meaningless fashion. As a natural consequence of this kind of 
work, the antique was soon regarded as cold and sterile, dreary and 
empty. However, the establishment of new museums, investiga- 
tion and new discoveries gradually made known the real Greek 
forms and the false conception was compelled to make way for a 
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more correct view. We are living in the very midst of this proc- 
ess of development. 

Our modern art at first repudiated the imitation of the an- 
tique and then looked for salvation in so-called realism or natural- 
ism. But this stage has had its day. The need of simplification 
of form and of fixed style is being felt more and more, and at the 
present day there is noticeable a gradual increase in the number 
of artists who regard Greek art with warm admiration and turn 
to it for new strength and inspiration. 

Higher painting, an important branch of this art, has.been 
completely lost to us. The remnants of unimportant decorative 
painting in our possession have aroused enthusiasm wherever 
they have been made known, and yet they convey only a faint idea 
of what has been lost and destroyed. Even Greek plastic art is 
represented only by fragments, and scarcely anything has been pre- 
served of what antiquity itself regarded as the highest and noblest 
creations, the bronze statues of the masters. We are forced to be 
content with copies of most of the masterpieces, and generally 
consider ourselves fortunate in possessing even these paltry and 
mediocre substitutes. Imagine for a moment what it would mean 
if we possessed merely a few copies of the great art of the 
Renaissance. In instituting comparisons between antique and 
modern art, we must not fail to take into consideration the fact 
that in one case we have to deal with the masterpieces them- 
selves, in the other with nothing but fragments and copies. The 
originals that have been transmitted to us do not in any field repre- 
sent what the Greeks themselves recognized as their finest creations. 

A short time ago I stood in the Campos Santo at Pisa, in those 
attractive halls filled with the works of art of divers epochs. Mon- 
uments from all ages and of all styles are here represented, Etrus- 
can and Roman, Gothic and Renaissance, as well as the modern- 
antique after the manner of Canova. And among all these there 
stands in perfect modesty an Attic grave-relief from the fourth 
century before Christ, representing two women, the one sitting, 
the other standing beside her. Beside this relievo everything 
else seems insignificant, lifeless, hard, cold, and confined. The 
absolute supremacy of Greek plastic art appeals to us here in all 
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its forceful clearness. We are struck by the simplicity and natur- 
alness, the purity and freedom, the human characteristics of those 
two Attic women, as well as by the clearness of plastic form. 

Not long since, I visited Egypt, where I admired the giant 
works of old Egyptian art, and marveled at the grand architec- 
tural monuments as well as at the wealth and refinement of the 
plastic forms, in which an abundance of observation of nature has 
been transferred to a truly monumental style. Yet my admiration 
was constantly cooled by a vein of longing, which became more 
and more insistent, calling me to the art of Greece. The monoto- 
nous immobility and the continual repetition of the same formulas 
in Egyptian art soon became oppressive. The dull pressure of 
despotic restraint invests all Egyptian work. 

A longing for the Greek masterpieces steals over us not only 
in the midst of the hoary monuments of Egyptian antiquity, but 
also in more modern surroundings. Whoever wandered through 


‘the vast room containing the works of modern plastics at the Paris 


Exposition of 1900 must have observed the disquieting and nerve- 
rending effect they produced upon the beholder. The eye is per- 
haps never more strongly and directly sensitive to the advantages 
of antique plastic forms than after having viewed a collection of 
modern sculpture. ‘This effect can be tested in many museums, 
but the freshness of the impression is marred by the orderly and 
systematic arrangement in which our museums present the works 
of art. Just as the individuality and character of a close acquain- 
tance with whom we come in daily contact do not stand out in clear 
relief until we meet him unexpectedly, in unaccustomed surround- 
ings, so a single antique placed in entirely foreign surroundings 
is infinitely more effective than hundreds of well-ordered and cata- 
logued museum pieces. 

But I have thus far discussed only the effects, and it is time to 
turn our attention to the causes. We shall soon find that the de- 
termination of the latter is a far more difficult problem than the 
presentation of the former. One of the chief reasons for the tre- 
mendous and ever-commanding influence of this ancient art is to be 
found in the unique combination of two opposite qualities, which 
in reality tend towards mutual exclusion. And yet the more 
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strongly each of these two qualities is accentuated, the higher will 
be the plane upon which the finished creation will stand. These 
qualities may be referred to in different terms; we may call them 
freedom and law, or perhaps nature and style. The intimate com- 
bination of these two elements, as well as their intense accentua- 
tion, serve to place Greek art in a category by itself, unapproached 
by any other; in its classical period the two elements are powerfully 
developed, and yet they counterbalance each other perfectly. In 
every other instance the scales do not balance, one element out- 
weighs the other. 

Law or style is characteristic of the inflexible art of Egypt 
and the Orient. Greek art, on the contrary, even in its ear- 
liest phase—in the so-called Mycenean or Cretan art of the 
second chiliad before Christ—wrote upon its banner the principle 
of natural freedom. And even in those early days, although far 
behind in technique and command of external means, it rose above 
all oriental and Egyptian art in consequence of this important 
principle. 

Directly opposed to the first tendency, there is the too one- 
sided striving for freedom and nature and the consequent neglect 
of formal style that is plainly depicted in the development of our 
modern art. In contrast to the disconnected naturalism, devoid of 
law and tradition, the antique holds up its head proudly in the full 
possession of a fixed style, even when it represents nature most di- 
rectly. The exaggerated freedom and the consequent disregard 
for all style based on tradition, so characteristic of our modern 
art, have led in recent times to the production of some extreme 
types. We have turned blindly to various rigid forms of the past, 
like those of the early Middle Ages or those of Egypt. Disdain- 
ing all the demands of freedom and nature, we have attempted 
to satisfy only the craving for law, and have made’ use of 
the constrained designs of ancient primitive art epochs. A  partic- 
ularly striking and notorious example of this modern reaction is 
the large new Bismarck Monument in Hamburg. 

Greek art is absolutely free from all this one-sidedness; it pre- 
sents no strife between such extremes. By a happy union of the 
different elements, it acquires the greatest possible monumental 
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plastic effect, without surrendering the natural freedom of the hu- 
man form. We are thus, as it were, surrounded by hostile con- 
trasts: we are offered imitations of nature absolutely devoid of 
style—close copies of an unguided selection from reality; and then 
again nature is neglected altogether and the stammering language 
of primitive, rigid forms from past ages is adopted. Tossed to 
and fro between these contrasts, modern plastic art does not pre- 
sent a very satisfactory picture. Yet if we turn to the great 
epochs of modern art that have gone by, even in the sculpture of 
the Renaissance, the only period which from the standpoint of 
creation in the field of plastics can be compared to the antique, 
we do not find perfect uniformity in the development of the two 
united elements. ‘The Renaissance is also defective in one or the 
other of the two characteristics, and even in the antique we find 
the most complete union of the two only in the relatively brief 
period of the highest artistic blossoming. 

Before passing on, I wish to elaborate the thesis that the union 
of the two elements in a work of art is absolutely essential, and 
that the value of the work depends upon the extent to which it has 
developed both elements. It is scarcely necessary to point out that 
the closest reproduction of nature does not result in the best crea- 
tive effort. Waxworks well illustrate how repulsive mere imitation 
of nature canbe. Every production is the result of our own inner- 
most activity, by which we enter into competition with creative 
nature and boldly take a place beside her as independent creators. 
As a consequence the artist as well as the beholder is filled with 
the enthusiasm which constitutes part and parcel of the full 
manifestation of every force. The masterpiece can never be a 
mere imitation of nature, but is in every instance the reproduction, 
the expression of inward vision and feeling. Even a landscape 
or a figure that we paint or carve is really not a copy of the object 
as it actually is, but rather a reproduction of our own inner con- 
ception of the object. Thus every work of art becomes an inde- 
pendent original copy as well as re-creation of nature, made in ac- 
cordance with our own inner needs. There are vast differences in 
the nature of this need, which changes with time and people; the 
sole immutable element is the boundary which our human organi- 
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zation itself draws for us, our receptiveness or capacity for obser- 
vation. The result remains ever the same: there must be style, no 
matter how widely the kinds may differ. 

As style is emphasized the work of art is removed from na- 
ture and its character becomes more pronounced, as something 
created independently by man himself. At the same time it is re- 
garded as a great blemish—although not by primitive races—if 
there is too little of the touch of nature. The rigid and strict style 
of certain art-epochs shows the great fault of not reproducing the 
most salient feature of organic forms, their capacity of free move- 
ment. The less style, the more faithfully is nature portrayed, and 
the greater is the need of emphasizing the personal productive ele- 
ment which re-creates nature in accordance with its own require- 
ments. Only in this way can it preserve character and be iden- 
tified. If the personal element be lacking, the work ceases to be 
true art, and is a mere copy of nature, which stands on an infinitely 
lower plane than nature itself, and must consequently be more or 
less repulsive. Our most modern art, unable to combine the ele- 
ment of organic freedom with essential law, has sought refuge in 
the imitation of primitive styles, preferring to give up the most 
necessary element of organic figures, freedom of movement, rather 
than sink to the level of bare imitation. This device sounds the 
note of despair, yet the principle it recognizes is sound. Repro- 
duction of nature can never be an end in itself, but is a means of 
expressing an inward conception, of satisfying the individual im- 
pulse to independent creation. 

The judgment of the layman has at all times regarded only one 
feature, the reproduction of nature, and allowed this element alone 
to determine his estimate of the value of a work of art. The 
other element, the necessary deviation from nature by the intro- 
duction of style, was looked upon by the layman as a matter of 
course, to which he did not give a second thought. At the same 
time, he felt offended, without knowing exactly why, whenever 
this element was absent or too weak, as in the days of the domina- 
tion of so-called realism. Then complaints were heard about the 
decline of art, and the old masters were lauded to the skies. Tend- 
encies were thus developed which marked a return to the old su- 
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premacy of style, and such changes are evident not alone in the 
history of the plastic and graphic arts. 

Greek art, in its highest development, possesses a singularly 
happy mixture of the most vivid fidelity to nature and effective 
employment of style. Where has human flesh, the entire structure 
of the human body, been represented more correctly, more vividly, 
or more faithfully than in the original plastic works of the Greek 
classical period? And where else do we find allied to this highest 
reproduction of nature so much style, where else has the obstacle 
of mere model-like imitation been so thoroughly avoided, where 
else do we meet with this transformation of nature in favor of 
monumental plastic effect? In these respects the art of the Ren- 
aissance and the more modern and contemporary art cannot be 
compared. Modern art clings absolutely to the model, rising 
above mere imitation only by a return to primitive forms devoid of 
life and nature. 

I remember noticing in a small museum in the southern part 
of France, in Aix, I believe, a nude female figure—an entirely new 
marble statue presented by the government—in the same room 
with plaster-casts from the antique. ‘The cast of Venus de Medici 
stood near the new figure, both were in the same field of vision. 
The contrast was terrible. The modern statue, in its way, was a 
superior work; it reproduced the model in every detail, even to a 
bust that showed the effect of wearing corsets. The layman with- 
out artistic training and virtually unacquainted with the nude in 
nature, will receive an objective impression of the statue as a nat- 
uralistic representation of the nude; but this is not an esthetic im- 
pression. The trained eye of the artist, however, turns in relief 
from the modern figure to the antique, which, to be sure, is less 
suggestive of a fellow-being who has divested herself of her gar- 
ments, but which inspires him with a full, deep sense of true hu- 
manity. And this sublime esthetic effect is the result of style suc- 
cessfully combined with fidelity to nature. 

In the reproduction of the drapery, where it is self-evident that 
mere imitation of nature does not suffice to procure a monumental 
plastic effect, style must be introduced. The antique always made 
use of style in the representation of drapery, and yet in no other 
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art do we find such a faithful reproduction of the nature of the 
materials, and of their freedom of motion. I have only to refer 
to the torsos from the Parthenon to prove the truth of this state- 
ment; the drapery is far removed from mere copy of nature, and 
yet the effect is strikingly natural. If we examine the representa- 
tion of the head and its parts, especially the eyes and the hair, the 
absolute superiority of Greek sculpture will become even more evi- 
dent. It is not a simple matter to explain this superiority in so 
many words, but it can easily be demonstrated with the help of the 
original. Considerable style has been employed in the treatment 
of the eye, and as a result of the deviation from nature a multitude 
of varying expressions full of depth and truth has been secured. 
Even in the finest examples of sculpture from the period of the 
Renaissance the eyes appear hard, dry, and expressionless beside 
the Greek originals of the classical period, the Renaissance having 
followed nature more closely. 

Untrammeled by imitation of different models and always 
in conjunction with the forms of nature, Greek sculpture has 
given in a very extended series of ideal heads a complete char- 
acterization of human nature. ‘These fixed ideal types offer a 
wealth of delicately graded plastic forms, and I need only suggest 
the wise and amiable Hermes, the pure, majestic and enthusiastic 
Apollo, the gloomy Ares, the honest Hephaistos, the clear and wise 
Athena, the amorous Aphrodite, the pure and refreshing huntress 
Artemis, the sorrowful Demeter—the whole Olympian circle down 
to the lowest and coarsest demons. 

Greek portraiture may claim supremacy over the work of 
other peoples because, again, it omits the details of the model, re- 
produces nature for the purpose of gaining an artistic effect and 
without sacrificing any essential element of nature. Only within 
recent times have we begun to appreciate the full significance of 
the Greek portrait-heads. They have been widely scattered and 
often shamefully mistreated, disfigured by poor restoration and 
banished into dark corners. An intimate acquaintance with them 
is still limited to a very small set of specialists. Until recent times 
the archeologists have been interested only in iconography; that 
is, the study of portraits to which some famous name has been 
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ascribed. ‘These Greek portraits have, so far, been little appre- 
ciated purely and simply as works of art, and they deserved to 
be. The same difficulties are encountered here which confronted 
us in the contemplation of the ideal creations of Greek plastics, the 
portraits have been preserved only in later and frequently remod- 
eled copies, and these copies themselves are fragmentary or poorly 
restored and even more poorly reconstructed. It requires a cer- 
tain amount of energy and interest to overcome these obstacles, but 
the reward is more than ample. It is interesting to note how long 
Greek art refrained from expressing the characteristic individu- 
ality of the human being. Even the epoch of Phidias produced 
no real portrait. About 400 B.C., however, we find a sudden 
change of purpose. The splendid likeness of Euripides, which has 
been preserved in several replicas, is only one of a glorious series, 
leading up to the characteristic heads of Socrates, of Plato and of 
untold others, who appear to us as living personages, although 
their identity may never have been revealed. 

In order to arrive at a proper conception of the formative 
power of Greek plastic art and its supremacy over all other pe- 
riods, we have but to examine Greek coins, of which there are a 
considerable number in the original. The wealth of ideal heads 
on the Greek coins of the classical period is well-nigh inexhaustible. 
Even the connoisseur is repeatedly astonished at the wonderful 
formative power of the Greek genius. The idealized heads 
were succeeded in the epoch after Alexander by the series of 
no less remarkable portrait-heads. The coins of other periods, 
constrained, austere and sterile, present an impoverished spec- 
tacle beside these; and this rich field has hitherto been a sealed 
book to all but a few. The coins generally are well preserved in 
private cabinets, and consequently they are inaccessible to the peo- 
ple. Very often, too, the owners possess little sense of the artis- 
tic and esthetic value of their treasures; they are interested chiefly 
in the historical element and the numismatic value, and prefer an 
inartistic but scarce coin to the most finished but less rare product 
of the artist’s skill. A similar complaint can be lodged in all 
other fields of antique art. The majority of investigators and 
publishers are interested only in what is valuable from an histor- 
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ical, a mythological, or an antiquarian point of view. These 
latter phases are usually widely known and the field is well cov- 
ered, and scientific societies expend large sums of money for the 
publication of such material. On the other hand, the masterpieces 
of the principal Greek artists, as far as they have been preserved, 
are in many cases not recognized or noticed even at the present 
day, and are relegated to the corners of museums. 

There is yet another class of little works of art which deserves 
more than passing notice—the gems or cut precious stones. Who- 
ever has made a study of this attractive field, unfortunately also 
quite difficult of access, knows that here the greatness of Greek art 
is shown in all its splendor. There are no difficulties in the way 
of instituting a direct comparison in this particular field with the 
art of the Renaissance, for numerous Renaissance artists of the first 
rank have attempted to rival the creations of the antique, but they 
have fallen far short of the mark, as all connoisseurs know: even 
their best productions cannot compare in artistic merit with the 
Greek gems. Considerable experience and close study are re- 
quired, however, to become an accurate judge in this field. We 
are fortunate in possessing at least a few examples from the great 
classical period. The fine gems of the Augustinian period are 
vastly superior to the productions of the Renaissance. The Her- 
mitage in St. Petersburg and the British Museum in London con- 
tain excellent specimens of these gems, but many of the best are 
contained in private collections. In my work on antique gems I 
have included a selection of the best specimens in existence. 

Thus we see that in whichever direction we turn the supremacy 
of Greek art immediately becomes apparent, and yet our current 
historical art literature by no means presents this fact clearly. 
The subject, to, be sure, receives respectful treatment, but it is brief 
and comparatively superficial. On the other hand, the art of the 
late Roman and Byzantine periods and of the epoch of the early 
Middle Ages, so barren from an artistic standpoint, receives full 
treatment, with copious references to the new spirit of Christian- 
ity and of the Germanic peoples, so that the reader is led to be- 
lieve that the art of these periods compares favorably with that 
of the Greeks. To be sure, science must investigate all relics of 
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the past indiscriminately, yet it cannot defer judgment, and must 
decide what is really good and what is insignificant. It is deplor- 
able that there are critics who feel that all past epochs should be 
judged alike. They fail to separate the precious from the com- 
mon stones, and Greek art, as far as they are concerned, might 
just as well never have existed. 

It is a source of considerable gratification, however, to observe 
that the proper appreciation of Greek art is continually on the in- 
crease. We are only at the beginning of the way. We have an 
immense field before us, over which new discoveries are hovering. 

The second half of the nineteenth century introduced a sort of 
birth of the Renaissance. The early period of the Renaissance 
especially was opened up anew, recognized once more, and duly 
appreciated for its precious, sound productions. However, in our 
own day the horizon is widening and the scope is deepening. We 
are beginning to direct our attention to the antique, which we 
thought we understood, whereas its true characteristics are only 
beginning to dawn upon our groping and astonished conscious- 
ness. Unless I gravely misinterpret the signs of the time, we are 
approaching in the twentieth century a period of new and supreme 
appreciation of the antique. And this new epoch, based upon 
thorough acquaintance, will rescue our own plastic art from the 
danger of academic imitation similar to that which followed in 
the wake of Winckelmann. An increasing understanding of the 
beauties of Greek art can but result in deliverance from imitation 
and other fetters; it cannot fail to inculcate a love for sound and 
true principles; it will be called upon—to single out but one field— 
to open the eyes of wider circles to the dreary and irreconcilable 
barbarism in the plastics of our common monuments. In alliance 
with all those elements which in the new century are combining to 
improve modern civilization, the growing acquaintance with Greek 
art will surely contribute its full share to the new development; it 
will aid in recognizing and removing absurdities and in establish- 
ing a new, healthy, characteristic culture. 
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1 HE close of the Russo-Japanese war before either of the 


contesting powers has been exhausted, either financially 

or as a fighting force, makes especially interesting and 
important the discussion of economic and political conditions 
throughout that entire region. With the exception of Japan and 
Russia no other country has had so great and immediate an interest 
in the outcome of the war as has China. Indeed, it is scarcely too 
much to say that the war has apparently been fought as much in 
the interest of China as in that of Japan. Had China been able to 
undertake the task, there seems little doubt that she would have 
been Russia’s chief antagonist. 

Since the terms of peace restore to China the use of Manchuria, 
though doubtless to some degree under the actual tutelage of 
Japan, and possibly, in part, of Russia, there seems little doubt that a 
rapid and great economic development of China will begin. The 
Japanese will exercise their influence, which, under those condi- 
tions, will be very great, toward inciting the Chinese to put forth 
their utmost energy. Of still greater importance, perhaps, is the 
feeling among the Chinese that they must strengthen themselves 
on both the military and economic sides, if they are to hold their 
own against the aggressive inclinations of the foreigners. With 
this desire for development and with the foreigners eager to ad- 
vance capital on reasonable conditions, we may confidently antici- 
pate a forward movement. ‘The only drawback, although that, to 
be sure, is a great one, is the suspicion (which from their past ex- 
perience is certajnly well grounded) that the Chinese have of the 
motives of the foreigners, and their consequent hesitation to give 
them a sufficiently free hand in the management of their enter- 
prises to insure success. It is, however, not rash to assume that 
under the skilful and interested pilotage of the Japanese, means 
will be found to secure the use of the needed capital under terms 
that are safe and sufficiently favorable to the foreigners who con- 
trol it. Under such circumstances, it is a matter of interest and 
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importance to note the present business conditions in China, the 
methods employed in the conduct of business, and something of the 
apparent outlook for the near future. 


FOREIGN BusINEss MEN 


Although foreigners have had dealings with the Chinese for 
centuries, and although for several decades their business interests 
have been very large and rapidly increasing, the foreigners still, 
speaking generally, do not deal directly with their Chinese custom- 
ers. Their methods of doing business are so different from those 
followed by the Chinese among themselves that it will contribute 
to a clear understanding of the situation if in our discussions we 
keep clearly in mind that we consider the question from the view- 
point of the foreign investor. We shall need to consider what use 
can be made by the foreign capitalist of the Chinese and of Chi- 
nese methods as well as what use China can to advantage make of 
the foreigner. 

Speaking generally, the foreign business men in China are 
either bankers or import and export wholesale merchants. There 
are a few retail dealers who cater particularly to the foreign trade; 
a very few who are interested in manufacturing; a few, and their 
number is not increasing so rapidly as was expected, who, having 
received concessions from the Chinese government for the build- 
ing of railways or the development of mines, are engaged in those 
enterprises, although with far less energy and eagerness than 
was anticipated by the Chinese when the concessions were granted. 
In these enterprises the entire labor is Chinese excepting the super- 
intendents. Besides these, there are a few connected more or less 
directly with missionary work, who may be said to conduct busi- 
ness, and some others, superintendents or managers of different 
kinds, in the employ of the Chinese government. 

Most conspicuous of all foreign business men are the bankers, 
especially the English, represented by the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation, and the Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China. Both the well-managed Yokohama Specie Bank and 
the enterprising political agent of the Russian Department of 
Finance, the Russo-Chinese Bank, have doubtless of late years cut 
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deeply into the business of their older English competitors, while 
the French Bank of Indo-China and the German Asiatic Bank, to- 
gether with the International Banking Company of the United 
States, are each pushing eagerly for its share. When we speak of 
the currency system in China and the conditions affecting exchange, 
it will be seen how natural it is that the most conspicuous and im- 
portant business of these banks should be the exchange business, 
and how, through the need for experts with powerful connections 
throughout the business world, these banks have made very large 
profits for themselves, while at the same time they have been an 
absolute necessity for the development of foreign trade. As 
might be expected also, these banks have acted in many instances 
as financial agents in the promotion and development of railroad 
and other business enterprises in China, and as negotiators of im- 
portant foreign loans for the Chinese government itself. 


ATTITUDE OF CHINESE GOVERNMENT 


It seems curious to the stranger, but it is eminently character- 
istic of the Chinese, that they should have permitted these power- 
ful financial institutions, admirably managed as they are, to grow 
up and flourish on Chinese soil with no attempt at governmental 
regulation or control, leaving them free from taxation, apparently 
secure in their privileges of dealing unrestrictedly in moneys of 
all kinds, in the issue of banknotes of various types, and with abso- 
lute discretion regarding the attitude which they might assume 
toward even money and securities issued by the Chinese govern- 
ment itself, central or provincial. So powerful have they become 
through this freedom of action, both in their own strength and in 
the support of their home countries, that the Chinese government 
now questions whether it can in its own territory impose any regu- 
lations upon these banks even though such regulations might seem 
a necessity for the successful introduction and management of a 
uniform national Chinese currency. 

The large importing and exporting houses also, while some- 
what less conspicuous than the banks, and probably less influential 
in their dealings with the Chinese government and people, al- 
though often hampered by government restrictions, have never- 
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theless been most powerful factors in introducing into China the 
foreign goods and methods which have tended in so many instances 
to make the living of the Chinese more comfortable than in the 
past and in sending into foreign countries the teas and the silks by 
which China is best known, as well as the multitude of articles of 
art or industry which of late years have made China most favor- 
ably judged by western nations. 


THE COMPRADORE. 


And yet these bankers and business men, able and powerful as 
they are, have scarcely come at all into personal touch with the 
Chinese people and with Chinese business. Every foreign bank 
and business house deals with the Chinese not directly, but through 
its compradore or native manager. Some small foreign dealers in 
curios, some enterprising collectors of Chinese porcelain, or em- 
broideries or artistic treasures of various sorts attempt to deal 
directly with the native traders or even at times to travel and buy 
from original holders some of their treasures, but such persons are 
scarcely to be counted as foreign business men in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of that term. It is the compradore who, through his 
agents and through other native dealers with whom he trades, 
gathers together from the interior districts the goods for export, 
delivering them to the foreign merchant for shipment at the prices 
agreed upon and taking his pay in commissions or profits paid by 
the native producers or dealers; and it is through the compradore 
that the importer in the same way distributes his goods throughout 
the interior, taking no trouble himself regarding the details of the 
distribution and rarely, if ever, coming into contact with the people 
who become the consumers of his goods. Likewise the banker, in 
his dealings with the native banks or native business men, trusts 
his compradore, and his compradore, well bonded or guaranteed, 
or sometimes even trusted without bond or guaranty, but almost 
without exception faithful to his trust, does a successful business 
for the foreigner while accumulating wealth for himself. The 
foreigner sees to his shipments, to his purchases abroad, to his 
sales abroad, to his exchanges; the compradore deals with the 
natives. 
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EXCHANGE CONDITIONS 


(a) A Silver Standard.—Persons who are accustomed to 
countries with uniform monetary systems, and especially those ac- 
customed to dealing only with gold-standard countries, can have 
no conception of the complexity of business in a country like China, 
where the merchants dealing with gold countries have not merely 
the troubles arising from dealing with the Chinese on a silver basis, 
but in addition to that the difficulties arising from no uniformity in 
moneys and often from dealings with pieces of silver valued only 
by weight and fineness. A merchant in Shanghai, knowing the 
condition of the London market, when a pound sterling is worth 
say eight taels, may agree to deliver goods at a certain price in 
taels. When the goods arrive in China several weeks later and 
are delivered, the price of silver may have so fallen that the eight 
taels on which he had based his selling price may have suffered a 
loss of 10 per cent., and be worth only, say, eighteen shillings in- 
stead of a pound. His expected profit may thus, through no care- 
lessness or fault of his own, be changed to a loss; or, on the other 
hand, a corresponding increase in the price of silver may have 
brought him an unexpected, though doubtless welcome, profit. The 
conditions governing the value of silver in the world’s market 
(and the price of silver in the treaty ports of China is, of course, 
fixed largely on its value in London) are so many and variable and 
so dependent upon factors that are so obscure and remote from the 
experience of the business men in China, that it is a practical im- 
possibility for them to predict with any degree of certainty what 
the course of exchange—.e., the value of an order for gold to be 
paid for in silver—will be not merely three months hence, but even 
one day hence. In consequence, all business partakes of the na- 
ture of gambling, and many business men have their attention so 
taken by this gambling part of their business that the real needs 
and tastes of their customers are much less consulted than would 
otherwise be the case. 

In these conditions the banks usually to a considerable extent 
relieve the business men of their risks if they so desire. The 
bank is not merely a buyer of exchange, but it is likewise a seller. 
If it agrees with one man to sell him exchange on London at a 
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certain fixed price on a fixed date, it may likewise, on that same 
date, agree to buy from another man an equal amount of exchange 
at a corresponding price, so that if a loss is made on the one ex- 
change, a corresponding gain will be made on the other, and the 
bank is thus insured against loss, while, having taken its commis- 
sion both ways, it is sure of its normal profit. ‘The banks thus reg- 
ularly for many of their customers sell and buy forward exchange, 
so that the risks of business are greatly lessened. 

(b) No Standard Silver Unit.—But the complications arising 
from a silver standard are but the beginning of difficulties for the 
compradore and for those who attempt to deal, however slightly, 
in China itself. In Shanghai, for example, the regular unit of 
exchange in native dealings is the Shanghai tael; but the money 
generally used at that port by the foreigners and those most fa- 
miliar with the foreign dealings is the Mexican dollar. A person 
bringing a London gold draft and wishing to receive for it Mexi- 
can dollars, will find that the bank calculates its value first in taels 
and then the value of the taels in dollars. The value of the tael 
fluctuates with the price of silver, and the value of the dollar, al- 
though that is on the silver standard, does not necessarily fluctuate 
in unison with that of the tael; for the dollar is subject to its own 
special demand and supply which may lead its coin value to differ 
by several hundredths from its bullion value, even in that silver 
standard country. If the bank’s customer for his own conven- 
ience takes, instead of his dollars, the notes of the bank, payable in 
dollars, but before using them travels to Tientsin or Hongkong, 
where he presents them to another branch of the same bank, he 
is likely to have them discounted anywhere from 1 to 5 per cent., 
for, although the bank gets the benefit of a unified management 
and of harmonious working among its different branches, it se- 
cures likewise the benefit of having its different branches managed 
as independent institutions in getting the profits of exchange. 

More difficult still is extended trade in different places. While 
the Mexican dollar is the standard shopping unit in Shangliai, in 
Canton the Hongkong British dollar or the Chinese Canton dol- 
lar circulate, and up the Yangtse river at Nanking one may find a 
Nanking dollar. Still farther inland some hundreds of miles at 
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Hankow, one finds the Hupeh dollar, or even the Hupeh provin- 
cial government dollar notes; at Tientsin comes the provincial Pei- 
yang dollar, but at Peking the Hongkong British dollar; while at 
any of these northern cities a man is likely to have handed him a 
dollar from Kirin in Manchuria, which, however, if he tries to 
pass, he will usually have refused or discounted. No two of the 
different dollars mentioned, and there are others, are looked upon 
in the different localities with exactly the same degree of favor. 
Sometimes they will be accepted as interchangeable; sometimes any 
but the favorite dollar will be discounted more or less or refused 
in retail trade, while in the wholesale trade or in dealings with 
banks they are likely to be weighed and received at their bullion 
value. The Chinese mints have, too, in so many instances, failed 
to keep up the standard of their coins in both weight and fineness 
that some of them are discounted on that account. Still more puz- 
zling and curious is the situation at some places up the Yangtse 
river, when one finds some of the old Spanish Carolus dollars in 
circulation at a high premium above their bullion value, and even 
at times in those same localities one or two counterfeits of the 
Carolus dollars recognized also in ordinary trade as money, but 
one of them, passing at a generally recognized discount of 8 to 9 
per cent.; the other at a discount of 17 to 20 per cent. of the genu- 
ine Carolus dollar. 

In trade among the Chinese, especially in the interior, instead 
of the dollar, the tael is the unit. The tael is, of course, merely 
a unit of weight and this is sub-divided decimally—1o mace mak- 
ing 1 tael, 10 candareens making 1 mace, and ro li making 1 
candareen. The weight of the tael itself, however, varies ma- 
terially in different localities. The heaviest tael found in China is 
the Haikwan or customs tael, which is used in collecting customs 
duties. One Haikwan tael is worth 111.4 Shanghai taels. The 
official tael employed by the Board of Revenue in Peking for the 
payment to it of the taxes collected in the different provinces is the 
K‘up‘ing or official tael. Most puzzling, however, is the fact that 
the K‘up‘ing tael at Peking differs by a few grains from the K‘up‘- 
ing or official tael in various provinces, and in practically every in- 
stance this official tael differs from the local commercial tael. In 
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Peking itself, for example, it takes 106 commercial or Kungfa 
taels to equal in value one K‘up‘ing. The tael used in Tientsin, 
75 or 80 miles away, differs also somewhat from that, and if a 
traveler goes from Peking to Hankow over the line of the new 
Belgian railway, he will find at practically every important town a 
tael still different by from a fraction of from 1 per cent. to the 
neighborhood of 10 per cent. from the K‘up‘ing tael. In an article 
in the Journal of the China branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Mr. Morse, the statistician of the Imperial Customs, enumerates 
seventy-eight different taels with their relative weights and values. 
It is entirely probable that one could find in China as many as a 
hundred of these differing units. 

(c) The Copper Unit—the “ Cash.”’—Although the Chinese 
among themselves exchange silver by weight, other minor mone- 
tary units, the copper cash, are counted as are coins in other coun- 
tries and not weighed. It should not be imagined, however, from 
this, that these copper cash are uniform throughout the country or 
that their value is entirely independent of their weight or quality. 
They have been coined at various times by different emperors or 
provincial governors, and in innumerable instances by private in- 
dividuals for speculative purposes. Although it is generally rec- 


- ognized that many of them are of private manufacture, they are 


hardly looked upon as.are counterfeits in other countries, but are 
accepted at some valuation and passed by private individuals, cash 
shops and banks, and even by government officials in the receipt 
of tates. Of course, when private individuals undertake the coin- 
age of copper cash for money-making purposes they naturally use 
cheap materials, until at the present time in many instances the 
cash is made at least half of zinc, with sometimes an admixture of 
iron and other metals. 

Inasmuch as they are each of so small value, say 1-15 to 1-20 
of an American cent, it is inconvenient to handle them separately; 
and in consequence they are strung on strings, usually about 500 in 
a string. The unit by which they pass in larger transactions is the 
tiao, nominally a thousand, but a nominal thousand is practically 
never an actual thousand. The labor of stringing and the cost 
of the string are to be considered, so that usually from two to 
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half a dozen cash are deducted for the string. In certain locali- 
ties also the cash are recognized as of better quality and weight 
than in other cases, so that in some places one counts for two, and 
there 500, with the usual deduction for the string, is reckoned as a 
thousand. In Peking, where some decades ago ten cash pieces 
were introduced by the Emperor and then over-issued until they 
depreciated to a value of about two real cash, each one, in the lar- 
ger transactions, is, most peculiarly, counted for 20, so that 50 
actual pieces would be counted a tiao, although\in smaller trans- 
actions of, say, from 3 to 8 cash, each piece would be counted as 
two real cash. In certain localities also the proportion of small 
or poor counterfeits is so great that the value of a string of cash is 
less than in other places. 

The result of all of this confusion regarding the copper cash 
makes the doing of business on a small scale where the cash only 
are used for money about as complicated as doing business on a 
larger scale with the numerous varying taels. There seems to be, 
to be sure, a kind of abstract standard in what is called the real 
cash, but no one knows exactly what this real cash is, inasmuch 
as each cash-shop-keeper is likely to have his own personal estimate 
as to the relative value of the small poor cash which he finds on 
the strings handed in for exchange when one is buying silver. 

On the whole, however, it is probably right to say that the 
monetary standard, so far as there is any at all in China, when 
one speaks of trade among the native Chinese in the interior, is 
rather a copper than a silver standard; and the fluctuating value 
of this copper standard, as compared with gold, can be reckoned 
almost as easily and as accurately as can the fluctuating value of the 
silver tael as compared with gold. It is well known that in the 
commercial world copper, although it has, on the whole, fallen 
somewhat in value during the last twenty years, has nevertheless 
fallen much less than has silver. A special committee of the 
Shanghai Chamber of Commerce appointed some two or three 
years ago to study this subject reported that, as compared with 
gold, silver, between the years 1882 and 1902, had depreciated 
49.7 per cent, while copper cash had depreciated only 26.6 per 
cent. The last trade report of the Inspector-General of Customs 
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puts the matter in another way by saying that in the course of the 
last thirty-five years silver has lost over 30 per cent. of its copper 
exchange value. 

The above all too inadequate account of the monetary com- 
plications may still show, however, how extremely necessary it is 
for a foreigner to do his business through a Chinese compradore 
who has lived his lifelong in the midst of this bewildering multi- 
plicity of standards, and who, with the Chinese love of detail and 
of sharp bargaining, doubtless knows to a nicety how many poor 
and cheap cash he can work off on his customers and how much 
discount he can make when receiving these cash. 

(d) Official vs. Commercial Rates.—The story of the com- 
plications, however, is not yet quite ended. The varieties of fluc- 
tuations and variations mentioned above are all of them connected 
with either the weight or the quality of the silver and copper used, 
with, to be sure, more or less account to be taken of the individual 
idiosyncrasies of native bankers and merchants. We have still to 
reckon with the arbitrary exactions of the official tax collectors in 
securing their own pay for their work as officials. ‘The salaries of 
most officials were fixed in terms of taels many generations ago. 
At one time these salaries were perhaps reasonably adequate, but 
with the falling value of silver and the increased cost of living 
these salaries have in many cases become ridiculously inadequate. 
The Chinese official, however, is a practical man; his constituents, 
who do not choose him of course, are also practical; and they 
recognize that he will, by some device, increase his income. This 
has been very generally done by increasing the number of cash 
that the taxpayer must yield up for every tael of taxes assessed. 
For example, in the province of Honan, in the interior of China, 
the commercial value of the tael usually runs from about 1025 
to 1040 cash. When the local magistrate collects his taxes, how- 
ever, he, as a rule, compels the taxpayer for every tael of taxes 
assessed to pay him from 2400 to 2600 cash. Of these, he re- 
mits, say, from ten to twelve hundred to the provincial treasurer 
in payment of the taels which he owes to the treasury, and he 
keeps the rest for “ local expenses ’—i.e., his private pocket—or 
he may simply go to the local Chinese dealers and with his copper 
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cash buy silver at the market rate, and remit the amount of sil- 
ver required to the treasurer, keeping the remainder. These ex- 
actions are well understood and ordinarily no objection is made. 
If, however, instead of, say, 2400 cash, which his predecessors 
have usually taken, the magistrate should demand, say, 3000, the 
demand would be likely to create so great a disturbance in the 
form even of riots or attacks upon the magistrate’s “‘ Yamen- 
runners’ or petty tax collectors, that word of the disturbance 
would reach the Governor or even the Imperial authorities at 
Peking, and the magistrate might be summarily removed for his 
failure to keep the peace. On the other hand, if, through an ex- 
cess of zeal or rare tenderness of conscience or kindness of heart 
he should ask, say, only 1800 cash, as actually happened some 
three or four years ago in one of the local districts of Honan, he 
would naturally so arouse the hostility of his fellow magistrates 
that within a comparatively short time word would reach the 
higher authorities that he was incompetent or unjust, and he would 
be removed. In the instance referred to above the removal took 
place rather promptly, to the great sorrow of the taxpayers who 
waited upon their popular retiring magistrate in processions with 
many complimentary red umbrellas; but the love of his people was 
not sufficient to retain him. 

Not merely in the collection of taxes, but also in the payment 
of bills and in other official dealings, the magistrate takes advan- 
tage of the varying values of the different taels, cash, etc. For 
example, the K‘up‘ing tael is heavier than the Ts‘aop‘ing by about 
2 per cent. The Ts‘aop‘ing is some 2 per cent. heavier than the 
Siangp‘ing, and any of them, of course, are much heavier than a 
Mexican dollar. It is a common saying in Nanking among stu- 
dents who receive prizes that “ the prizes are awarded in K‘up‘- 
ing, the examining official pays them in Ts‘aop‘ing, the minor 
officials distribute them in Siangp‘ing, and by the time it reaches 
the student the tael has become a Mexican dollar, which, on being 
exchanged, is found to be bad.” 

Tue LIKIN AND OTHER TOLIs. 

Much emphasis has been laid upon the complications of the 

monetary system because no other single element so impresses 
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the foreigner who attempts to engage in business in China; but 
even if he, with the aid of his compradore, has succeeded in so 
manipulating these complicated factors that he gains rather than 
loses, his troubles are yet by no means ended. Before the im- 
porter can deliver his goods to the consumer in the interior, he 
has to pay not merely the import duties, an experience which he 
would have in most countries, but he has to pay also an incalcul- 
able number of interior transit or boundary duties to local off- 
cials or else pay an increased customs rate in order to be free from 
these other exactions. The goods are very generally transported 
into the interior by boat, and it used to be the custom for the 
various provincial authorities to stop the boats at the boundaries 
of provinces and districts and collect from them a local duty, the 
likin. These troublesome taxes, which could not be calculated 
definitely beforehand by any importer, led to many complaints and 
finally to an arrangement with the central government by which 
in lieu of these interior duties one-half was to be added to the cus- 
toms rate, which is 5 per cent. A transit pass was then received 
which was to free the goods from all further exactions. Usually, 
of course, this provision has had the required result, but there are 
still misunderstandings as to the interpretation of the treaty, and 
new exactions in various forms are frequently imposed. For ex- 
ample, the foreigners insist that by the payment of this surtax their 
goods are to be free from charge until they are practically in the 
hands of the consumer. The native officials, on the other hand, 
claim at times that as soon as the regular transit of goods is 
stopped in their delivery to the consignee in the interior, the va- 
lidity of the transit pass ends and the goods may be subjected to 
still further taxation in the form of license duty or other charge 
before they are placed in the hands of the consumer. Moreover, 
many of the cities levy an octroi tax before the goods can be 
brought through the city gates for consumption by the inhabitants 
of the city. Even within the last few months our consul from 
Hangchau has reported new difficulties arising in his province 
from local charges which are in the nature of transit duties. In 
the new treaties made with England, the United States, and Japan, 
if they shall eventually go into effect, provision is made for a 
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surtax on imports of 1% the customs, that is, 121% per cent. in all, 
including the customs; and a surtax of % the customs on exports, 
with a maximum total of 7% per cent., which surtax is to take the 
place of all interior charges. 

The government seems to be seriously taking this matter up in 
order to provide sufficient revenue from other sources, so that it is 
to be hoped that whenever these treaties go into effect this form 
of a restriction upon trade may be practically done away with. 


THE AWAKENING OF THE COMMERCIAL SPIRIT 


A chief drawback to trade with China from the beginning has 
been the supercilious pride of the literary class, from whom the 
officials are recruited. Trade has been looked upon as a con- 
temptible calling beneath the dignity of one whose mental and 
moral nature has been uplifted and trained by the study of the 
ancient classics. In consequence, methods for the development of 
trade have neither been understood nor even seriously considered. 
Traders, and especially foreign traders, have been rather objects 
for plunder than for encouragement. The sad experiences of 
the Chinese, however, in armed conflict with the foreigners, has 
shown them that however superior they may consider themselves 
mentally and morally, they are decidedly inferior in physical at- 
tack and defence. This was probably never fully appreciated by 
the officials, excepting here and there by a few, until the China- 
Japan war. At that time the means of intelligence through the 
telegraph, boats, mail, etc., had become complete enough so that 
the officials, practically all of them, understood that China is weak 
in power of resistance, although, of course, scores of millions of 
the common people have as yet either never heard of the China- 
Japan war, or still believe that their country was victorious. 

The later seizure of Kiao-chau by the Germans, the subsequent 
forced leasing of Port Arthur and contiguous territory, the 
occupation of Manchuria by the Russians, of Kwang-chau- 
wan by the French, and of Wei-hai-wei and Kow-loon by the 
English, showed that the Chinese realized their relative military 
weakness and the necessity of strengthening their hands if they 
wished to resist foreign aggressions. Some of the concessions 
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mentioned were probably made in order to array the foreigners 
one against the other in the hope of protection of the Chinese, but 
all of them are evidences of the consciousness of weakness on the 
part of the Chinese authorities. 

This consciousness on their part has, beyond any question, led 
them to realize that if they are to maintain the integrity of their 
territory and the independence of their government, they must 
adopt much of the western learning with the accompanying sci- 
entific and mechanical devices which give to the foreigners their 
overwhelming strength in war. ‘They realize also that with this 
war-like strength of armament must be combined greater financial 
strength, and that whether the Chinese need greater wealth for 
their own happiness and development or not, they must employ 
modern western inventions, better methods of communication, 
improved methods of agriculture, etc., if they are to have the 
financial strength which will enable them to cope with the foreign- 
ers. Of course, the Chinese who have been trained abroad look 
at commerce largely from the foreign standpoint. Out of these 
motives chiefly have come their new treaties and the present 
doubtless sincere, although often ill-directed, movements toward 
the development of railways, mines, and the establishment of for- 
eign manufacturing plants of various kinds. 


PROVISIONS FOR COMMERCE 


The new commercial treaties with the United States, Great 
Britain, Japan, and Portugal, with the others which are to be 
made with the remaining powers, make especial provisions for 
freeing trade in the interior and the transportation of goods from 
the coast to the interior from the numberless burdensome restric- 
tions under which it has heretofore suffered. Furthermore, trade- 
marks and patents for the protection of dealers, inventors and 
other business men have been provided for, although as yet the 
regulations issued by the Chinese government have not proved 
quite satisfactory to the representatives of the powers. It is sig- 
nificant, however, that a late consular report states that a 
patent on an electric lamp called the “ bright moon-light ” has 
just been issued to an inhabitant of Nanking, the old capital of 
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the Chinese Empire. This is the first patent issued in China, and 
the inventor asserts that his invention is “ far superior to foreign 
glow-lights that hitherto have been sold at Shanghai and other 
Chinese cities.” Whatever the excellence of the lamp may be, 
there can be no doubt that the issuing of the patent is a strong in- 
dication of the spirit of progress. 

Including the railways in Manchuria, there are a!ready in act- 
ual operation in China 2235 miles, while others under construc- 
tion should increase this by 2000 or more miles, and for the build- 
ing of many others concessions have been granted; so there is 
reason to believe that within a comparatively short time, say half 
a dozen years or so, there will be six or eight thousand miles of 
railroad in operation, connecting the leading cities of the interior 
with the treaty ports. 

With almost equal readiness. and interest the Chinese have 
been opening new gold and coal and iron mines themselves, while 
they have granted some very valuable concessions to foreigners 
for the development of similar mines. 

An evidence more, perhaps, of the spirit of enterprise in 
the direction of western occupations and inventions by the Chi- 
nese themselves than of their jealousy and suspicion of the for- 
eigners and of foreign influence, and of their determination to 
hold as fully as possible both power and enterprise in their own 
hands, is found in the provisions made by the government in the 
case of all of these concessions that at least half the stock shall 
be held by the Chinese, that Chinese shall be employed to do the 
work, and that wherever foreign expert assistance or superin- 
tendence is required, there shall be associated with such foreign 
supervisors also Chinese to directly control the laborers. In cer- 
tain instances the Chinese have even shown themselves ready to 


buy back from foreigners concessions already granted, and on 
which work has already begun. There can be little doubt that the 
Chinese have sometimes been too eager in this direction for their 
own good. But there can be no question that it is the present in- 
tention of the Chinese to fit themselves as rapidly as possible to do 
all kinds of engineering and other scientific work, so that eventually 
they can get along with little or no assistance from the foreigner. 
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That spirit at the present time even is manifesting itself often in 
ways that are not especially for the benefit of China. In many 
instances where they feel that they must have expert assistance, 
they seem to prefer to accept that of young and relatively inexpe- 
rienced men whose services, to be sure, they can secure for really 
trivial salaries, but whom also they doubtless feel they can much 
more readily control, and from whom they are less likely to incur 
danger. It is unfortunate for themselves that this feeling of sus- 
picion strengthens the tendency which would naturally be seen in 
them of saving expense by hiring as cheap aid as possible. Fur- 
ther experience will perhaps lead them to see that cheap assistance 
called ‘‘ expert” is likely in the long run to prove the most ex- 
pensive. 


CONDITIONS AFFECTING FOREIGN INVESTORS 


Despite the desire of the Chinese to manage their own busi- 
ness enterprises as far as possible, there nevertheless will doubt- 
less be an opportunity for a good many years to come for foreign- 
ers to invest capital in China, and the probability is that there will 
soon be an increased demand for such capital. It is important, 
therefore, to consider somewhat the opportunities for making a 
profit out of such investments. 

(a) Rate of Interest.—In the first place, the Chinese have 
been accustomed to high rates of profit in many of their invest- 
ments, 12 per cent. being a not unusual rate of interest on many 
loans and 20 per cent. being frequently made on investments of 
various kinds. 

(b) The Labor Force.—It is questionable whether there can 
be found among the classes of unskilled labor in any other coun- 
try where general popular education is not widespread so high a 
degree of diligence, of thrift, of intelligence, and of knowledge 
of trading conditions as among the Chinese. It is true that they 
have no knowledge of the foreign ways of doing things, also that 
when they have once learned one way of putting work through 
it is very difficult—at times almost impossible—to get them to 
change the method. They also have, as a rule, not a good knowl- 
edge of machinery or ready adaptability toward taking up and 
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understanding new machines; but with all that granted, the state- 
ment made above still holds good. The spirit of enterprise among 
them is scarcely equalled elsewhere. Nearly all manual labor- 
ers prefer, if it is possible, instead of working by the day, to work 
by the job in order that by extra diligence, longer hours, and espe- 
cial care, they may increase their earnings, while giving equal sat- 
isfaction to their employers. Most employers of the Chinese find 
it desirable to make such contracts with them not only in China 
itself, but likewise in the Straits Settlements, in the Federated 
Malay States, on the tobacco plantations in Sumatra, and else- 
where. The mines in the Federated Malay States are largely 
run on the co-operative plan, and on the tobacco plantations in 
Sumatra the laborer usually takes a certain piece of ground from 
his employer, cultivates the tobacco plants thereon, and sells them 
at a price agreed upon beforehand. The larger crop that he can 
get, the more he makes. And this plan is found with the Chi- 
nese especially satisfactory to the employers, even though it is not 
at all satisfactory in connection with Malay labor. 

(c) Rates of Wages.—Although they are very thrifty and 
diligent, the earnings of the laboring Chinese are as a rule low, 
whether they work for wages or take contracts. An ordinary 
servant, for work about the house, unskilled, receives ordinarily 
some four or five dollars a month, he furnishing his own room and 
board. A person doing the heavier work about buildings, not the 
carpenters or masons, will expect to receive about the same, out 
of which he will probably pay, if the employer boards him, as is 
often the case, some $1.75 a month for board, leaving him a very 
low net wage for clothing, support of his family, etc. A carpen- 
ter or mason may receive from seven to ten dollars a month. 
These are wages such as are paid in Peking and other important 
cities. Naturally in the interior, where the expenses of living are 
less, and where also the competition of the foreigners with their 
readiness to pay higher rates of wages is much less, the rates will 
be considerably lower, often from five to eight cents a day. 

Those who engage in cotton manufacture or in silk-winding 
can secure in their factories labor of girls at very low wages. A 
considerable part of the silk manufactured for embroidery, either 
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the plain pongee silk or silk embroidery, is made by hand, and in 
this case the work is very frequently done by the piece, but at very 
low prices. 

Some idea of the earnings of the more intelligent unskilled 
Chinese in the interior can be gathered from the earnings of those 
who, acting as peddlers or dealers on a small scale, carry on their 
wheelbarrows or on poles across their shoulders, products from 
their place of manufacture to places a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty miles away, where the market is better. For example, in the 
province of Honan wheelbarrow men were found who, with a 
donkey, would carry on their wheelbarrows some 500 or 600 
pounds of pottery, to bring back from the hills powdered wood 
for making incense sticks. They had bought their load and were 
expecting to sell again at the end of the journey. Several of these 
men, when questioned separately at different times, agreed upon 
the prices and the earnings. With a capital of some $5 or $6 
they hoped for a profit of 6 or 7 cents a day above expenses. 
Other men in the north of China, carrying on poles across their 
shoulders fans and hats which had been made in Mongolia and 
which they were bringing to the neighborhood of Peking for sale, 
made about the same. For example, one man whose round trip 
took him some fifteen days was carrying 700 fans which he bought 
at the rate of two for five cash and sold for ten cash apiece. He 
would thus earn for his work of fifteen days, provided he made a 
prompt sale, 18 to 20 cents a day, out of which he must pay 
board and lodging. It should be recalled, however, that his lodg- 
ing would be probably a place to sleep on the floor under a roof, 
or it would do practically as well in many cases if he slept on the 
ground under a tree, and his food would consist of rice with a 
little fish or a bit of fruit, which he might pick by the roadside. 
A man traveling substantially the same distance with 200 hats, for 
which he had paid 25 cash each, and which he would sell for 40 
cash, would make, it will be seen, considerably less. A contractor 
on a railroad in Honan paid from 9 to 10 cents in winter to twice 
that in summer. 

The foreign employer of labor in China, therefore, may count 
upon getting, at low rates, a plentiful supply of labor, reasonably 
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intelligent, fairly skilful, and beyond any question patient and 
thrifty. 

(d) Character of Work.—On the other hand, it should be 
kept in mind that these men are not skilled in the American sense 
of the word, and that it is extremely difficult to get those who have 
the exactness and care of the best American skilled workmen. In 
the arsenal at Hanyang, a suburb of Hankow, which is under the 
control of Chang Chih-tung, the Viceroy of the provinces of Hu- 
peh and Honan, the German superintendent said that while his 
Chinese laborers were diligent and thrifty and very satisfactory in 
most ways, it should not be forgotten that they needed very care- 
ful supervision all of the time simply because they lacked the sense 
of exactness which characterizes the German or American work- 
men. If a joint made by a carpenter in house-building is about 
right, it will do. If the floor is nearly level or the joists are al- 
most perpendicular, so that there is no danger of the building fall- 
ing, why need one take pains to have it absolutely right in these 
regards? The same general feeling that anything that is about 
right will do characterizes the Chinese in very many of their 
undertakings, and this mental habit applies not merely to the or- 
dinary workmen, and the statesman, but also to business men of 
the higher classes, except in payments, contracts, etc., in which they 
are very honorable. ‘This is perhaps the weakest point, from the 
business point of view, of the Chinese, and one which the pros- 
pective investor in China must not overlook. 

(e) Labor Unions.—lIt is not to be supposed that by going to 
China one can avoid the difficulties that arise in Europe and the 
United States from trade unions. Although the men who engage 
in labor by the job or those who have an independent business, 
such as the laundrymen here, the shopkeepers, or owners of inde- 
pendent shops there, seem to work a large part of the night in 


many instances, practically all of the ordinary trades have their 
guilds which control the workmen, and to a considerable extent 
control also the conditions of employment. In Peking, for ex- 
ample, not merely the masons and the carpenters, but also the un- 
skilled laborers who carry mortar or who clear up the yards after 
the builders and grade and tamp the soil about the foundations, 
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are likewise organized into guilds, and no one not a member of the 
guild can be hired to do that work. In not a few instances they 
so control the labor market that they have a monopoly in certain 
cities and keep the wages fairly well above the general level of 
those of others who are not so carefully organized, or who have 
an over-supply of labor so that the monopolistic feature does not 
enter. Even strikes are by no means unknown, and in China it- 
self, as well as elsewhere, these guilds, organized co-operatively, 
are entirely willing to undertake of themselves contracts which 
they put through faithfully and well. It is safe to say, however, 
that the employer who gives a contract to a Chinaman for a build- 
ing, let us say, needs to have on the ground all of the time a con- 
scientious, thorough inspector, who will hold the contractor to his 
work. 


LEGAL STATUS 


In the foreign settlements, of course, conditions are quite differ- 
ent from those in the interior. So far it is only in the foreign 
settlements and in the case of foreign firms that have special con- 
cessions for building railways or opening mines, that employers 
have the right to invest their capital. And in the foreign settle- 
ments the principle of exterritoriality is strictly applied, so that if 
a foreigner should inadvertently or otherwise come before the 
courts, he may know that if he is a defendant, the complaint com- 
ing from the Chinese, his case will be tried before the consul of 
his own country, or the other court established by the laws of his 
country, and he will be judged by his home law. On the other 
hand, if he finds it necessary to bring complaint against the Chi- 
nese, the case will be tried by a Chinese judge and under Chinese 
law. It is comparatively seldom, however, that there is any se- 
rious difficulty arising from this method of procedure. The for- 
eigner’s rights as a rule are reasonably well protected. In fact, 
there is perhaps good ground for the belief that foreigners are 
more likely to be shown exceptional favors than are the Chinese 
themselves. 
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THE OUTLOOK 

It is entirely possible that, now the Russo-Japanese war is 
ended, the influence of the Japanese will be considerably increased, 
and that this influence will be used to persuade the Chinese to 
admit foreign capital somewhat more freely into the interior on 
terms that will be fair and just to the Chinese, and at the same time 
fair to the foreigner. Should that be the case, it would doubtless 
be for the interest of China even more than for the interest of the 
foreigner, because it is desirable that the industrial development 
be hastened more rapidly than will be possible without considerable 
foreign assistance. As has been said before, however, if this 
should be the result of the war, there is probably ground for be- 
lieving that in the not distant future, after a decade or two, when 
the Chinese themselves have acquired more capital, and particu- 
larly more knowledge of foreign methods of production and more 
independence in their ways of dealing, they will buy back many 
of the privileges which they will have granted, and later conduct 
their business as the Japanese have done, largely for themselves, 
and by themselves. Should that be the case, no one can deny that 
it is their privilege, and no one can find fault so long as their deal- 
ings are fair and aboveboard. 

Meanwhile, we may feel confident that the industrial develop- 
ment which seems now opening up, whether it be carried on with 
foreign or with native capital, is a good thing for us. Even 
though the enterprises should be practically all carried on with 
Chinese capital, it would make the Chinese better buyers than they 
are at the present time, and better sellers as well. Whatever the 
method employed, the trade would be greatly increased to the 
benefit of the Chinese as well as of the foreigners. The chief 
thing for us to hope is that the Chinese will go ahead in the wisest 
way possible ihto a period of rapid industrial development. If 
they do the things that are best for themselves, those things will 
likewise be good for us, and we may thus cordially welcome their 
advance. 
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THE NEXT STEP IN LIFE INSURANCE 


ERNEST HOWARD 


IFE insurance as we have it to-day in the United States is 

| the growth of little more than fifty years. During this 

time it has reduced mortality to the terms of an exact 

science; it has silenced all cavil from the casuists respecting its 

essential principles; it has convinced the world of its desirability; 

and it has demonstrated, through a process of struggle and sur- 

vival, that stability and soundness are only assured by the method 

of the level premium and fixed reserve. So much has been done 
through individual initiative and enterprise. 

Something more has been achieved through the introduction 
of state supervision. Most of all the companies have been forced 
to abandon the appropriation of the entire value of forfeited poli- 
cies; they have been largely driven out of tontine and similar prac- 
tices; prevented from indulging in more or less trickery against 
the insuring public; and put upon a strictly business basis where 
the present values of outstanding policies are made an exactly cal- 
culable sum for liability against which there must always be main- 
tained at least an equal amount of assets—thus making possible 
the assurance of solvency respecting any and all contracts at any 
time, regardless of whether the company expands or contracts in 
volume of business. 

Here is, to be sure, great achievement. It may be said to 
constitute more than half the battle for the establishment of life 
insurance as a recognized and generally patronized institution. 
But with all these reforms and all this spreading supervision from 
the public authority, we are in some most important particulars 
further away from the desired goal than we were at the beginning. 
It has been said that life insurance reaches its ideal when it fur- 
nishes (1) absolutely perfect protection; (2) at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. There has undeniably been great progression in the 
first condition of ideal insurance, and largely through state super- 
vision; but there has been regression in relation to the second 
condition so sweeping and violent as injuriously to affect the ele- 
ment of safety. 


Copyright, 1905, by Fox, Duffield and Company. All rights reserved. 
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Whether life insurance is not costing too much, or more than 
is necessary, is generally put as a question of fact yet to be de- 
cided. But there is no question about it. The fact is admitted. 
State insurance reports abound in references to the inexcusable 
wastefulness of the business as now conducted, and the extravagant 
payments made to secure new patronage. Insurance men fre- 
quently admit and deplore the same. There is great extravagance 
in the commissions allowed to agents, which have been known to 
take all of the first premiums and even bonuses of $3 to $5 per 
$1,000 of insurance in addition. There is extravagance in home- 
office expenses, where salaries are commonly paid in utter disre- 
gard of the standards prevailing in the business world, and which 
find their only sufficient explanation in the fact that those who take 
them have the power and exercise it. 

But if any doubt remains concerning this matter of too great 
cost, it can easily be disposed of by reference to the statistical rec- 
ords of the business. We compare American companies not with 
foreign, but with themselves, taking at random ten leading level- 
premium life concerns among the oldest and most representative 
in the country. Their growth of expense compares as follows 
with growth of business since 1873 :— 


Percentage 

of Expenses 

Ten Companies Total Income Expenses to Income 
SN Acccsragncses $3 18,568,165 $63,580,401 19.9 
EN ie a aa ae en 67,241,281 9,998,531 14.8 
a ee Serer Te 60,913,148 7,190,019 11.8 


These concerns include the three largest as well as several of 
the best-known smaller companies. And it should be said that the 
big companies do not unduly affect the average expense ratio. 
They may be guilty of setting the pace in the direction of extrava- 
gance, but the others have fallen in with it and show as high an 
expense ratio generally as the big companies. 

We have here exhibited a great expansion in the business dur- 
ing the past twenty years, contrasting with static conditions largely 
prevailing during the ten years. following the panic of 1873; 
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nevertheless, there is a marked relative increase in expenses for 
both periods. It is evident, therefore, that American companies, 
even under competitive conditions, can do business at an expense 
ratio little more than half of that now prevailing. They might 
not be able to exhibit such growth as at present, but this does not 
affect their solvency, and the saddling of a double expense ratio 
upon those who want insurance in order to drag in those who ap- 
pear indifferent may not easily be defended even from a humani- 
tarian standpoint. 

Nor is there any attempt to defend the practice from such a 
standpoint. It grows out of a striving for mere bigness in entire 
regard of the personal ambitions and emoluments and financial 
powers of the managers, and entire disregard of the interests of 
the policy-holders which they are supposed to be working for. And 
the insurance-buying public, too often acquiring its notions of the 
business from the days of assessmentism when it was necessary to 
draw in a constantly expanding volume of new blood to prevent 
disastrous rate-advances, is disposed to judge of the soundness and 
attractiveness of a company as an insuring medium by its bigness 
and the volume of new business it is writing. 

Let us not, however, be too severe on our life-insurance man- 
agements. The fault lies rather with the competitive conditions 
under which they have been compelled to work. When some com- 
panies are striking out for new business regardless of cost, the offi- 
cials of other companies cannot be greatly blamed if they refuse 
to stand still, even though it might be better for their patrons if 
they should. It would be asking almost too much of any set of 
active and capable men that they shall become responsible for slow 
growth in business when any of their competitors are parading 
large growth before a public mind possessed of the erroneous be- 
lief that this is of itself necessarily proof of greater solvency and 
strength and advantage to participating policy-holders. What the 
experience would be of a company which should go so far as to 


dismiss its agents altogether and advertise the sale of insurance 
at much lower prices than the other companies, may be an inter- 
esting subject for speculation, but under conditions actually exist- 
ing no company, it would appear, is likely to do this or risk the 
venture. 
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Moreover, where extravagance is so recklessly indulged at the 
sources of insurance income, it cannot but be that it should invade 
every avenue through which that income afterward flows, and 
end finally in the speculative employment of funds to the impair- 
ment of that perfect degree of protection for the insured which 
is given as one of the two essentials of ideal insurance. It is the 
last evil which the astounding Equitable Life Assurance Society 
disclosures have most drawn attention to; and it is worth remark, 
in connection with the general denunciation which has fallen upon 
this practice, that such uses of life-insurance funds have long en- 
joyed the open advocacy of many of our leading life-company 
managers. Thus the president of one of the big New York con- 
cerns (not the Equitable), in a magazine article some years ago, 
expressly defended the extension of life insurance from‘a business 
of distributing losses to the development of a ‘‘capacity of actually 
making money for its patrons ’—turning its managers into the 
character of those who may and do “ control the world of finance 
and reap the profits which attend the sagacious employment of 
large capital at propitious junctures.” 

Here, therefore, is a train of evils having its beginning in 
reckless expenditure for new business and its ending in the use of 
extravagantly acquired funds to “ control the world of finance ” 
and ally a great trust with the fortunes of stock-jobbers. What 
is to be done to stop this waste and reverse the tendencies which 
are now leading us farther and farther away from the goal of 
ideal life insurance? The suggestions are many. Mutualiza- 
tion for stock companies is one; but the mutual companies are as 
much at fault generally as the stock companies, and mutualization 
has proved a practically impossible protection against the creation 
of an immovable managing autocracy which can do as it pleases 
and is too often disposed to act for its own instead of the policy- 
holders’ interests. Federal supervision is proposed, but where the 
limitations of state supervision in certain necessary directions are 
under discussion, it is a suggestion which flies wide of the mark. 
To restrict by law the size which any one company may attain is 
another proposal which, if applied, might operate to reduce the 


extravagant speed of the big companies only, perhaps, to quicken 
that of the small ones. 
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Another suggestion is that the insurance companies be re- 
stricted in their investments, as savings banks are in the states 
which give most attention to such institutions. That policy may 
be desirable to the end of checking such abuses as the Equitable So- 
ciety disclosures have shown forth, and clipping the wings of this 
ambition on the part of insurance managers to establish an intol- 
erable mastery of the world of finance. It is worthy of serious 
consideration. Insurance companies are organizations to collect 
and distribute, not make, money, and if restriction of investment is 
destructive of the money-making feature it would merely put an 
end to an unwarranted perversion of the business; and there would 
probably be no tears shed among policy-holders who find that the 
money-making is not always for them, and who doubtless prefer 
‘perfect protection”’ in the insurance, to the chancing of the 
funds for profit in freebooting expeditions into the field of specu- 
lation. 

But here, again, the primary evil of waste in getting new busi- 
ness and high costs of management is left only remotely touched, 
if at all, and we are very near an exhaustion of the possibilities of 
state or federal supervision. ‘The state may indeed restrict sala- 
ries and commissions, but to enforce the restriction it would have 
to put its own salaried managers into daily contact with the affairs 
of the private companies and then might fail in what must be a 
bungling and costly attempt. The experience met with under the 
lead of Massachusetts, in a movement for the abolition of rebates, 
is illuminating in this connection. ‘The effort may have succeeded; 
no one can be wholly certain on that point; but it compelled the 
calling in of an eminent statesman or two to act outside of the law 
as a referee in accusations against insurance agents—amounting 
to an admission that the state was well-nigh helpless in the enforce- 
ment of its anti-rebate laws without the active assistance of the 
companies. If that assistance was somewhat grudgingly given in 
many cases for the establishment of equal terms for all insurants 
of the same class and expectation of life, what would probably be 
the character of the aid rendered to the state in invading the last 
remaining prerogatives of a private industry and removing the 
power to fix commissions and salaries ? 
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It will be found, we think, that the more deeply this matter is 
considered the more pressingly does the question obtrude, why 
some one or more of the American states should not go into the 
business of life insurance on their own account. No one is de- 
manding less state supervision; rather is the call for more, and it 
is obvious that state supervision cannot be extended sufficiently to 
overcome the abuses and extravagances of private and competitive 
life insurance at their source without practically assuming a direct 
and detailed control of the whole business. Why not, then, state 
insurance instead? Most of our commonwealths are already deep 
in the business through the activities of supervision. The state 
specifies for private companies the mortality table to be used; it 
can use that table for itself. It names a rate of interest to be as- 
sumed in computing premiums and reserves; it can do this for its 
own as well as the guidance of other companies. It compels the 
attachment of a reasonable surrender value to lapsed policies and 
specifies how such value is to be determined; it has something to 
say, here and there, of how and when the surplus shall be divided; 
—it can simply take over these standards of general conduct and 
apply them to an insurance business of its own through the ma- 
chinery already established for their application to private compa- 
nies. ‘The state can as well make safe investments as it can pre- 
scribe such investments for others. And the state can do some 
things which it cannot compel private companies to do and per- 
mit them to remain such—it can eliminate competition, abolish 
solicitation through an expensive agency system and so radically 
reduce insurance charges; or it can establish a business in competi- 
tion with private companies, and, by applying a moderated system 
of solicitation by agents or advertising, effect, perhaps, a material 
cheapening of insurance to those who want it from the state. 

Our federal system of government is admirably adapted to the 
trial of such an innovation. Each commonwealth is evidently free 
to undertake an experiment either of exclusive state insurance or of 
insurance in competition with private companies. The federal su- 


preme court (e.g., in Paul vs. Virginia, Liverpool Insurance Com- 
pany vs. Massachusetts, etc.,) has repeatedly held that insurance 
is not commerce of the kind to bring it under the power of Con- 
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gress when interstate. It‘comes within the reserved powers of the 
states, and accordingly nothing seems to stand in the way of a trial 
even of the more radical plan suggested. 

[Let us see what could be done under this plan. According to 


’ 


the ‘‘ actuaries or combined experience ’’ mortality table, and on 
ihe assumption of 4 per cent. improvement in early overcharges or 
reserve funds, the average cost of insurance on an ordinary whole 
life policy taken at age 30 is about $17 per $1,000 of insurance. 
The premium must be leveled up to that figure to meet the contract 
on the average life expectation, although the actual costs of the in- 
surance in the early years of the policy are only from about $8 and 
upward. This is the net premium free from all loading for ex- 
penses; and experience has shown that, under a careful selection 
of risks, this net premium yields a very considerable surplus on 
mortality account, and better than 4 per cent. improvement in 
funds would cause it to yield surplus on that account. As a net 
premium it is generous and ample—so much so that many of our 
American companies, through their extravagances, permit expenses 
to exceed the loading and draw upon the surplus produced by the 
net premiums to balance the account. And then usually there is 
surplus still left to be returned to policy-holders. 

Such a policy as this now costs the buyer in substantially all 
of our level premium companies about $24 a year—representing 
a loading for expenses of $7 on $1,000 of insurance. This is 
where the charges for insurance are subject to reduction, if any- 
where—for even the state as insurer should maintain a net pre- 
mium ample for all emergencies and more likely to yield a surplus 
than a deficit. 

Suppose, now, that the State of Massachusetts, which has led 
the country in the regulation of life insurance and establishing its 
just principles, should undertake to go into the business itself as a 
monopoly, co-extensive with the state, under the direction of a 


thoroughly competent insurance bureau already in operation. It 
will then, let us say, constitute this bureau a home office which will 
establish branches in every considerable city and town of the com- 
monwealth, all being in charge of officials and clerks among whom 
such salaries as $100,000 a year, or $50,000, or $25,000, will 
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never obtain, nor perhaps even $10,000, as long as the governor 
of the state is paid no more than $5,000 and the justices of the 
supreme court, men of the highest professional training and abil- 
ity, are paid no more than $8,000. What life insurance will then 
be in search of is common honesty, and not brilliancy in leading 
speculative forays with trust funds or in acquiring business at two 
or three times what it is worth; and common honesty is not so 
uncommon as to command such salaries as have been named. If it 
were, we should have to despair of our civilization. 

Through these branches, then, the state will offer for sale 
insurance in a small variety of desirable forms, including endow- 
ment or insurance with a savings bank attachment, at the net level 
premium dictated by its present or amended laws regarding mor- 
tality table and reserve, plus whatever expenses may have to be in- 
curred. As the state holds a substantial monopoly of the business, 
it can sweep away all the vast expense of present-day life insur- 
ance solicitation beyond a trifle expended in calling public attention 
to the desirability of taking life insurance, the kinds of policies the 
state has for sale, and where they can be obtaned and at what price. 

It is possible to arrive at some approximation of what that 
price would be for such a policy as is chosen for illustration. It 
has been said that there are two ways of providing an estate for 
one’s surviving family—through accumulation, as by means of a 
savings bank; and through life insurance, which creates an estate 
instantly and beyond the preventive power of premature death. 
Massachusetts has provided means for building up small estates 
through savings banks which are essentially public institutions, con- 
ducted by disinterested trustees and salaried officials responsible 
to a directing state authority, on the non-competitive principle and 
with the element of profit excluded. Very similar to this would 
be the proposed arrangement for bringing the state into the busi- 
ness of providing means for creating estates through insurance. 

We now take the four largest of these savings banks and make 
comparison in certain particulars with four regular life-insurance 
companies of the state which are among the soundest and most 
reputable and conservative of old-line concerns in the country. 
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These two groups of institutions stand close together in the volume 
of business and magnitude of trust. They show for the year 1903: 


Expenses Per Cent. 
Aggregate Total Exclusive of of Expense 
Assets Income Taxes to Income 


4 Life Coms. $105,217,962 $19,845,769 $3,326,161 16.6 
4 Savings Bks. 114,413,722 21,215,452 201,869 00.9 


From the expenses of the life companies are excluded, besides 
taxes and licenses, also medical fees, peculiar to the business, which 
would pass with it to the state. The total income is made up 
of returns from investments in both cases; and for the savings 
banks deposits presented during the year, corresponding to the 
premium income of the life companies. 

These two classes of institutions are very similar in a financial 
sense. Neither is engaged in money-making beyond the interest 
improvement in invested funds. Both are engaged in receiving, 
investing, guarding and distributing or returning money. Both 
perform the function of conservator of the social economy against 
the time of need or loss by death. Nevertheless, the remarkable 
fact appears that the costs of conducting the one class of institu- 
tion are nearly twenty times greater than those of the other, 
whether considered in relation to gross income or the assets or 
trust funds in charge. And it is worthy of further remark that 
the single expense item of salaries of officers and home office em- 
ployees of the four life companies for the year in question ($461,- 
292) !s more than double the entire expenses of the four banks. 
The great salaries common to life-insurance management are usu- 
ally justified on the ground of guardianship of large bodies of trust 
funds; but the savings banks in this case have the larger total 
assets to care for. 

No time need be wasted over excuses and explanations which 
may be offered for this extraordinary difference in the costs of con- 
ducting two very similar trust institutions. What part of the dif- 
ference legitimately or necessarily pertains to life insurance as a 
private and competitive enterprise will be readily understood; and 
as readily, also, perhaps, what part has been unnecessarily and un- 
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warrantably imposed. But life insurance need not remain a pri- 
vate and competitive business, and the way is open for reducing 
its expenses very close to the savings bank level. For the four 
life companies under consideration this would admit of a reduction 
in their aggregate yearly expense of some $3,000,000. ‘Their ag- 
gregate premium income during the year taken for illustration was 
a little less than $17,000,000, which might therefore have been re- 
duced to $14,000,000 to carry the same amount of insurance. 

Here, then, is the clear practicability of reducing the charges 
of insurance by from 16 to 20 per cent., without affecting in the 
slightest the additions to and divisions from surplus. The gross 
level-premium charge for an ordinary whole-life policy at age 30 
would thus be $20 per $1,000 at the most, instead of $24, and 
other policies would come in for proportionate reductions. The 
magnitude of saving on such a scale, when extended over large bod- 
ies of policy-holders and for stretches of years, would be incalcu- 
lable. Moreover, endowment or policies with the savings-bank fea- 
ture would in this case have a greatly enhanced desirability; for, as 
it is, such a policy involves the absurdity of turning savings from a 
bank of low expense ratio to an insurance company with a ratio 
many times higher. 

No vested interest would be invaded or contract obligation 
impaired by the establishment of such a state monopoly as indi- 
cated; no powers would be exercised against existing companies in 
the field which are not frequently assumed by the state to-day in 
excluding concerns which have become objectionable for various 
reasons from doing business in the commonwealth; and a lighter 
industrial hardship would be inflicted than when the state char- 
tered railroads and forced into other employments men who 
had depended upon the stage-coach for a living. The state might 


either take over the business of existing companies within its boun- 
daries, or, if they chose, permit them to live out the slow liquida- 
tion of existing contracts as they mature. 

But if the abrupt and arbitrary establishment of state mon- 
opoly be deemed too inexpedient and inconsiderate, as it probably 
would be, the method adopted in New Zealand could be followed 
—the state offering insurance in open competition with private 
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companies. ‘This course might compel a certain measure of agency 
expense and prevent so large a reduction in premium charges as 
would otherwise be possible; but it ought to be—undoubtedly 
would prove to be—that the state could draw to its insurance de- 
partment a large and increasing share of the total business by the 
mere attractive force of low premiums and public guaranty of per- 
fect protection, without resort to agents or to advertising, beyond 
keeping people reminded that it is in the business, of what it has to 
sell, and of the advantages of its insurance over that of private 
companies. And thus gradually the state might come to possess 
the whole field. 

It is often urged that life insurance cannot be sold in this way; 
that the personal solicitation of a persuasive agent is essential. 
This is a poor compliment to private life insurance in its educa- 
tional claims and aspects. If the public is still so far unimpressed 
with the desirability of such protection, it might about as well be 
abandoned altogether. ‘That men do not run about seeking to be 
insured, proves nothing as to their indifference when it is known 
that a hundred insuring companies are out after them. It might 
as well be asserted that a man is indifferent regarding the next 
day’s dinner for the family because, with a dozen market-men at 
the door, he is not seen with a basket going to the market-place. 
Let the state, however, proclaim to citizens their duties in this 
particular, and offer insurance without a vestige of self-interest in 
the matter;—the situation might change. Insurance, instead of 
hunting the man, might be hunted. 

If there ever can exist good and sufficient reason for extending 
the functions of the state from the limitations of mere police duty 
into the field of socializing industrial or economic action, here we 
have it, above almost any other which can be thought of. Life 
insurance, properly, is no more than a scheme of providing indem- 
nification for losses occasioned by death, and distributing the bur- 
den thereof in easily bearable allotment. Its mission among men 
is to associate them to deal as well as may be with a common risk 
and common danger; and in a cause so common mutuality naturally 
enters as the governing principle and as broadly as the whole com- 
munity. Ill are insurers; all are insured, and upon all rests the 
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net burden of loss, and there is never any general net advantage 
of profit. Accordingly, the element of private profit can find no 
proper lodgment here, and with it should vanish the force of com- 
petition. Here, if anywhere, should individual effort merge into 
the common action of all through the constituted authority of all. 
Here, if anywhere, should such a dreadful term as “ socialism ”’ 
lose its obstructive force; for here we are dealing with an intensely 
practical, pocket question which is apt to insist upon a considerable 
disregard of the commands or the epithets of any general theory of 
social or political action. 
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THE MYTHOLOGIES OF THE INDIANS 


FRANZ BOAS 


bal groups of North America were described in a pre- 

vious essay. ‘They were found to differ in type, and to 
be expressions of different philosophical concepts. In one region 
we found disconnected, fragmentary accounts of the origin of the 
present state of things, while in other districts the myths formed 
one connected historical and philosophical cycle. Before attempt- 
ing an investigation of the psychological significance of Indian 
mythologies, we must discuss their historical development. 

Generally these two questions are considered one and the same. 
The psychological and more or less rationalistic explanation of the 
myth is believed to be also the history of its origin. If the Corn 
in many mythologies is considered the offspring of a deity personi- 
fying Mother Earth, this interpretation is assumed to express the 
historical origin of the legend. It will be recognized at once that 
this is not a necessary inference; it might happen as well that a 
story of different origin would be associated with natural phe- 
nomena of special importance to man, and that—to use our liter- 
ary terminology—the purely anecdotal myth would become sec- 
ondarily an allegory. 

The question is evidently one difficult to decide, because we are 
unfamiliar with the actual history of Indian mythologies. We 
know only their present status, not their earlier forms and inter- 
pretations. Any observation of the origin of a new myth is there- 
fore of the greatest value for our study, and deserves the most 
careful attention. 

Perhaps the best cases of this kind are the mythification of his- 
torical events, examples of which are not unknown, and which illus- 
trate the process of development of a new legend. On account of 
the importance of these observations we may be allowed to give an 
example of this kind in some detail. 

In 1781 the Siberian Trading Company was formed in Rus- 
sia and took possession of Kadiak, laying the foundation of the 


7 fundamental traits of the mythologies of various tri- 
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Russian colonies on the continent of America. In 1790 Alexan- 
der Baranoff was appointed manager of the company, and through 
his energy Russian influence spread rapidly along the coast of 
Alaska. 

Baranoff made a treaty in 1799 with the Sitka Indians, a tribe 
of southern Alaska, and was permitted to establish a factory in 
their territory. He selected Sitka for the site of this station, and 
proceeded at once to erect a stockade for the protection of the 
buildings. When all was completed, he invited the Tlingit to at- 
tend the dedication of the factory, which was to be called Fort 
Michael. They, however, had become afraid of the Russians, 
and wished they had not permitted the establishment of the fort; 
therefore they considered the invitation an insult, and mocked and 
derided the messenger. Baranoff at once gathered a few soldiers 
and entered the village, in which about three hundred warriors 
were assembled, to demand satisfaction. The Sitka were so much 
impressed by his courage that they did not make any at- 
tempt to thwart the undertakings of the Russians while Bar- 
anoft was present. They seemed to be once more peaceful and 
content. 

In 1801, after the station was organized, Baranoff returned to 
Kadiak, leaving a small garrison at the fort, with Medwiednikoff 
incommand. Fora short time the natives seemed to be on the best 
of terms with the Russians; but one day, when the greater part of 
the Russians were hunting sea-otters, about six hundred Tlingit 
made an attack upon the fort. The Russians, who numbered 
about fifteen, defended the fort to the last; but, when the Indians 
succeeded in setting fire to the stockade, they were compelled to 
surrender. All were brutally massacred. The struggle lasted 
only a few hours. The Russian and Aleutian hunters, when they 
heard of what was going on, hastened back, but they were too late: 
the fort had been taken, and they were killed one by one, as they 
arrived. About twenty Russians, Medwiednikoff among them, 
and a hundred and thirty Aleutians, were killed in this struggle; 
three thousand sea-otter skins were seized by the Indians, and a 
vessel belonging to the station was burned. 


When Baranoff heard of these events, he prepared an expedi- 
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tion against the Sitka, and in the spring of 1804 he left Kadiak. 
In September he arrived at Sitka, where the Indians had erected a 
strong stockade at the mouth of what is now called Indian River. 
Baranoff landed, and, meeting no resistance, occupied a hill which 
he named New Arkhangelsk. The Sitka first offered to make 
peace and to give hostage; but, as they were unwilling to allow 
the establishment of a fort on the hill which the Russians had occu- 
pied, Baranoff attacked their stockade, which, after a long and se- 
vere struggle in which Baranoff himself was wounded, was vacated 
by the Tlingit, who made their escape during the night unnoticed. 

These are the historical facts which form the basis of an Indian 
Odyssey relating to the adventures of Nanak, as Baranoff is called 
by the natives. Here is their tale: 


‘* A long time ago Nanak came into our country, accompanied 
by many Aleuts, who were his slaves. They landed at Sitka, and 
he ordered the Aleuts to build a fort. They made a stockade which 
surrounded their houses. When all was completed, Nanak went 
home again, leaving his son in command of the fort. The latter 
had his wife with him, who wore a beautiful dress. After a while 
our grandfathers got angry with Nanak’s son and with the Aleuts. 
They seized one of the latter, painted his face, and sent him back 
to the young commander, thus mocking him. When Nanak’s son 
saw what our grandfathers had done to his slave, he became very 
angry. He gathered his slaves around him, and they all went to 
fight against our grandfathers. These put on their armor, took 
their bows and arrows, their lances and daggers, and a severe bat- 
tle ensued. It did not last long, for our grandfathers killed many 
Aleuts, and those who were not killed were made slaves. Then 
they set fire to some shavings which they had heaped around the 
stockade, and soon the fort was all ablaze. Nanak’s son and his 
wife were almost the sole survivors. Our grandfathers had spared 
them. He felt downcast, and, holding his wife in his arms, slowly 
went around the burning town. When he saw the houses trans- 
formed into ashes, his heart was full of despair, and he flung him- 
self and his wife into the flames. Thus they perished. 

‘Then our grandfathers asked the Aleuts, ‘Where do the 
Russians build their forts?’ They answered, ‘ They build their 
forts wherever they find a good landing.’ Upon hearing this, our 
people went to the landing at Sitka and built a stockade. After 
a few months Nanak arrived, and on hearing what had happened, 
he made an attack upon our stockade, but he was defeated. 

‘Then he gathered all the young men who had come with him, 
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went on board his ship, and sailed in search of his son. He had 
a book which spoke to him-and always advised him what to do. 
It said, ‘ Tell your men that they must not take their wives on 
board the ship, else you will not find your son.’ Nanak did as he 
was told by the book. His followers obeyed except one, who 
loved his wife dearly, and concealed her in his trunk. 

‘* After they had sailed a long while, they approached an un- 
known coast. Here they found a village, and went ashore. They 
entered the houses, and found that they were inhabited by women, 
and that not a single man lived in this country. Nanak’s men 
asked the women to become their wives; but they pointed to a great 
log lying on the beach, and said, ‘ Do you see yon log? He is our 
husband.’ The Russians were at first incredulous, but, on examin- 
ing the log more closely, they saw that its limbs were set with 
teeth. One of the sailors, however, tried to take hold of a woman; 
but they attacked him, and almost killed him. 

‘* Nanak called his men back to the ship, and they reached her 
in safety. ‘They set sail at once, and continued their search. After 
having sailed many days and nights, they descried another coast, 
and saw a village in a small opening. ‘They landed and looked 
around, but they did not see a living being. After a while, they 
discovered shadows moving about, and feathers flying to and fro. 
They were frightened, but soon one and the other mustered cour- 
age and entered the houses. ‘Then they discovered boxes full of 
sea-otter and sealskins, and plenty of fish and deer-tallow. They 
called their friends, and, as they did not see anybody except the 
shadows and feathers, they resolved to carry the treasures away. 
They took bundles of skins vut of the boxes, and were going to 
carry them to the beach, when invisible hands arrested them before 
they reached the door, and took the bundles from them. Thus 
they discovered that the shadows and feathers were the owners of 
this place, and that they would not allow them to take anything 
away. But their greediness got the better of their caution, and 
they attempted to rob the shadows and feathers of their treasures. 
When they tried to do so, invisible hands clubbed them, and it was 
only with difficulty that they escaped to their ship. 

‘““ They set sail, and after many days and nights they arrived 
in the country where people eat toads. The people whom they met 
there caught toads that were more than a span long. They sucked 
them out, and threw the skins away. The Russians, however, dis- 
liked this custom, and, as they had nothing else to eat, they fried 
the toads before eating them. 

They proceeded on their search, and soon came to that part of 
the earth where it is always dark. For ten days they sailed in the 
dark. Heavy gales made the waves rise to tremendous heights, 
and the foam struck the top of their masts. Nanak was afraid 
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lest his ship might be lost and he himself and his men might perish. 
He asked his book, and it said, ‘ Do not be afraid. Continue your 
course, and to-morrow you will see your son.’ Nanak obeyed, and 
on the next day he arrived at the edge of the world. Far beyond 
he saw smoke rising in the land of the dead, but he did not see his 
son. ‘Then he cried for sorrow. He went to his book, opened it, 
and asked, ‘ O book, tell me, why don’t I see my son?’ ‘The book 
replied, ‘ There is a woman on board the ship. That is the reason 
why you are unable to see your son.’ When Nanak heard this his 
veins swelled with wrath, and he called all his men, and threatened 
to kill the culprit. He searched in the hold and in all parts of the 
ship for the woman, and, as he did not find her, he ordered all 
trunks to be opened. ‘Then he found the unfortunate woman. He 
cut off her head, and threw the corpse into the sea. Her husband, 
who had disobeyed Nanak’s orders, was also thrown overboard. 

“He proceeded along the edge of the world. Nothing was 
to be seen but sky and water. After a while he heard a terrible 
noise. He did not know what was the cause of it, but resolved to 
investigate it. Thus he came to the corner of the earth where the 
water of the ocean rushes during the ebb-tide in a terrible whirl- 
pool down into the under-world, to return again after a few hours, 
and thus to make the flood. When the ship approached this 
dreadful place, she was almost drawn into the whirl; but Nanak 
cast anchor, and, when the chain became too taut, he cast a second 
andathirdanchor. Having thus secured his ship, he tied a bucket 
to a long rope, and threw it from the stern of the ship into the 
whirlpool. He had to pay out many thousand fathoms of rope 
before the bucket struck the bottom of the sea. Then he pulled it 
up again, and he found a letter in the bucket, which said, ‘ We who 
live here in the under-world are happy that you have come at last! 
We have no fresh water: please give us some.’ Nanak complied 
with their request, and sent down a bucket of fresh water. When 
they hauled the line in again, they found the water gone, but the 
bucket full of money, and a letter in it, which said, ‘ Please give us 
some more water, and we will pay you well.’ Four times Nanak 
gave them water, and each time they returned the bucket full of 
money. 

A fter Nanak had thus seen where the water goes when it is 
ebb-tide, he returned to our country. But he had been on his 
cruise so long that the men who had gone out with him young were 
gray-haired when they returned.” 


If this legend were not amalgamated with well-known historic 
events, and if it did not contain references to European inventions, 
there would be nothing to indicate its recent origin. Its first part 
may be considered reasonably accurate, except for the claim of vic- 
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tory in a battle in which the natives were signally defeated; but 
with the moment of Baranoff’s departure—in fact, his departure 
for Russia—the events become entirely fanciful. The native story- 
teller has filled out the unknown parts of the life of the admired 
Baranoff with wonderful exploits. The characteristic and impor- 
tant feature, from our point of view, is that these adventures be- 
long to the common stock of Indian folk-lore. It seems desirable 
to prove this fact in some detail. 

The latter part of the legend refers to the views held by the 
Tlingit regarding the fate of the soul after death, and regarding 
the form of the world. There are many stories telling how pow- 
erful shamans visited the underworld, or saw the land of the spir- 
its, which is situated just outside the borders of the flat earth. The 
Tlingit believe that the earth is a square, the corners of which 
turn toward the four cardinal points. In the beginning, before 
man was created, it was swinging up and down in space, but even- 
tually a female spirit succeeded in fastening it to an underworld. 
Since that time she has held the earth, lest it should again lose its 
hold. In the northern corner is the great whirlpool through which 
the ebb-tide rushes to the lower world, and from which the flood- 
tide returns. Outside the borders of the world is the abode of 
those who died of sickness, while those dying a violent death go to 
heaven. 

The preceding adventure—the visit to the village of the shad- 
ows and feathers—occurs as an incident in the raven myth of the 
Tlingit. According to their beliefs, the Raven created sun, moon, 
and stars, and man and animals. Later on, he wandered all over 
the world, and many are the adventures told of him. In these the 
great creator appears as a cheat and liar throughout; who, how- 
ever, seldom succeeds in his tricks, and is finally beaten by his ene- 
mies. I believe the story of his wanderings, and similar stories 
of adventures of travelers, have had a great influence upon the 
Nanak tale, in so far as they encouraged the invention of similar 
legends of wanderers. The incident of the raven legend, above re- 
ferred to, is almost identical with that of the Nanak tale. It is 
told how the raven wished to obtain the skins and the tallow owned 
by the shadows and feathers, and how he fared at their hands. 
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The first among the Nanak adventures illustrates another 
point. The tale of women being married to a log which provides 
for them is not common in the folk-lore of the Indians. It ap- 
pears, however, in the traditions of the Eskimo, who have a tale of 
a hero who traveled all over the world, and who in one place had 
the same adventure that is ascribed in our legend to Nanak. This, 
taken together with the reference to a country of continuous dark- 
ness, points to the occurrence of Eskimo elements in the tale. 

It appears, therefore, that the story of Baranoff’s adventures 
is almost entirely a combination of well-known elements, largely 
current in the folk-lore of the tribe, but partly borrowed from a 
neighboring people. ‘There is very little in it that is original 
invention. 

It is of importance to inquire whether the historical develop- 
ment of mythology has been of a similar character, or whether in 
this case each myth must be considered a unit in growth and de- 
velopment. If the myths consist of old elements combined in va- 
rious ways, it would seem improbable, if not impossible, that their 
interpretation as explanations of phenomena of nature should give 
us a clew to their historic origin. 

This point may also be illustrated by means of a definite ex- 
ample, as which I will select a sun myth of the North Pacific coast : 


“ According to, the tradition of the Comox, a tribe living on 
Vancouver Island, there was a chief who had two sons. Instead 
of going hunting, the boys spent their time gathering the roots of 
bracken, which they ate until roots began to grow between their 
fingers. Then their father scolded them, saying, ‘ You had better 
go and marry the Sun’s daughters rather than spend your time in 
this manner.’ The boys took their father’s words to heart, and 
went westward. Then they took their bows and arrows, and be- 
gan to shoot their arrows toward the sky. The first arrow stuck 
in the sky. The second arrow hit the nock of the first arrow, and 
thus they continued until a chain was formed reaching down to the 
ground. ‘They climbed up the chain of arrows, and reached the 
sky, a beautiful open prairie. In walking along, they met with 
two blind women, whose eyesight they restored. In return, the 
women pointed out the way to the Sun’s house, and warned them, 
saying that the Sun tried to kill all the suitors of his daughters. 
At the same time the women gave them advice as to how to escape 
the attacks of the Sun. They proceeded, and met the Crane, who 
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also gave them advice. Finally they reached the pond from which 
the Sun’s daughters were wont to draw water. The boys had 
hidden in the branches of a tree; and the girls, on seeing their re- 
flection in the water, believed them to be drowned. On looking 
up, however, they discovered them in the branches of the tree, and 
invited them to come to their father’s house. As soon as they had 
entered, the Sun spread a mat for them, which was set with long, 
sharp spikes. The Crane had made their skin as hard as stone, 
consequently they were not harmed by sitting down on the mat; 
but they crushed the spikes. Next the Sun heated stones in the 
fire, and compelled them to swallow the stones. The Crane had 
taught them to make stones pass through their bodies rapidly by 
jumping up very quickly. “hey did so, and the hot stones did 
not harm them. In short, the Sun was not able to kill them by 
means of the tests which he had used to kill the other suitors ot 
his daughters. He was compelled to consent to their marriage; 
but even then he did not give up his attempts to kill his sons-in-law. 

‘One day he invited them to accompany him when he was 
going out to cut wood. He split a tree, aid intentionally dropped 
his hand-hammer into the crack of the tree. Then he asked his 
sons-in-law to get the hammer, and when they had entered the 
crack, he knocked out the props which kept the tree apart. It 
closed upon them, and he believed that he had killed them. But 
the young men flew out of the tree in the shape of birds, and merely 
squirted some white and red paint out of the crack in order to make 
the old man believe that they were dead. When the Sun returned 
home, he was surprised to find his sons-in-law there. Next he tried 
to kill them by inducing them to catch an artificial seal which he 
had made, and which he had instructed to drag their canoe far out 
to sea. The boys escaped this danger by their power over the 
winds, which drifted them back to the shore. Finally, the Sun 
asked them to catch his playfellows, the wolves, bears, and the 
grizzly bears. The young men obeyed, but asked the animals to 
bite and scratch and tear their father-in-law, who was thus killed.” 


This is a typical example of a certain class of American sun 
myths, in which the Sun appears as an enemy of mankind, who is 
finally replaced’ by some successor. 


In analyzing this myth we will not only compare its elements 
with other myths of the same tribe, but we will consider also the 
tales of neighboring tribes. 

It begins with the disobedience of the sons of the chief, who 
in consequence orders them to undertake a difficult task. This 
feature occurs in innumerable tales of Indian tribes, partly, as in 
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the present case, by way of introduction, to explain why a dif_i- 
cult task is undertaken; partly as an important element of the 
tale itself. Next, the two boys make a chain of arrows reaching 
to the sky. The same motive is found in many tales referring to 
visits to the sky. In the interior of the Continent we find a tale 
of the animals making war upon the inhabitants of the sky. After 
having gained the victory, they all return along the chain of ar- 
rows, which, however, breaks before the fish and the snails have 
come down. ‘The fallen arrows are the Rocky Mountains. The 
fish and the snails are compelled to jump down, and thus break 
their bones. For this reason the snail has no bones at all, while 
the fish’s body is full of small bones. 

Another important myth in which the chain of arrows occurs 
refers to the Mink’s visit to his father the Sun, whose place he in- 
tends to take. 

In the tradition which we are discussing here, the boys reach 
an open country, and, in search of the Sun’s house, meet a num- 
ber of beings whom they benefit, and who advise them of ap- 
proaching dangers. ‘This has come to be one of the favorite fea- 
tures in North American tales. Whenever a young man under- 
takes a difficult task, he meets with the friendly counsel of ani- 
mals whom he benefits in some way, or whom he causes to believe 
they have been benefited. 

One of the most striking cases of this kind is the story of the 
attempt of a man to recover his wife, who has been abducted by a 
whale. He pursues the latter in his canoe, and when the whale 
dives, he throws out his anchor, descends along the anchor-line, 
and finds a trail along the bottom of the sea, which he follows. 
Finally he comes to a giant who is splitting wood by means of 
wedges anda hammer The man who hides in the wood breaks off 
the point of the wedge when the giant drives it in. The giant 
begins to cry because he fears being punished by his master for 
having broken the valuable wedge. Then the man appears, asks 
him why he is crying, and offers to mend the wedge. This pleases 
the giant, who promises his assistance to the man in obtaining pos- 
session of his wife. The same feature is found in a long series 
of tales referring to the origin of salmon. It is told in these tra- 
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ditions how the hero who obtained the salmon gained the good-will 
and assistance of various beings whom he helped. 

The next step in the development of our tradition of the two 
boys is their arrival at the house of the Sun. They climb a tree, 
and are believed by the Sun’s daughters to be in the water, because 
their reflections appear there. The same motive is used in a great 
variety of traditions. There are tales of monsters living in the 
woods which descend from the mountains. A person who sees one 
coming makes his escape by climbing a tree which overhangs the 
water. ‘The monster stops under the tree, and falls in love with 
the reflection of the person, mourning at the same time that he is 
dead at the bottom of the water. Finally the monster discovers 
his mistake, and the tales then develop in various ways. 

Taking up the thread of the sun myth which we are discussing 
here, we find the entrance into the Sun’s house, and a number of 
severe tests to which the visitors are made to submit. This mo- 
tive enters into innumerable traditions of the Northwest Indians, 
only a few of which show any relationship to sun myths. The 
Chinook tell of the marriage of a young man to the daughter of 
the Thunder, who lives in the woods, and goes whaling every day. 
The tests to which the young man is subjected are practically the 
same as those given to the young men visiting the Sun. Some In- 
dian tribes of northern British Columbia tell the same story of a 
chief who lived on an island near by, and who disliked his son-in- 
law; and among another tribe of this region we find a tale of a 
chief who tries to kill his brothers in various ways. Here the 
tests vary slightly from those mentioned before, the most inter- 
esting difference being the attempt to drown the chief in a box 
loaded with stones, and by ordering him to bring the giant Clam, 
which kills everybody between its shells. 

Thus we have seen that the elements of a complex myth ap- 
pear in endless combinations, partly in the tales of the tribe that 
owns the myth, partly in those of its neighbors. In our case we 
have taken examples only from tribes that live so near by, and 
whose culture is so much alike, that there can be no reasonable 
doubt of an historic connection between similar tales. 
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The same method of comparison might, however, be applied 
the world over, and analogies might be found in the most distant 
regions. The tale which we selected is a fair instance of this kind. 
Thus Codrington tells a closely related legend from Banks Island, 
near New Guinea, of the deity Quat, who makes a chain of arrows 
in order to recover his wife, that had escaped him and was living 
in the sky. Of another somewhat complex tale of this region we 
need give here only a small portion: 


‘* A hero had been vanquished by an enemy, who had shot off 
his ear with an arrow. The hero borrowed his mother’s stone 
hatchet, and, by striking the root of a tree once, he caused it to 
break to pieces, and one of the pieces to take the form of a new 
ear, which he put on. While his enemies were celebrating their 
victory, he dug a pit, which he covered with a mat made of palm- 
leaves. ‘Then he made a fire, in which he roasted delicious fruits 
that attracted the attention of his enemies. They tried to take 
some of the fruit, and in doing so fell into the pit that had been 
dug for this purpose. Then the hero took red-hot stones out of 
his fire and threw them into the pit in order to kill his enemies, 
who lamented their fate and expected to die. Their leader, how- 
ever, asked them to stand aside in a small cave that he had pre- 
pared. After the hero had gone, the leader took his bow and shot 
an arrow upward into the branch of a fig-tree which overhung the 
pit. He shot a second arrow, which hit the nock of the first; and 
thus he continued until a chain was made which enabled the men 
to climb up and to make their escape.” 


The material of which this tale is composed is evidently to a 
great extent the same as that which we find in the North American 
sun myth. We have the chain of arrows enabling the hero to 
ascend to the upper world. We have the attempt to kill by means 
of red-hot stones in a cave, which is a salient feature of many tra- 
ditions of this class. 

Another part of our myth belongs to the endless variety of 
tales of tests that are found the world over. This class includes 
the well-known fairy tales of Europe, telling of persons who, in 
order to relieve others, have to perform certain tasks, such as 
finding the golden horse, or bringing up a golden key that has 
been lost in a pond, or removing a mountain in a single night, or 
gathering a bagful of pearls that have been scattered over a 
meadow. In our fairy tales, all these tasks are accomplished by 
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the assistance of animals whom the hero has benefited, or by the 
kindly help of fairies. The fundamental idea in our American 
tales is the same. The chief’s sons who visit the Sun accomplish 
their tasks by the gifts that they received from the Crane. They 
escape the closing tree by transforming themselves into birds. 
They evade the dangers of the ocean by their power over the wind, 
and finally overcome their enemy by the assistance of animals. 

The incident of the mat set with murderous spikes has a wide 
distribution in America. It has been found in South America, as 
well as scattered among tribes here and there in North America. 

In all these cases the tribes that possess the same or similar 
traditions live so far apart that an historical transmission does not 
seem plausible; and thus it becomes difficult to decide where bor- 
rowing must be assumed as a cause of sameness of myths, and 
where other causes may have been at work. Evidently this ques- 
tion is closely associated with the vexed question of dissemination 
of cultural elements and their independent origin, here and there, 
due to the sameness of the organization of the human mind. The 
similarity of cultural traits in regions as far apart as Africa and 
Australia, western Asia and South America, seems to be explicable 
only on the assumption that the human mind must of necessity, 
under conditions sufficiently alike, develop the same ideas. This 
theory, carried to its extreme consequences, would lead us to con- 
sider the contents of the mind purely as an outcome of the organi- 
zation of the mind and of sense experience. While our whole 
knowledge of the historical development of civilization is opposed 
to this extreme view, showing as it does at all places and in all 
times the stimulating effect of contact of different peoples and clear 
evidences of extended borrowing, the burden of proof of historical 
contact between disconnected regions rests on those who advocate 
the theory that sameness of ideas or customs can be due to trans- 
mission only. 

It may be well to illustrate this point by an additional example. 
The Indians of the Pacific coast believe that the arrow of man is 
invisible to spirits and animals. This idea is elaborated in a num- 
ber of traditions. For instance, a monster is stealing provisions 
from a house every night. It is finally discovered and shot by the 
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owner of the house. It escapes, and he pursues it. Finally he 
reaches the village in which the monster is living. All the medi- 
cine-men belonging to the tribe of the monster are trying in vain to 
cure it. He is invited to make an attempt, and he withdraws the 
arrow, which is invisible to the monster’s tribe. This idea is, of 
course, analogous to the idea of material sickness, which is visible 
only to the shaman. 

In Micronesia, more particularly in the Pelew Islands, we find 
the same idea. It is well expressed in a tradition reported by 
Kubary. A young man went out fishing. He had a bite, but the 
fish broke the line and escaped. The young man, desirous of re- 
covering his fish-hook, dived, and reached the bottom of the sea. 
There he found an open country. He saw a village, and heard 
moaning in one of the houses. Soon a girl came out of the house, 
and told him that her mother was sick, and that the shaman was 
unable to discover the cause of her sickness. He was asked to 
come in, discovered his hook, and as soon as he had taken out the 
hook the sick person was cured. 

According to the theory of independent origin, we should say 
offhand that here we have the same idea existing in two widely sep- 
arated regions, and that its occurrence is fully explained by the or- 
ganization of the human mind, which develops the idea that sick- 
ness is a material object that enters the body, and which must be 
removed in order to recover health. A second idea is, that all na- 
ture is anthropomorphic, but is divided into groups, which differ 
so much in organization that what is natural to one group is super- 
natural to any of the other groups. 

In the present case, where no connecting links between Micro- 
nesia and America are known, it would be rash to say that the 
sameness of these tales is due to transmission, since we have no 
clear evidence of contact between these distant regions. 

The case is quite different, however, when we confine our- 
selves to a limited geographical area in which cultural contact has 
been going on continuously. A mere statistical enumeration of 
the number of tales that are common to a certain tribe and its 
neighbors shows very clearly a marked decrease in their numbers 
as the distances between the tribes increase. At the same time, 
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differences in detail are apt to increase, and the variants from two 
extreme points of the area of distribution of a tale are apt to be 
quite distinct. The sun myth which we selected as the starting- 
point of our discussion furnishes a good illustration. The tradi- 
tion as a whole is characteristic of a small section of the North 
Pacific coast. Tales of a visit to the sky are common all over 
America; but they differ so much in detail from the tradition here 
recorded that their identity does not appear as certain. The ascent 
to the sky by means of a chain of arrows belongs to the coast re- 
gion from central Oregon to Alaska, and inland as far as the 
Rocky Mountains. ‘The incident of the invisible hero’s meeting 
with his advisers has a wider distribution. Thus every incident 
may be shown to occur over a considerable area. Some are widely 
known, others spread over a more restricted territory. 

In such a case of continuous geographical distribution of com- 
plex myths and of numerous elements of myths, and in regions 
where inter-tribal intercourse has always existed, their sameness 
must be assumed to be due to historical transmission. While it 
may be that one or the other single trait originated independently, 
in the same way as among distant tribes, the increasing divergence 
with increasing distance, and the great number of complex cul- 
tural traits common to neighboring tribes, can be explained only 
as a result of historical causes. 

When we apply this method to the mythologies of America, 
the complexity of their origin becomes at once apparent. This is 
the case even if we exclude rigidly all cases of isolated occurrences 
of myths as possibly due to independent invention, and consider 
only those of a wide, continuous distribution. 

It is also noteworthy that this complexity of origin is not con- 
fined to semi-secular tales, but that it is characteristic of the most 
sacred myths. The incident of the closing of the deluge by 
animals that bring up from the bottom of the waters some mud 
from which the new earth is created, belongs to one of the most 
important myths of the eastern Algonquin. It is distributed over 
eastern North America, the Mackenzie basin, and appears in a few 
isolated places on the Pacific coast, sometimes as part of the crea- 
tion myth, and again as part of an isolated animal tale. Even 
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in the esoteric myths of ritualistic societies these elements may be 
discovered. 

The areas over which legends can thus be proved to have mi- 
grated are very large. ‘The incident last mentioned is found over 
the greater part of our continent. We have also examples of tales 
that are found in East Greenland, and are known over a continu- 
ous area as far south as the southern border of Canada, and west- 
ward to the Pacific Ocean. Here belongs, for instance, the tale of 
a blind boy who was starved by his mother, and whose eyesight 
was restored by a goose that dived with him; and that of a woman 
who married a dog and became the ancestress of a tribe. Other 
tales are common to the Plains and to the Western Plateaus, and 
seem to extend far into Mexico. 

While the details of the geographical distribution of tales are 
not yet satisfactorily known, it has become evident that there has 
been liberal exchange all over the northern half of the continent, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, and also between northern 
Mexico, the Western Plateaus, and the Plains of the Mississippi. 
Recent investigations have also shown that quite a number of tales 
are common to eastern Asia and northwestern America, extending 
southeastward as far as the Great Plains, so that we must assume 
a certain amount of interchange between the Old World and the 
New. Tothis group belongs the tale of the magic flight, in which 
is recounted the pursuit of a person who is saved by the transfor- 
mation into obstacles of a number of objects thrown backward over 
his shoulder. 

The amount of dissemination in the New World seems to be 
almost the same as that found in the Old World, where we can 
prove by literary documents that the tales have traveled so far 
that they occur now in Japan and in Spain, in India and in Siberia. 
Nothing travels so easily and seems to be absorbed so readily as a 
tale. 

While there is no difficulty in applying this method, as long as 
the area under consideration is not too large and the similarity of 
the tales specific, we soon find it difficult, in investigations of this 
kind, to tell whether the myths are the same, or whether there is 
only a family resemblance; and we find also that the methodical 
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principles demanding continuity of distribution and identity of 
contents have become involved in doubt. 

This is true, in the case of American mythologies, as soon as 
we consider the continent as a whole, including both North and 
South America. The culture-hero myths of both continents, for 
instance, have much in common. There are the sudden appear- 
ance, the migrations, the disappearance of the hero, who is often 
presented as a bearded man of light color, coming from the east; 
his actions also are not unlike. Some of these similarities appear 
sporadically, others occur everywhere in vast areas. ‘There is a 
general resemblance of style in most American mythologies, which 
sets them off fairly sharp from those of other continents, and which 
are nevertheless so vague that they can hardly be ascribed to di- 
rect dissemination. 

At the same time, the cultural conditions of the tribes to which 
these mythologies belong are so distinct, embracing the highly ad- 
vanced Peruvian and Mexican and the poor wanderer of the tropi- 
cal woods and of the arid plateaus; and their geographical surround- 
ings are so different, ranging from the arid desert and the northern 
prairie to the tropical forests, and from high mountain-ranges to 
endless plains, that the similarities cannot be assumed to be due to 
the influence of analogous conditions. Neither does it seem likely 
that the peculiar mental characteristics of the American race should 
have always led to the same forms of thought. This theory is 
based on an assumption of racial features that can hardly be 
proved to exist. Even granting differences in the mental traits of 
different races independent of social conditions, it seems difficult to 
conceive why members of the same race, provided they are histor- 
ically entirely independent, should develop ideas that are similar in 
details. The anatomical differentiation within the American race 
is so great that we may recognize greater affinity between the na- 
tives of eastern Siberia and those of northwestern America than 
between a Californian and a Botocudo of Brazil; and no good rea- 
son can be given why the similarities of mythologies here referred 
to should belong to the greater part of America, and why they 
should not appear equally pronounced outside of the New World, 
among the closely related tribes of Asia. 
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It seems much more plausible to consider these broad charac- 
teristics of American mythology either as survivals of very early 
cultural forms of the race, which have perished notwithstanding 
all later modifications, or as an effect of dissemination and accul- 
turation that have been going on for thousands of years, now in 
one direction, now in another, and which have resulted in a cer- 
tain resemblance of generalized cultural traits in most parts of 
America. 

The results so far reached are fundamental for the attempt to 
give a psychological interpretation of Indian mythologies. If it 
is true that there has been extended borrowing, even in the most 
sacred myths, then they cannot be simply the result of a rational- 
istic attempt to explain nature. If we wish to reach a clear under- 
standing of the history of mythology, our first efforts at explana- 
tion must therefore be directed toward an interpretation of the 
reasons leading to borrowing and to the modification of mytholog- 
ical material by assimilation. 

It is true, these results seem to make the origin of myths even 
more obscure than it was before. ‘The facts which we have col- 
lected seem to show that the mythologies of the present time are an 
exceedingly complex growth, and that, besides the question of the 
origin of myths, another distinct problem, that of its historical de- 
velopment, confronts us; but it may be considered doubtful 
whether a knowledge of the recent development of mythologies 
will bring us any nearer to an understanding of the rise of the first 
anthropomorphic myth. 
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UCH sooner than could have been expected three 
M months ago, the great war between Russia and Japan 
has come to an end; and American influence has been 
the power that has achieved the world’s peace. Neither Russia 
nor Japan was ready to take the first step. Holding Port Arthur, 
and in command of the eastern seas, Japan, fully able to throw 
fresh armies into Manchuria, and to maintain uninterrupted com- 
munication with them, was eager to crush the Russian land forces, 
which she had defeated but not routed in the carnage of Mukden. 
And Russia, with her navy destroyed, with her army demoralized, 
dependent upon a single line of communication, hourly threatened 
by Oyama’s forces, and in peril of a mighty revolution at home, 
was yet unconquered, dogged, and determined at any cost to re- 
establish her military prestige before giving up the struggle. 
Such were the conditions when the great European powers 
made the suggestion that America should invite the contending 
empires to confer on American soil, and, if possible, agree upon 
concessions that should terminate the conflict. This invitation, 
extended by President Roosevelt, was accepted in good faith by 
both Russia and Japan, and on the fifth day of August the pleni- 
potentiaries, Count Witte and Baron Rosen, Baron Komura, and 
Minister Takahira, were introduced to each other by President 
Roosevelt at Oyster Bay. Three days later they arrived at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, and on August tenth the Japanese terms 
of peace were presented to the Russian envoys. By the seven- 
teenth of the month a deadlock had been reached, and there was 
every indication that the conference would break up and that 
peace, indefinitely postponed, would be achieved at last only 
through long and terribly costly military operations in Manchuria. 
It was then that President Roosevelt took positive action. 
Diplomatically unconventional (as his way is), he played a part 
in the proceedings that no European sovereign could have assumed. 
After a conference with Baron Kaneko, who probably in confi- 
dence and unofficially, intimated to the President what conces- 
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sions Japan might finally make, the President summoned Baron 
Rosen to Sagamore Hill. Just what things he said to the Russian 
plenipotentiary, and in just what terms of vigorous speech he said 
them, may not be known at present. But the deadlock at Ports- 
mouth was broken. On September fifth the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth was signed. 

Japan had waived her demand for indemnity, and left half of 
the island of Sakhalin, north of the fiftieth degree of north lati- 
tude, to Russia; but, as fruits of the war, she had secured unques- 
tioned and recognized supremacy in Korea, the transfer to her- 
self of all of Russia’s rights at Port Arthur and Dalny, the south- 
ern half of Sakhalin island, the right to fish in Russian territorial 
waters of the Sea of Japan, the Sea of Okhotsk, and Behring Sea, 
and the pledge of Russia to withdraw absolutely from Manchuria. 
Both powers are to have eighteen months to complete the military 
evacuation of Manchuria, after which the Manchurian railway is 
to be jointly operated, and each power is to maintain fifteen sol- 
diers per kilometer as guards. 

While nothing is said in the treaty of the relations of the con- 
tending powers to China, the terms, by implication, insure the 
present territorial integrity of the Chinese Empire; but also, in 
view of existing relations between China and Japan, they render 
certain the rapid and tremendous increase of Japanese influence 
throughout the Yellow Orient. 


That a treaty of peace which should thus let Russia off easily 
should be bitterly disappointing to the Japanese populace was to 
be expected, and great surprise at the rioting in Tokio and else- 
where is uncalled for. 

We have not shared the opinion of those who have attributed 
the Japanese capacity for self-sacrifice and for heroic conduct on 
the battlefield wholly to that religious fervor of ancestor and 
Mikado worship which has been offered as an adequate explana- 
tion of Japanese earnestness in this war. The Jap is an Oriental, 
to be sure. But presumably he is human, and in proportion as he 
is human he has hated Russia with a vindictiveness properly pro- 
portioned to what the late Joshua Billings would have called the 
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‘pure cussedness ” of the Russian attitude toward Japan since the 
war with China. The Japanese desired not only to drive Russia 
from Manchuria, but also to punish her, and they do not take 
kindly to a termination of the war which leaves the instinct of 
vengeance so far unsatisfied, 

These remarks, however, let us observe, apply only to that 
part of the Japanese people which we have called the populace, 
that element to be found in the cities of every nation, which is 
easily moved to passion, and which contributes little to the crea- 
tion of true public opinion. ‘That the educated classes in Japan 
will in the long run pronounce the Treaty of Portsmouth a work 
of wisdom, we are confident. And they will hold in far higher 
reverence their elder statesmen and their plenipotentiaries than 
they can now, in these first days of disappointment. 

It is never wise to humiliate too far a brave foe, or to exact 
terms that are regarded as extortionate. When Germany, at the 
close of the Franco-Prussian War, insisted upon the cession of 
Alsace and Lorraine, she made an unpardonable mistake of both 
diplomacy and what, for lack of any more explicit term, may be 
called Christian behavior. France would cheerfully have paid the 
tremendous money indemnity of five milliards, but the loss of ter- 
ritory left in her heart a rancor that the years of a generation have 
not extinguished. We most profoundly hope that the Japanese 
people will yet accept, not only in good faith and philosophically, 
but also cheerfully and in full recognition of their wisdom, the 
terms of the Peace of Portsmouth. It should be a matter of deep 
national pride to her that she has shown herself to be a great 
world power, the mistress of the eastern seas, a nation with a hith- 
erto unheard-of capacity for magnificent administrative achieve- 
ment along the most modern scientific lines, while also brave to 
the uttermost: Let her now show herself gracious and magnani- 
mous and fully self-restrained, and she will command throughout 
the years to come the profoundest respect of the entire civilized 
world. 


If there is any unfortunate feature of the peace now assured, 
it is the possibility that the thorough-going regeneration of Rus- 
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sia herself, which has been anticipated, may now be delayed. 
The autocratic government did not make concessions to the re- 
formers until the situation at St. Petersburg had been made des- 
perate by defeat in the East. With the army back in Russia the 
government can again resort to repressive measures that were not 
possible a year ago. ‘That is to say, it can, if the army itself is 
loyal. It must be remembered, however, that disaffection is far 
more easily spread in an army stationed at military posts in times 
of peace than in an army actively employed in the field. 

In any case, it is not probable that the Czar will withdraw his 
assent to the formation of a national assembly. The Zemstvo 
Congress, which met at Moscow in July, discussed the domestic 
situation with great freedom of speech, and before adjourning ar- 
ranged to organize popular assemblies throughout the country. 
It was immediately after this action that the Czar summoned a 
commission to give final consideration to the project for a national 
assembly. The commission met early in August, and a plan for 
an assembly was approved by the Council at Peterhoff on August 
eighth. On the eighteenth the Czar issued his manifesto, pro- 
claiming a national consultative assembly, election to which shall 
be by indirect vote. 

Doubtless many years will pass before this assembly, or its 
successor, or successors, will become a true national parliament, 
but the first step has been taken. The Russian people has found 
a voice, and the dread of discussion has been dispelled. Public 
opinion will be created, and little by little it will become what it 
always is in every country where it exists—the real power behind 
parliaments and thrones. 

Meanwhile an uprising in the Caucasus has assumed serious 
proportions. Economic discontent, religious fanaticism, and ha- 
tred of the government, have combined to throw Tartars, Arme- 
nians and Persians into a mad fury of insurrection. A thousand 
or more persons have been killed in conflict with the troops; the 
great oil industry has been ruined; a hundred thousand workmen 
have become fugitives, and a money loss of at least a hundred 
millions annually in state revenue has already been entailed. With 
the Caucasus, Poland and Finland thus bitter and distraught, Rus- 
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sia has plenty of work to occupy her for a long time after her 
armies have forgotten the cornfields and trenches of Manchuria. 


By an almost unanimous vote, Norway has registered her de- 
sire for separation from Sweden. It is heresy, especially in the 
United States, to express approval of any disruption of federal 
states. In our own case the secession of the southern states, had 
it been successful, would have created on this continent a group 
of nations jealous and fearful of one another and probably com- 
pelled, like the states of Europe, to maintain great military sys- 
tems. But why, as a general principle or policy, should we wish 
great federal nations for all time to exercise sovereignty over the 
entire world? While some things are gained by union, some very 
beautiful, even priceless, things are lost. The finest fruits of civ- 
ilization have ripened in small states. What would the world be 
to-day but for the little states of Greece, and the city republics 
of Florence, Venice and other Italian towns? Would not half 
the charms of Europe be lost forever if Holland and Denmark 
should be absorbed by Germany, Belgium by France, and Switzer- 
land by France, Italy, and Germany? Is it not desirable that we 
should have more, rather than fewer, independent small nations, 
each solving the problems of life in its own way, and each creating 
its own hue of local color? We wish for Sweden and Norway 
peace, prosperity and enlightenment, and if each can secure these 
blessings as an independent nation, we should like to see them 
do so. We must confess that we hope that the experiment will 
be tried. 


Our affairs in China, it seems, are seriously in danger. So 
great is the apprehension of the government that the State De- 
partment, it is understood, has officially warned the Chinese au- 
thorities of our intention to hold them responsible for any loss 
sustained through the boycott of American goods. Any predic- 
tion of the outcome at present would have to be based on so few 
of the facts likely to be known at a later period as to make it alto- 
gether untrustworthy. 

To those who have knowledge of the Chinaman in his own 
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country, the situation is peculiarly uncertain. The assurance of 
Sir Chentung Laing Hai Cheng that his government will do its 
utmost to maintain order and to protect American property, and 
the efforts of the arbiter of our former difficulties with China 
may or may not re-establish peaceful relations. Even the unex- 
pected change of attitude of those who represent the commercial] 
interests of the Pacific Coast may not be the effective stroke. 

Neither threat of discontinuance of negotiations looking 
toward a new exclusion act, nor any movement toward retaliation, 
is likely to coerce the Chinese merchant. The people of China 
are manifestly bent upon solving this problem in their own way; 
and judging them by other demonstrations of power, it is more 
than probable that their voice may not be disregarded. 

There is perhaps no other country except Japan where the 
popular will is so likely to settle a question of this kind. A few 
examples of the absolute majority rule of the people responsible 
for the alarm to our trade interests may throw light upon the 
present crisis. Trade disputes are settled in China, not by courts 
of law, but by the guilds and trades-unions. In 1889 the tea mer- 
chants of the city of Hangchow called a strike. A tax had been 
put by the government, upon tea, for the purpose of raising 
money for the relief of the sufferers from a recent famine. Simul- 
taneously every tea house in Hangchow was closed. In a few 
days from this demonstration of “ mass sovereignty,” the tax 
upon tea was removed for a cash payment to the officials of fifteen 
hundred dollars, which was accepted as a final discharge of obli- 
gation. In his book, China and the Chinese, Mr. Herbert Allen 
Giles records an instance of popular government in the province 
of Ssuch’uan which is yet more illuminating. The trouble be- 
tween the citizens and the government authorities of Chungking 
in 1880 began with the proclamation of a proposed tax upon pork 
of 200 cash on each pig, and the regulation that not more than 2 
cash more per pound might be asked by the butchers for pork. 
The Chungking dealers in pork were not taxed according to the 
decree. Seizing all of the pork exposed for sale by non-resisting 
merchants, they shut up the five hundred shops, and awaited de- 
velopments. After a vain attempt to force entrance thereto, the 
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magistrates retired. Thereupon, the troops were called out, and 
volleys from small arms were fired from time to time to impress 
the obdurate with the majesty of the law. On the sixth day the 
Pah-shien magistrate “ issued a proclamation apologizing to the 
people generally, and to the butchers particularly, for his share of 
the work in trying to increase the obnoxious tax on pigs.” 

The announcement of Mr. Laing Hai Cheng that “‘ if the Chi- 
nese government were able to restrain the classes of people who 
were instigating and maintaining the boycott, . . . he felt sure it 
would exert its power at once,” would seem, in the light of these 
revelations, to have been prompted by a not unwarranted diplo- 
matic reserve. While the demands of the Man Mirror Literary 
Society of Shanghai proclaim the present movement of a somewhat 
different character than those to whose measures reference is here 
made, they make quite plain the intentions of an equally long-suf- 
fering and persistent class. The awakening of California to its re- 
sponsibility for the present strained relations is rather too late to 
affect the situation now. It is doubtful whether anything can be 
done about it on this side of the Pacific until Congress is disposed 
to act. In the meantime the determination on the part of the 
Chinese people not to use our cloth, oil, or other American ex- 
ports, to impose a fine on those secretly dealing in our-goods, and 
not to make friends with any or betroth their children to any who 
will not join the boycott, is likely to be carried to its ultimate 
consequences. 


Again the Mayor of Philadelphia is responsible for an experi- 
ment in local self-government that, so far as it goes, is such a 
triumph of those who desire the greatest good of the greatest 
number as is seldom achieved in a world whose most energetic 
beings have been trained to put up with endless compromises. 
The police canvass of the voting lists of the metropolis over which 
he presides was not satisfactory to this astute director of munici- 
pal affairs. According to the report of the officers usually de- 
tailed to keep the city’s peace, and hitherto relied upon for security 
against unlawful practices in general, there were 31,749 fraudu- 
lent names of voting members of the population. At the insti- 
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gation of the chief executive, the Department of Public Safety 
was set to work to verify this list of the non-existent. The new 
guardians of the welfare of the community found more than sixty 
thousand fraudulently registered names. 

Apparently, security need not longer be relegated to the place 
reserved for the unattainable. Whatever difficulties may yet stand 
in the way of complete realization of the ideal of public safety, 
there is reason to congratulate ourselves that the necessity for put- 
ting up with the kind of thing heretofore accepted as the best to 
be obtained by way of protection against harm through fraudu- 
lent, or other unsocial practices, is materially lessened. Notwith- 
standing the prevailing idea that effort to arrive at present perfec- 
tion has never yet justified itself, new courage should, we think, 
be taken by that minority still engaged in the attempt. At all 
events, there seems to have been found some reason to hope that 
the ills we have to bear need not, perhaps, be as many as we have 
been led to expect. 

To state the matter more concretely, the people of the United 
States, or those most directly concerned in the conditions under 
discussion, may be said to be divided into two classes in respect 
of their attitude toward the achievement of the ideals of a 
democracy. 

The largest and formerly the most influential of these classes 
has persistently held that democracy is of itself foredoomed to 
failure. It is in the very nature of things that public security 
should not be attained by any mechanism set up for the purpose. 
In respect of its criticism of the systems employed, this larger 
division of the population, however, is yet further divided. Un- 
der one of its divisions are included all those who regard the more 
or less unsatisfactory arrangement of things present as permitted, 
if not divinely ordered, in contrast to a condition to be enjoyed 
in a mysteriously-arrived-at elsewhere, and under the other those 
who, though quite as fully convinced of human impotence, look 
not to any skies for help. 

Under the second of the original categories, and, much smaller 
group, fall those who, perceiving that there have been no excep- 
tions to the rule that things do not regulate themselves, have not 
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been content, nor yet have despaired of improving upon devices 
hitherto employed for the conduct of human affairs. The mem- 
bers of this minority also fall into groups having quite as distin- 
guishing characteristics as those of the larger division. ‘The man 
who.is merely alive to the need of the hour does not like to be 
called a reformer. He is no propagandist. The class to which 
he belongs is not in any sense self-conscious. Its members are here 
grouped together only because under given circumstances they 
may be depended upon to act in like ways. They are not, there- 
fore, in a strict sense of the word even purposive. They are sim- 
ply an aggregation of individuals that do thoroughly the things 
that they set themselves to do. They term themselves plain 
business men, and are the highest representatives of that very 
necessary social element. Applying the same principles of econ- 
omy to public as to private matters, they have from time to time 
proceeded to act upon them, and to compare ends with means in 
the public enterprises entrusted to their management in precisely 
the same businesslike way, and with the same foresight that they 
would employ in the management of their own affairs. Amazing 
as the state of things often is before the net loss is perceived, the 
change which they are sure to effect for us is usually one to 
challenge still greater astonishment. To the list of these reforms 
in the transaction of the public business, the Mayor of Philadel- 
phia has added a noteworthy example. That the new check upon 
the wastefulness of the old system whose working capacity he has 
sought to improve will permanently secure an increase in security 
is by no means assured. The efforts of the most efficient of de- 
partments of public safety to-day may fall far short of the service 
required of that administrative organ next year. All that we have 
gained by the experiment is the knowledge that the standard of 
excellence in machinery for the protection of the public has been 
raised. Whatever may be the outcome in civic virtue, some ad- 
vance has certainly been made over the old-time concession to 
things as we find them. 


The inner working of our judiciary and executive systems is 
rarely exposed to public view as it has been by the reprieve of an 
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alleged murderer in Chicago. In response to a closely-timed 
effort by the friends of the condemned man, the Governor has 
granted a stay of proceedings to one Johann Hoch, bigamist, who 
was sentenced to be hanged for the killing of one of his wives. 
The Associated Press explains that the stay was allowed “ only 
after the Governor had been assured that the necessary sum for 
an appeal had been raised.” 

Taken with the story of the narrow escape of the prisoner 
from an immediate execution of the death sentence, this explana- 
tion offers a disquieting illustration of the danger of the miscar- 
riage of justice still lurking in our legal procedure. Are we to un- 
derstand that in Illinois or elsewhere in America a prisoner’s 
chance for life depends upon his ability to raise five hundred dol- 
lars? Do appeals turn upon the fulfillment of conditions wholly 
outside the merits of the case? Have we arrived at the stage of 
frank acknowledgment that we hang a poor man when a rich man 
might escape? 

Obviously, there are conditions attaching to equality before 
the law. There is a definiteness about this Chicago interpretation 
that places the merely oratorical use of the phrase in the category 
of things meaningless. Yet as mere oratory, how great has been 
its service? In our own country it has had a conspicuous place in 
the constitutional history of every commonwealth established since 
migration to the Northwest began. Like other political senti- 
ments, the ideal that no man should have greater privileges than 
another, so far as his legal standing is concerned, has been lived 
up to with more or less insistence, as circumstances have permitted. 
If the case brought to our present attention has served to remind 
us of other exceptions, in aggregate disproportionate to the rule, 
it is well to remember also that there have been more than the 
usual number of difficulties in the way of “ specific performance ”’ 
in so delicate a matter. 

In the first place, while our eighteenth-century forbears theo- 
retically proclaimed that all white men should be held to be free 
and equal, and doubtless believed that with the spread of enlight- 
enment and the extension of economic opportunity they actually 
might become so, there was a prevailing idea that inequality must 
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be accepted as a practical condition for the time being. Next to 
the strong sentiment in favor of free schools, that one which rec- 
ognized among the “inalienable rights” of the citizen of the 
United States the opportunity to defend himself against any 
charge of unlawful conduct was most warmly cherished. In prac- 
tice, however, equality before the law was too new an ideal to be 
more than approximately realized. In the minds of the law-abid- 
ing and the “worthy,” the vicious and congenitally worthless 
formed so large a part of the mass of mankind that the interests 
of those accused of unsocial conduct were advanced but little by 
their acquisition of the privileges of freemen. Neither the public 
defender nor the average juryman was without the prejudice that 
might have precluded class distinctions in the courtroom. 

Those commonwealths from whose constitutions the ideas in- 
volved in the ordinance of 1787 were derived have possibly been 
less given to prejudice than others, but on the whole there has 
been but slight difference in the results of this feeling of mental 
and moral inequality on the Ohio, the Merrimac, or the Dela- 
ware. The laws themselves have been made with reference to the 
older ideas. It is not so long since “ gentlemen ” were not only 
not prosecuted for offenses to which the bondman was liable, but 
since punishments meted out to less fortunate offenders were out 
of all proportion to the nature of most crimes. 

This tendency to make excessive punishments possible in cases 
where the criminal is invariably a member of a despised class is 
well illustrated by the South to-day in its laws making death the 
penalty for house-breaking. 

Money payments for injury in substitution for the blood of an 
offender or his kinsman are the oldest witness to the fact that men 
never have been equal before the law, for the elaborate gradations 
of the wergeld have not quite disappeared from “ damages ”’ as 
awarded by modern juries. When the list of “‘ purgers ” or ‘‘ com- 
purgators ” of an accused person failed to register an amount ex- 
ceeding the legal value set upon the oaths of the witnesses or com- 
purgators on the side of the plaintiff, economic considerations may 
have been more brutally apparent, but were they of more weight 
than they are now, when, although compurgations and ordeals 
have yielded to “ evidence,” no railroad company would be com- 
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pelled by any jury to pay so much for maiming a farmer or a 
mechanic as it would be compelled to pay for maiming a bank 
president ? 


From the University of Chicago, where the reconstruction of 
the universe, material, social and literary, goes merrily on, comes 
the announcement that Professor Doctor Carrel hopes presently 
to replace wounded or worn-out human hearts with strong, healthy 
blood-pumps mercilessly appropriated from unoffending monkeys. 
Such an achievement will open up remarkable possibilities. If 
hearts anatomical, like hearts spiritual, may be renewed, why may 
not every other organ of the body also, until presently we should 
all be like the boy’s jack-knife, which had had a new blade and 
then a new handle several times over, but remained always the 
same old jack-knife; or like the Kentuckian’s Revolutionary mus- 
ket that General Buckner used to tell about, with its new ramrod, 
its modern barrel and its machine-made stock, which retained, 
nevertheless, all the rare old flavor of antiquity? And, remember- 
ing what Mr. Burbank is doing with his fruits and flowers, why 
may we not breed specialized varieties of beasts with hearts, 
brains, livers and things nicely adapted for human appropria- 
tion? With such possibilities before us we need no longer be 
overmuch worried by the announcement, annually made in the an- 
thropological columns of Sunday newspapers, that all our nice 
blond ladies are becoming extinct, or by the other announcement, 
that the amalgamation of races rapidly going forward all over 
the earth will presently produce one uniform type of tawny- 
skinned, wavy-haired, yellow-eyed, prognathic, amply zygomatic 
mezzocephalic human being. Obviously if we can get Doctors 
Burbank and Carrel to undertake team work, they ought to pro- 
duce men and women of all colors, sizes and ages, according to 
taste. And really, when one bothers to think about it, why should 
we not have pale pink or opalescent girls as well as green carna- 
tions? Of course, some interesting moral complications might be 
encountered. Suppose, for example, that the brain of a sedentary 
philosopher should be grafted with gray tissue from a peculiarly 
athletic and obstreperous East Indian baboon? These difficulties, 
however, ought not to deter the scientific adventurer, because, after 
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all, what price would we not all be willing to pay for the mere 
possibility of regenerating a bad liver? 


In Mr. Colby’s humorous enumeration of the “ imaginary 
obligations ’ and “ minor oppressions” to which we Americans 
submit he impales so many of our follies that it seems more than 
usually gratuitous to point out any possible error into which he 
may have fallen. When he tells us that our moralists unnecessar- 
ily fret their hearers into the belief that the times are worse than 
they were a few generations ago, and avers that the self-indul- 
gences and want of ideality in our smart sets are not to be com- 
pared with the coarseness and the bad taste of the eighteenth cen- 
tury world of fashion, we are not only taken with his way of put- 
ting the matter to us, but also we feel a new confidence in things in 
general. We see that the moralist is more than ever a conjuror 
with facts. ‘The assertion that in order to prove his point of 
present degeneracy this regulator of human behavior helps us to 
make the past ‘‘a playroom for the imagination,” from which 
we may “ throw out the things we do not like,” and that we are 
in the habit of doing so, is epigrammatic. Granting an enormous 
amount of unbecoming conduct, we are newly disposed to hold 
that it is possible to go on being human without entire loss of self- 
respect. But when Mr. Colby urges that the vulgarity and the 
licentiousness known to exist do not spread from their sources with 
the ease that the moralist would have us imagine, we begin to 
doubt. 

The admonition bestowed by a Newport clergyman upon his 
smart congregation, that the “eyes of fifty million American 
citizens ”’ were upon them, is cited as a particular instance of need- 
less concern. We are assured that the Newport set is no such ex- 
emplar of fashion; that the average person does not even know 
the names of its notables; that the leader of a New York cotillon 
is, in fact, as obscure a personage outside of the exclusive circle he 
graces as any other representative of merely local talent. Those 
who write these people up, and those who allow themselves to be 
concerned about the force of their example usually have “a lot of 
Ouidaesque notions at the back of their heads.” As for the New 
York and Newport society columns, they are of even less than 
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local interest. Their influence “ may not reach across the street.” 

Apt as these illustrations are, they are not quite convincing. 
Like the playroom arrangement of the past, they leave out too 
much that has to be reckoned with. The lack of a “ loyal peas- 
antry,” of ‘ deferential trades-people,” and of an “ awe-struck 
middle class,” does not seem to us to be the barrier to imitation 
or the disappointment to our aristocracy that Mr. Colby supposes. 
If it is true that obsequiousness and rank worship are not the dis- 
tinguishing marks of our less favored classes at any given period 
of their economic disadvantage, it ought to follow that imitation 
of the affluent should encounter fewer obstructions than are met 
with in societies where class boundaries are definitely fixed. We 
are not without evidence that the manner of living of our multi- 
millionaire class is freely copied by the aspiring family of the 
man whose “ pile” has barely reached the million-dollar mark. 
As to the “ crowd outside the railing,” our genial satirist of im- 
aginary obligations—and convictions—has underrated its numer- 
ical strength. Doubtless it may be said of us, as it may not be said 
of England, that there is no one class among us exclusively claim- 
ing the envy and attention of every other; that not only has each 
community its own peerage, but as many as there are grades of 
economic independence. There are, however, distinct grades of 
satisfaction to be derived from one’s power to command such 
deference and awe as may be expected in this state of affairs. Ob- 
viously there is a point in the career of the members of our va- 
rious peerages when the envy and attention of Pittsburg, of St. 
Louis, of San Francisco, or of any intervening metropolis, cannot 
sufice. New York and Newport then appear to have the only 
railings it is worth while to get inside of. There is, to be sure, 
enough independence in smart sets generally to offset any undue 
satisfaction that our national metropolis and most fashionable re- 
sort might take unto themselves on this account, but the number 
of the envious is still large. While, therefore, we are inclined to 
think the fifty million estimate of onlookers exaggerated, the num- 
ber of instructors, purveyors and servitors to those eligible to New 
York and Newport exclusiveness indicates a growth of flunkyism 
and a degree of interest in our sensationally rich that may not be 
disregarded. 
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